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The accompanying five Sanskrit and Old Canarese inscriptions relate 
to the dynasty of the Yádava kings of Dévagiri. 


.No. I is a Sanskrit inscription from Khédrápür, a Kolhapir ' 
Inim village of the Saiikééwar Swámi Samkarüchárya, about nine 
miles to the S.E. of Kurundwád in the Southern Maratha Country. 
It is engraved in Káyastha characters of a somewhat indifferent type on 
९ stone-tablet standing on the right hand as one enters by the south 
entrance of the temple of Koppéávaradéva. This temple is one of the 
largest, and must have been originally one of the finest, in this part of 
the country. The columns and walls of the interior are not specially 
noticeable ; but the exterior architecture, of such of the original building 
as remains, is very fine, and the outside of the building is covered with 
well-executed and spirited representations of gods, goddesses, dancing- 
girls, elephants and their riders, &c. Such of these sculptures, how- 


1 The old form of this name, as shown by some 818089 inscriptions, was 
Kollápura. 
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ever, as are within easy reach from the ground, have been wantonly 
ill-used and in many cases almost destroyed The general style of the 
building is, as far as my experience goes, unique in these parts. In 
front of the temple there is an octagonal chamber, with twelve columns 
and some excellently carved images still standing on the capitals of 
some ofthem; the centre-piece of the floor consists of one entire 
circular stone slab, of about fourteen feet diameter, over which there is 
an aperture of the same shape and size in the roof, and devotees are 
supposed to stand on the centre-piece of the floor and obtain méksha, 
or final emancipation of the soul, from that position. A large portion 
ofthe original building had fallen into ruin. The repairs to it,— 
executed under Singhanadéva himself, to judge from lines 22-3 of the 
inscription,—consisted in rebuilding, in a very inferior style and with- 
out sculptures or ornamentation, the centre part of the temple, restoring 
the roof of the same, and erecting a high terraced dome over the shrine 
at the back of the temple. The restored portion is whitewashed ; the 
rest of the building has not been thus disfigured. Round the outside 
of the temple, at the back, about eight or nine feet from the ground, 
there are ೩ number of short inscriptions, —one in the Káyastha cha- 
7800078 and the Sanskrit language, and nine in the Old Canarese 
characters and language. "Three of them mention a certain Boppana, 
who was a Chamünátha or Dandanáyaka, and who brought the whole 
earth under one umbrella’ ; but they contain no dates, and furnish no in- 
formation of importance. The tablet contaifing the inscription now 
published is 5’ 3" high by 2' 12” broad ; at the bottom it is blank for the 
space of 1" 5". The emblems at the top of the tablet are;—In the 
centre, a linga and, priest; on their right, a curved sword or knife, 
and in the upper corner the moon ; and on their left, 8 cow and calf, 
with the eun in the upper corner. "The inscription records grantsto the 
temple by king Singhanadéva in the Saka year 1136 (A D. 1224-5), 
the Srimukha saiicatsara.? 


No. II is from a stone-tablet standing by the temple of Parchalin- 
gadéva, outside the town of Munóli, about six miles to the N. of 
Saundatti in the Parasgad Taluka of the Belgaum District. The tem- 
ple is between the town and the river Malaprabhá. The emblems at 
the top of the tablet are:—In the centre, a liga; on its right an 


3 i.e, who achieved the sovereignty of the whole world for his master. 
७ Bee note 2, page 9. 
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officiating priest, with the moon above him ; and on its left, & curved 
sword or knife, beyond which are a cow and calf with the sun above 
them. The characters and language are Old Canarese. A good 
photograph of this tablet is among the supplementary plates, still to 
be published, of Mr. Burgess’ Archeological Report for 1874. The 
inscription records grants made in the Saka year 1145 (a.D. 1223-4), 
the Chitrabhánu sasivatsara*, to the temple of Paüchalingadéva at 
Munipura or Munivalli in the district known as the Toragale Six- 
thousand, by Purushóttama, the General of Singhanadéva, and other 
persons, 


Ne. 881 isa Sanskrit inscription of the time of king Krishna, or, 
as he is here called, Kanhara or Kanbára*, the grandson of Siüghana- 
dóva. It has already been published by me at pp. 246 et segg. of 
No. XXVII, Vol. IX, of this Journal ; I now give a revised transcription, 
with a full transcription of all the important part of the inscription. 
The original is in somewhat corrupt Kayastha characters, on copper- 
plates which were found at Chikka-Bágiwádi in the Belgaum Taluka 
of the Belgaum District, and which now belong to myself. The plates, 
three in number, are fastened together by a ring, the seal of which 
bears a representation of the god Hanuman; their size is 74” broad by 
103" long, and the inscription is written across the breadth of the plates. 
It records how, in the Saka year 1172 (A.D. 1250-1), the Saumya 
80100180705, Malliseitti, the minister of Kanhára, at the king's com- 
mand bestowed upon thirty-two Bráhmans, attached to the shrine of 
the god Madhavadéva, certain lands at Santhéya-Bágavádi? of the 
Huvvalli® Twelve in the country of Kuhundi*, and how the grant 
was subsequently confirmed by Mallisaitti’s son Chaundisaitti. As I 
have already pointed out, this inscription, as also No. 1४, supplies the 
name of Siüghanadéva's son, Jaitugi, not previously ascertained by Sir 
W. Elliot. 


* Bee note 9, page 20. 
5 Bee note 8, page 31. 
० See'note 6, page 32. , 
7 See note 9, page 32. 


Le There are several places called Hubballi in the Belgaum and Dhárwid 
आ ; that hero intended is probably Mughatkh4n-Hubballi, close to Bági- 
wádi. 


° Or ‘ Kandi’, which is the form of this name in other inscriptions,—e. 9. 
my Ratta Inscriptions No. V, line 55, No. VII, line 3, ಹಿಂ; as " Kuhundi', it 
occurs in No. II of the same, line 27. ` 
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No. IV is another inscription in the Old Canarese characters and 
language, from a stone-tablet at the temple of the goddess Udachavva 
in the fort at Munôli. The emblems at the top of the tablet are :— 
In the centre, a liga ; on its right, an officiating priest, with the moon 
above him, and behind him two objects that would seem to be a closed 
umbrella and an ascetic's water-pot or a sacrificial ladle; and on its 
left, a cow and calf, with the sun above them and a curved sword or 
knife beyond them. The inscription records grants made in the Saka 
year 1174 (A.D. 1252-3), the Virddhikrit 80110018070 ™°, to the god 
Jagadisvaradéva. The temple, to which the inscription is now at- 
tached, if it be the same to which the grants were made, is one of no 
architectural pretensions. 


No. V is another Sanskrit copper-plate inscription in the Kiiyastha 
characters. The plates are three in number, each 7” broad by 107 long, 
and are strung together by a ring, the seal of which has on it figures of 
Garuda and Hanuman with the moon and sun above them. They 
belong to Basappa bin Liügappa Beigéri of Béhatti, which is about 
thirteen miles to the E. of Dharwad. The inscription is written across 
the breadth of the plates. It records how, in the Saka year 1175 (५.७. 
1253-4), the Pramidi 8010018070, Chaundarája or Chavundarája, the 
minister of Krishna or Kanharadéva, bestowed upon one thousand and 
two Brahmans the village of Kukkanüru, the chief town of a circle of 
thirty-two villages in the Belvola Three-hundred in the country of 
Kuntala. As this inscription identifies the Saka year 1175 with the 
seventh year of the reign of Kanharadéva, the termination of Sipghana- 
déva's reign and the commencement of Kanharadéva's, not determined 
by the inscriptions’ collected by Sir W. Elliot, is now fixed as Saka 


1169. 


* * * * * * * 


In connexion with the above inscriptions, I have to notice one of the 
time of Ramachandra, the son and successor of Kanharadéva, It is 
contained in Plate No. 26 of a collection of photographic copies of 
inscriptions at Chitrakaldurg, Dévanagiri, Harihar, and other places in 
Maisür, published in 1865 for the Government of Maisür by Major 
Dixon, 22nd Regiment M.N.I. The original, in the Old Canarese 


19 See note 7, page 39. 
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characters and language, with one or two Sanskrit verses in the middle, 
is on a stone-tablet, 10' 2” high by 2’ 47 broad, at Harihar. The 
emblems at the top of the tablet are:—In the centre, a figure of some 
god, seated ; on its right, a cowand calf, with the sun above them ; and 
on its left, a kneeling priest or worshipper, with the moon above him. 
The inscription consists of eighty-four lines of about fifty letters each ; 
there may, perhaps, be at the bottom a few more lines not shown in 
the photograph. The original is in fairly good order; but the pho- 
tograph is on too small a scale, and here and there too indistinct, for 
me to edit the text satisfactorily from it. However, the general contents 
of the inscription are for the most part easily decipherable. The 
genealogical portion of it opens in line 10 with the praises of the kings 
of the Yadava family, of which the Sémakula, or race of the moon, was 
the original stock. The first of these kings mentioned by name is 
Bhillama,—line 14. His son was Jaitugi,—line 14; and his, again, was 
the famous Siaghana,—line 15. The name of Singhana’s son is not 
given in this inscription ; here, as elsewhere, this omission must be 
attributed to the fact that Jaitugi 11, dying before his father, did not 
reign. Singhana’s grandson was Kandharadéva,—line 20,—or Kandhi- 
radéva,—line 22,—whose younger brother was Mahádéva!',—line 24. 
Kandhiiradéva’s son was Rámachandra!*,—line 31,—or Rámaráya,— 
line 32. The titles of Rámachandra in this inscription are the usual 
titles of 8 universal sovereign, modified to suit the family to which he 
belonged. In lines 39 to 66 is described the Mahámandalé&vara or Great 
Chieftain Tikkamadéva or Siluva-Tikkamadéva, the * Samastasainyá- 
dhipati’, or Commander of all the forces, of Rámachandraráya. With 
line 67 commences the portion containing the grant, which was made on 
Friday the thirteenth day of the bright or of the dark ** fortnight of the 
month Chaitra of the 16187೩ 80710018070, which was the Saka year 
1199 (A.D. 1277-8). 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


The inscriptions noticed above establish the following genealogy and 
dates of the kings of this dynasty :— 


11 0, ೩8 in the original, Mahadéva,—the second syllable being shortened 
for the sake of tho metre. 


13 Spoken of by Fcrishta as Bê madêva. 
?3 The word ‘ suddha’ or the word ' bahula’ has becn effaced in the original. 
2 
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Bhillama. 
Jaitugi I. 


Simha, Simhala, Simhana, 
Siighana, or Singhanadéva. 
Saka 1136, 1145, 1169. 


Jaitugi II. 


Krishna, ೫೫೫, Kanharadéva, Mahidéva. 
Kandhara, Kandharadéva, 
or Kandháradéva. 
Saka 1169, 1172, 1174, 1175. 


Rámachandra, Ramaraya, or 
Rámachandraráya. 
Saka 1199. 


Nothing definite is known regarding the origin of Bhillama, who is 
always spoken of as the founder of the Dévagiri family. Sir W. Elliot 
conjectures that, either he was a member of the Hoysala-Yüdava 
family who asserted his own independence and founded a separate 
branch of the Yadava stock, or he was some petty local chief who sud- 
denly rose into power and assumed the Yádava titles. A contest 
between Bhillama and the Hoysala-Yadava king Viraballiladéva", in 
which the former lost the country of Kuntala, is referred to, in lines 
30-1 of the Gadag inscription, dated Saka 1115 (A.D. 1193-4), pub- 
lished by me at pp. 299 et seqq. of Vol. II. of the Indian Antiquary. 


In Sir W. Elliot's genealogy, based on the Harihar inscription 
noticed above, Rámachandra is shown as the son of Mahádéva; but 
the inscription states explicitly that he was the son of Kandhiradéva. 

By the same authority, quoting also Ferishtn, Rimachandra was 
succecded by his eldest son Sarbkaradéva, in Saka 1232 (a.D. 1310-1) 
and the dynasty expired in Saka 1234 on the death of Samkara- 
déva at the hands of Malik-Kafur. It seems doubtful whether any 
inscription of the time of Samkaradéva exists. न 


14 Saka 1113 to 1133 ? —Sir W. Elliot. 


' No. I. 


ost [u] नमस्तुंगशिरश्चुंबिचंद्रचामरचारवे & त्रैलोक्या2]नगरारंभमूलस्तंभाय शंभवे du) 
धर्म' सुस्थिरतामा४!पैतु जगतामानंददायी सदा वृद्धिं चाभिनवांतेण uwa कोप्पेश्वरस्यामितः | 
स्थानं सखोचितमूजिते च ಗುತ್ತ! कालेन ಕಾಗ श्रीमद्वीमदुदारसारचतुरायुष्मन्म * ETT - 


[8] रुषान्‌ ॥ भूदेवाशीरमृबास्म(प्मा)वृष्ट्याप्यायितो wert Ml  अंकुरतात्पलवतात्कुसुमतु फलतास्सु- 
धर्मकस्पतरुः ॥ स्वस्ति. ಬ ಮ ११३६ saat चैत्रे gård सोमदि- 
[शने श्रीमदेवगिरावधिष्ठित (तः) समस्तभुवनाश्रय(यः) श्रीपृथ्वीवलम (भो) महाराजा(1०]धिराज( जः ) 
परमेश्वर (रो) हारवतीपृरवराधीश्वर(रो)  विष्णुवंशोइव(वो) [11.यादवृकुलकालकाविकासभास्कर (रः) सम- 
स्तअ (स्ता%,स्तअ)रि[12]रायजगजंप इस्येवमादिसमस्तराजावलीसमलंकृत(तः) श्रीम[19]अतापचक्रवतिश्रीमहारा- 
अश्रीसिंधणदेवः शासनपत्रं cure । यथा | कुडलङ़ष्णवेणीभेणसीनद्योः संगमे aft- 


जिदेशा1०)मध्ये च तिष्ठमानं भूडलदामवाडग्रामं ` सवृक्षमालाकृलूं - क्षेत्रस्या16]लवाटसहितं नवनिधानसंयुक्तं 
चतुराघाटोपेतं edit 17श्रीमळष्णवेणीङुवेणीनदीसंगमात्‌ श्रीमदाद्यस्वयंभुवे [1शश्रीकोप्पेश्वरदेवाव 


# This letter, —3,— having been at first omitted in the original, was inserted in the following line between the last two leiters 
of अनवरतं, just below its proper place, with a mark to indicate that it belongs to the line above. 


\ 


"'IHIDYANG JO SDNIN VAVGVA 


सकलांगभोगरंगभोगपरियल(ज्ञ! osc अष्टविधार्चननिमित्तं झासनोदकेन प्रदत्तवान्‌ ॥ अस्य 
[2०ग्रामस्योसंनद्रव्येण सकलस्थानपतिभिः श्रीमददेवका/१!य सर्वव) मपि अंगभोगपूजादिमभृतिकं [क]- 


vfi ।(|) as श्शभूगुलसिरिगुथ्यग्रामदये aq) विद्यते तदेव diosa 


कृत्य श्रीसिंषणदेवः श्रीकोप्येश्वरदेवाय मदत्तवान्‌ ॥ (2आनंदामृतसागरस्य भरणे यः  पूणंचंद्रा- 
यते थः कार्प25]ण्यतमस्ततेश्च हरणे diet ma । यश्चायं हदये faize fra- 
mi) क्षीराब्धिना eno तस्य syed विजयते सिंहाशडरपृथ्वीपते: ॥ Rye 
पालभालस्थलनिहितं क्षालयन्रणेषु चकास्ति ।  (१४गजगलगलितमदांबुमभवाहतो तौ जगयी* सिं 
हनृपः ॥ मंगलं ॥ | 

* It will be seen that two syllabic instants aro required here to make up the metre. The letters in the original are distinct as 


written above, but I cannot satisfy myself as to what जगयी is intended for; to make up the sense some such word as तिलकम्‌ or 
मृगमदम्‌ is required, 


AHL OL DNILVI3H 68011418068 
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Sri! Reverence to Sambhu', who is made beautiful by a chowri 
which is the moon that lightly rests upon his lofty head, and who is 
the foundation-pillar for the erection of the city of the three worlds! 
May the religion of {the god) Koppésvara, which confers happiness 
upon the (three) worlds,—having now at length obtained an abode 
worthy of it and excellent, in the form of men of eminence who are 
fortunate and intellectual and good and clever and long-lived,—attain 
stability and ever increase anew on all sides! May the tree of paradise 
which is the true religion, unceasingly nourished by the rain which 
consists of the blessings of Brahmans, sprout and send forth its young 
shoots and blossom and bear fruit ! 


Hail! In the year of the Saka 1136, in the Srimukha smivatsara’, 
in (the month) Chaitra, on the solar festival, on Monday, the glorious 
and valorous universal emperor, the great king Sri-Siighanadéva,— 
who was adorned with all the royal titles commencing with * He who is 
established at the opulent (city of) Dévagiri ; the asylum of the 
universe ; the favourite of the world ; the supreme king of great kings ; 
the supreme lord ; the supreme lord of the city of Dváravatipura*, which 
is the best of cities; he who is born in the lineage of Vishnu? ; he who 
is the sun which causes to blossom the white lotuses of the Yádavakula ; 
he who is victorious over all the hostile kings,’—bestows a charter ;— 


To wit;—To provide for all the angabhéga® and rangabhéga® and 
the accompanying rites, he gave to the god Sri-Koppéévaradéva, the 
holy and primitive self-existent one, with libations of water (such as 
it is the custom to make) at (the time of granting) a charter, the village 


1 Siva, who bears 8 digit of the moon on his tiara. 

3 According, to the table in Brown's Carnatic Chronology, the Srimukha 
samvatsara is Saks 1135, and Saka 1136 is the Bhava sashvatsara. 

* ‘Sdryaparvan’,—a solar festival on the days of the solstices, equinoxes, 
eclipses, &c. 

* Also called Dvürasamudra or Dhérasamudra,—the modern Halabida in 
Maieür. 

5 The ‘lineage of Vishnu’ is the Yádavakula. 

6 I cannot obtain any satisfactory explanation of the Ineaning of the terms 
‘angabhéga’ and ‘rangabhéga’ as used in connexion with the service of idols, 


- . XH. 
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of Küdaladámaváda, situated at the confluence of the rivers Küda. 
lak rishnavéni® and Bhénasi and in the district of Mirinji®, together 
with all its trees and the enclosures within its lands and the nine kinds 
of buried treasure, and with its four boundaries, and comprising all the 
land within its own limits, and extending up to the confluence of the 
sacred rivers Krishnavéni and Kuvéni. The holy rites of the god, 
consisting of the angabAóga worship and other ceremonies, should be 
performed by all the chiefs of the locality out of the produce of this 
village. 


Again ;— Having repaired that (temple) which is found to have 
existed of old in the two villages of Jágula and Siriguppa, Sri-Singha- 
nadéva gave it to the god Sri-Koppésvaradéva. 


Victorious is the creeper-like arm of the king Simha,—who is like the 
full moon in nourishing the ocean of the nectar of joy ; who acts like 
the sun in dispelling the thick darkness of niggardliness; and who 
rivals the ocean of milk in having Hari established in his heart! ° 
Glorious is king Simha, washing away, with the streams of rut that 
trickle down over the cheeks of his elephants in his battles, (the dis- 
tinctive marks!) that are placed on the foreheads of the hostile kings! 
May it be auspicious! 


7 1. e, ‘Daémavdda of tho confluence’, ‘ kdgdala’ being the genitive of the 
Canarese *kdalw', the confluence of rivers. * Küdaladámaváda' would seem to 
be the old form of * Kurundwád', the chief town of the Native State of the 
same namo in the Southern Maratha Country. 

8 4, e., the Krishná and tho Véni, regardcd as one river after their confluence. 

° The modern Miraj, ೩ Native Stato in the Southern Maratha Country. 

10 Hari, or Vishnu, sleeps on the coils of the serpent Sésha in the midst of 
ihe ocean of milk. 

11 See note * to line 28 of the text. 


No. II. 


[1] ® ನಮಸ್ತುಂಸಶಿರತ್ಹು ०७४३०८) ಚಾಮರಚಾರಪೇ [1] ತ್ರೈ ಳೋಕ್ಯನಸರಾರಂಭಮೂಳಸ್ಕ ೦(ಸ್ತ್ರಂ)ಭಾಯ 
ಶಂಭವೇ ॥ ७ [2] ವಾರಿಂಪೇಬ್ರಿತನೋನಿನೀ ಫಾರಿಣಿಸತಿಸೇಬ್ಯ(ವ್ಯ) ಮೇರುವಿಂ ದಕ್ಷ redet ಸಾರಂ 
ಜಂಬೂದ್ದೀಪದೊಳೋರಂ( 3] 848.02) ತೋರ್ಪ್ಪ qud? edo T ಭರಶಾವನಿಸೊಪ್ಪಿ್ಳುದು 'ಸುರುಚೆರಥ- 
ರ್ಮ್ಮೈ(ಮ್ಮಿ)ಲ್ಲದಂಕೆ ಕುಂತಳಕತಿವಿಸ್ತ[ 4 JIDE Slez ನಾಡಿನ ಇ ಸಿರಿಕರುನಿನಿಸಿದುದು Radyo Pa- 
'ರಂ(ರ)ಮ್ಯಂ ॥ [5 ]० (ತೂ) ವಿಶ್ಪಕ್ಸ್ಪೋಣಿಸೊಪ್ಪಿಪ್ಪ ಮರಪುರಸಿನಲ್‌ ಪಂಚಲಿಂಸೋದ್ಭ ವಾಸಂ 
११०२० ರಾಮಸಂ[ 6] ಗಾಜಳವಿಹಪರಸಂಸೇಖ್ಯು(ನ್ಯ)ಮೆಂಡೊಪ್ಸುತಿಪ್ಬುರ್ತೀನೀದಬ್ಯೂ(ವ್ಯಾ)ತ(ಸ)ಕುತ್ನೆ ರ್ಜ್ವನುದಸುನಿ dt PIA RF- 
(ರ್ಬ್ಯ)ರದ್ದಾಜರ 8,3) ११४२९३४) Borsa ಮುನಿಕ್ರಸಸುಸೆಸುಂ ಕೋಟಿಶೀರ್ಶ್ವಂಸ[ 8] eco T ಮಾ(ಅ)ಫ್ರಕೋಪವನ- 
२७०००० ॥ ತೆಂಗು ००7० ಜಂಬುರಸ ಮಾಧುಫಲಂ ಪನಸಾಂಬ್ರ [9 ]ನಿಂಬ ನಾರಂಸ 
oxox ವೀಳೆ ಸುರಹೊಂನೆ Rowe ಬೀರಿಜತ ಪ್ರಂನಾಸವಕೋಕೆ(ಕ) ಕತ್ತಲಸುತಿಪಿಲೆವಳ್ಳಿಸಳಂ 
ಮ[ಸ0]ದಾಳಯಿಂ BHD ಜನ್ಮಭೂಮಿಯೆನಿಕುಂ ಮುಧಿವಳ್ಳ 'ಸದಾವಕಾಲ(ತ?)ಮುಂ ॥ ಸನಕಸನಂದ- 


ನಾದಿಜಮದಳ್ಳಿವಿಭಾಂಡುಕರಿಪ್ಪು [11]ಕಾಣಿವೀ ಮುವಿಕ್ರರಮಿಂಕಿದಂ ಮುದಶೆ ರಕ್ಷಿಸುಶಿಪ್ಪುಮು. 5०४७०८३2४ - 


* Tho name has here, for the sake of the metre, to be read as written,—Jamadaguni. 
+ For the sake of the metre this word must be read as if written FIRS. 
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II 


ದನುದಿನ ಶ5ರ್ರಕೋಪ([ 12]ನನಸೊ(ಕ)ಸ್ಪೂ(ಕ್ನ)ತಲಕ್ಸಿ , ಯೊಳುಂಧಶಿರ್ಶ್ಯೆಯುಂ ಧನಕನಕೆಂಸೂಂದನೆಸೆಸುಂ ಧೆ ಮೇರು 


ಶಸಾಂ(ಕಾಂ)ಕರುಳ್ಳಿ 8२ ॥ wR, ४१९/२३) १३९३०९) ४२ [13] ಮಹಾರಾಜಾಧಿರಾಜ २०३२९४१५ ಪರ- 
moses, dee ಕ್ರಿ ಮತ" & ಶು9ಪೇವಕುಳಕಮಳಮಾರ್ಶ್ಶಂಡ ಯಾದವನಾರಾಯ[14]8 ಪ್ರಶಾಪಚಕ್ರವರ್ಶ್ರಿ ಶಿ ಮಠ. 


ನೀಫುಣವೆ?ವರಸರ" ದೇವಗಿರಿಯ टंडन ಸುಕ್ಮ(ಖ)ಸಂಕಥಾವಿನೋದದಿಂ ರಾಜ್ಯ Ro [15]8,20302:3 TI 
ಯಾವವಂಂಯನಿಂರ್ಥುಿಮಹೀಪತಶಿ dod ಭುಜಾನಿಧಾಕೆಯೊಳ್‌ 228 ಪ್ಲಿನಿಥೂಭುಜರ ಜೇತಮನಿರ್ಕ್ಯು ಇಔೊಂ[16]ಡು 
ಲೀಲೆಯ ಮೇದಿನಿಯೀಕಫತ್ರು ZZR २४०९०३8३3 ॐ, ರಾಜ್ಯದಿಂದಾ ದಿಸು* ದಂತಿದಂತಸಕಳೊ ರ್ಬಿ (2sF)- 


ಯಮುಂಡಿಸೆ sd ಮಾಡಿದಂ ॥ [17] 9 ಮಾಳವಚ್ಚೇರಚೋಳಮಗಧಾಧಿಪಸೂರ್ಜ್ವರವಾಂಡ್ಯೂಲಾಳನೇವೊಾಳ. 
ठ००: do JB, ere (३ ह) ९८४९०४२९ ४/२२7 १०८९३२४४ ७०२९/८५१४ [18] ०५५०७२५०४९ ९००८५ ಧಾಶ್ರಿ(ಶ್ರಿ)೦ಮಂ(ಯಂ) 
ಲೀಲೆಯಿನಾಳ್ಪು ಸಿಂಘಣನಕೇೆಂದ್ರ ಪ್ರನಪೋಲ್‌ ವಿರಾಜಿಕುಂ ॥ ಜಸ ಶನಸುಂಡಿಸೆ ಸೊಧ್ಯಂ 
ಜಗಮಂ ಮಾ(ಮ)ರ್ಯ್ಯ್ಯಾ [19] 209००5 ನಾಂಶ್ರಡೆದೀಜಸದದಿಕಾರಮನಿತ್ವಂ ಜಗದಳಫ್ರಜುಕೋ(ದೊ))ಶ್ರ್ರಮಂಸೆ ಸಿಂ. 
ಘುಣಿನಾಯಂ ॥ एस 228 276०0८5 Zed rR ಮೆರು &c[20] 58% ey (BsF )ಸಂ ಶಿವವ್ರರಮಂ 
ನಿರ್ಮ್ಮಿಸ್ರವೆನೆ ಪ್ರಶುಶೋ(ಮೋ)ತ್ರಮಧಥನ್ಮೋ ಮ್ಕೋೊಸಸಮನೆ ಹೋಸದೇವಂತ್ತಂ H ಸ್ಥಿರತೆರಸಿ 82००३7० ವರ್ಗ 


४२३६३, ಮೇದು छण्पण [21 23,2?) ४०० ४००४४ ।88 ಪ್ರಶುತ(ಮ)ರಶ್‌ 8० ಭುರುಕೋ(ಬೋ)ಶ್ರಮನ- 
ap FES, ಮೇಲವ ಸೋಶ್ರಂ ॥ ಮಶ್ತಮಾ ಜೋಸದೇವನ ವೇಶಾವಶಾರಮಿಂತೆಂಜೊಹಜೆ || 


* ' Digudant instead of ' digdanti,’ for the sake of the metre, as in " Jamadagunt’ in line 6, 
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[22] 9 १९६२४० ಪಂಚಲಿಂಸಂ ವರದ ನಿಜಕುಲಸ್ಪಾಮಿ ವಾಸಿ(ಕಿ)ಮ್ಮಮ್ಮೆ ಶ್ರಾಪರ(ರು) ಣಂ ಕಠ ೦(ಕೌಂ for चंड) ಹಿಂ. 
(ಡಿ) ನ್ಯಸೋತ್ರ ० ಜನಕಸುಣಸಳಾ(ಣಾ)ಳಂಕ್ರಿ(ಕೃ)ತಂ ಇಮದೇವಂ [23]ಸ್ತಿಕಸತ್ಯಂ ಮಾನಿ ಲೊಾಂಬಿಕೆ ಜನನಿ 
ಲಕ(ಸ)ದ್ಧಾ ರಿಯೆ(ಯ್ಯ F for ರಿಯ) ಸೌಭಾ ೯(ಬ್ಲಾ £)092 ot, toU» ಸೋಮನಾಥ ಸಿರಿಧರನೆನಲ್ಲೇಂ Ro- 


ಭಗ 
(3) ನ್ಯನೊ 2 छै 241 2232 ॥ ಮತ್ತಮಾ Bardo ಪಲವ್ರದೇಶಾಧಿಕಾರಮಂ ಮಾಡಿ ಸುಖ- 
३२०५१, RIA ಶ್ರೀಮತಿ ಸ(ತ)ಕವರ್ವ ೧೧೪೫ನೆಯ ಚಿತ್ರ/ತ್ರ)[25]ಭಾನುಸಂವತ್ನರದ ಕಾರ್ತಿಕ WHR (F) 
Veo Age र) ಸೋಮವಾರ ಸೋಮಸ್ರ್‌ ಹಣಬ್ಯು(ವ್ಯ)ಕಿ(ಐಾತದಲ್ಲಿ 'ಸ್ಟಯಂಭುಶ್ರೀಪಂಚಲಿಂಗದೇವರಿಸೆ ಮಾ 


u[26]8« ಟರ್ರಾರ್ಹಜಕ್ಕ ೦ [ಖಂ] ARQ woe २% er (ea eF) [ದ್ಧಾ ನಿತ್ಯ ನೈ ೩ೀದ್ಯಮಂಸಭೋಸರಂಸಭೋಸಥತ್ರುಕ್ಕ ० be 
sie ६०९०२३४ [37]ಸಬ್ಬಾ ೯(ರ್ವ್ಪಾ)ಧಿಕಾರಿ ಪ್ರಶುಕೋ(ಬೊ))ತ್ರಮದಂಣ್ಣ್ಯಾ(ದಂಡನಾ) ಯಕರ ನಿಯಾಮದಿಂ Box- 


deo) ಸರ್ಜ್ಟ್ಯ(ರ್ವ್ವೆ)ನಮಸ್ಕುವಾ? ಕಳ್ಳವೊಳೆಯ[ಂ]  ಸಹಿರಂ(ರ)[28]್ಯಾಧಾರಾಫೂರ್ಬ್ಯ(ರ್ನ್ಗು)ಕಂ ಮಾಡಿ ಕೊಟ್ಟಂ ॥ 


ವರಲಕ್ಷೀಪತಿ ಹೋಸನಡೇವನೊ 2€ ಶ್ರೀಪಂಚಲಿಂಸಂಗೆ ९०6००० ಸರ್ಬ್ವ(ರ್ವ್ವೇ)ನಮಶ್ಯ(ಸ್ಯ) ಕಳ್ಳವೊಳೆಯಂ 
[29]ಸಂಪ್ರೀಶಿಂಖಂದಿತ್ತನಾದರದಿಂ ಚೈಶ್ರಸನಿಶ್ರಕಂ ಸ್ಫುಟಿತಜೀರ್ನ್ನೋ(ಣ್ಣ್ಯೋ)ಥ್ಧಾ(ದ್ಭಾ)ರಕ(ಸ)ತ್ರಕ್ಕಿದಂ ಧರಣೀಕರ 
ಪ್ರತಿವಾಳಪರ್ಸ್ಸಳದಿದ[307 ದ್ರಾದಿಶ್ಯಶುಳ್ಕಂನೆಸಂ T ಫ್ರರುಕೋ(ಮೋ) ತ್ರಮನಾ( ನ)ನುಜ[ಂ] ड्‌ ಸ್ರ ಶರ್ರರ್ಶಂ(ರು ಮೆ) 


$ ೇಹೊಲ್‌ಶೇವದಂಡಾಧೀಶಂ ಸ್ಥಿರತರಸಿನೆ १३०२२ ಧರೆ ಮೇ[81]ರು ಶಕಾಂಕರುಳ್ಳಿನಂ Doar Fe 
(೧೯)ತ್ತೆಂ ॥ $(33)8, व्ठ87२९०(७७०) ಶಿವಶ್ರನದುತ್ತಮನಿಶ್ರರಿಸೆ ಹೋಸದೇವುತಮೂಪಂ ES 


* To be read, for the sake of the metre, as if written 09००२. 
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(4599 ಕಮ್ಮವಿಂನೂಹಿತ್ತಂ [32] ಹಳೆವೂರ(ಕು?) Reo  ನಾಲಕೂಕೊಳ್ಳೆ i ಮತ್ತಮದಾವಾವೂಕೊಳಿಂಜೊಜೆ T 
ಮುವಿಶ್ರರಡೊಳ್ಳೆ ಸಿಂದವಿಸೆಚೊಳನುನಯದಿಂ[83]ದಾಸನೂರು ನಾಸರಳುರಪೊಳ್ಳೆ ಮನುಚರಿತಹೋಸಡೇವಂ Dead 
ಹದಿನಾಣು 2)(B5) 8,080 Dow (१५८) ० ॥ ಜಸಡೊಳಶಿಕಯ[84]ಮಿಡೆನಿನಲ್‌ ಜಸ* ದಳರ್ರರುಕೋ- 
(ಮೋ) ಶ್ರಮಾನುಜಂ ಸಿ(ಶಿ)ನನ್ರರಮಂ ಸೊಸಂಖಸುವ ಭೋಗಭೂಮಿಸೆ ಮಿಗಿಲಿನಿಸಿದ ಹೋಗಶೇವದಂಡಾಧೀಶಂ T 
ಮತ್ತ[35]ಮಾ IR वक) ठळक ॥ ಶ್ಯಾಸದ Bods 3d ರಶ್ಕಾಸಾ(ಸ)ರಮುನಿಪ್ರರದ Baro. 
ಟಿಸರ್ಪ್ರೈಸವ(ರ್ವ) Bde er (Be, ೯)ಸದ ನಂನಿಯ ಥಲದುಜ್ಟೋಗದ ಕಲಿತನದ ಬಲುಹಿನಾ[36]ರ್ಪ್ಟಿಂ ಕೂರ್ಶ್ಪಿಂ ॥ 
ಧಕೆಸೆಸೆನ ಪಂಚಲಿಂಸನ ಚರಣಾಬ್ಹಿವರಪ್ರ ಸಾದ ತೋ(ರ್ಕೋ)ಟಿಸರಿತ್ತರ್ವರ್ನುಂ ಪ್ರತಿ ಕಂಡಸೆಯಂ ಸ್ಥಿರತರ 
ಶಾಹಿಂಸೆ ५०7[37 ] ६-० (ಕ್ಕೆ ೧ದುಂ ॥ ಬಿರುದಠ XF (d ಭ್ರಿತಾಸ್ರುಸಂ(ಸ) ह ಲದ ಬಲುಪಿನಾರ್ಬ್ಬಿಂದ 
ಕೂರ್ಬಿಂದ Bobo ವರಕೀರ್ಶ್ವಿಶ್ರಿ ₹ಸಮಾಖ್ಯರ್ಸ್ಸಕಳಸಮ[38] ಯನಿಸ್ಥ(ನ್ತಾ)ರಕರ್ಸ್ಸೇಬ್ಯ(ವ್ಯ)ರಾಠಿಂದುರುತೇ वर c (&y)- 
W ಂಜರ್ನ್ವ್ಸವಿಧಸುಣಸಣಾಧಾರಸಂಭಿ eva ರ್ಯ್ಯರ" ಸ್ಥಿರಸತ್ತ್ವ (3s) mrs ಚೆನ್ಮಾಮಣಿಸ[890]ಳುಸುರಮೂನೂರ್ಪ ೯ರೀಲೋ- 
ಕರೂಜ್ಯು5 Il ಕರಣೆ ಂದಂಸಜಾಮರತ್ಸನರದಂಇವ್ಯಾರ್ಕ್ಯಸಂಸಿಬ್ದಿ(ದ್ದಿ) ಶಾಂ ded ಕೊಂ[40) asy dde 
ಕಾವ ಬಲಿಂ! ००००००५४७० 'ಸತ್ಯುಶೆಳ್ಕದಿಂ ಸಾಹಸಕರೇಕ್ಗೆ ಖಂ KIRIA eF Bas ends ನೂ ७७०९९० ಪೆಂಪಂ 
[41] ७7०५, ಜಂ ಫೆಹಿಯನೀನೇ ವಣ್ಣಿಪಂ ಬಣ್ಣಿಪಂ T ಮತ್ತಮಾ ३7२५ ಮೂಧೂರ್ವ್ಸರು- 


* This letter was at first omitted in the original and afterwards inserted above the line. 


+ To be read, for the sake of the metre, as if written $9050. 


yt 
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ಮೈ 60०5०० ००० ಚಟ್ಟುರಾಸಿಸೆ[ 42 ]ie cio ಹಸೆಯ ಹಣವೊಂದಂ ಕೊಟ್ಟುರ್‌ [॥] ಮತ್ತಂ 
ನಮಶ್ಯ(ಸ್ಯ)ದ ०७७०७ Foo sors ಮೂಧೂಣದಕ್ಕೆ  ಸಿಮಿಯಾ()ವಡೆಂದಜೆ 


ಶ್ರೀಪಂಸಲಿಂಸದೇವರಿಸೆ 
ಹೆಬ್ಬಟ್ಟಿ ತೆಂಕಲ್‌ ಹಳ್ಳ ಪಡುವಲಕ್ಕೆನೌಾ ७7१०% ಜಡಸಲ್‌ ಜೆಬ್ಬ 4- 


ಮೂಡಲ್‌ ತ AR ಹೋದ 
ಹರಳಕೆಂಖ [॥] ಮತ್ತರೊಂ[44]ದಕ್ಕಂ 
ಪಡುವಲ್‌ ಕಣಸೆಟ್ಟ ಬಡಸಲ್‌ ಹೂವಿನಕೆಲ್ಲ ಹೆಬ್ಬಟ್ಟಿ 


ಸೀತಿ ಮೂಡಲ್‌ ಕಾಳಕಾಡೇವಿ ತೆಂಕಲ್‌ ಹಣಿಕಿಸೆಷಿ 
[॥] ಪೇವ[45]ರಿಂ ತೆಂಕಲ್‌ ಯಂ 


ಸರತ್ತಿಹಳ್ಳದಿಂ ಪಡುವಲ್‌ ಶ್ರಿೀಂರಾಮಸಂಸೆಯುಂ ಬಡಸಲ್‌ ನಟ್ಟಿ ಕಲ್ಲಿಂ ಮೂಡಲ್‌ ಯೆಲೆಡೋಂಟ 


ಕುಳಿಯಂಶಿನೂಲ[4;]ಕ್ಕಂ ಸಿಧ್ಧಾ(ದ್ಧಾ)ಿಯ ಹರಿಕೆಕುಳಿಯ ಸುಂಕ ಲಾಭಾಯ ಕಟ್ಟಿರಿ ಬಟ್ಟಿ ಸುಂಕ 
K "(= ९) ಬಾಥೆ(ಥ)) ಪರಿಹಾರ ಯಾ ಜೇವರ್ಕೀ(ರ್ಗ್ಗೆ) ಯೆಲೆಯ ಹೆಹಿಂಸೆ ವೀಸ[47]ನೊಂದು 5, ಳದ 


ಸಿಂಸವಟ್ಟಿಸೆ ಸೋಮವಾರದಲ್‌ Save ಗಾಣಕ್ಕೆ ಯೆಂ(ಯಿ) ಣ್ಣ ಸೊಳಸಗೆಯರರು 5२३१ ನಡೆವ 
ಸಾಣವೊಂ[48]ದು ಯ(ಅ)ಅುವತ್ತೊಕ್ಕಲ" ಕೊಟ್ಟ ಶಾಹಿನ ಕಂಡಸೆ  ಯೆಲೆಯ ಕೊಂಖಲಾಳಿ ಕೊಯ್ದು 
ಕುಡವರ" ಯೆಲೆಯ 'ಬೋಜಸರರಿದು [ಕು][49]ರುವಂ* ಯ(ಅ)ರಸದಿಕಾರಿಸಳ್‌ Rosso ಮುಂನಿಸುವರ 
ವೂ(ಊ)ರೊಳಗಿದ್ದ ಶಂಬುಲಿಸರ್‌ ಹುಟ್ಟಿದ ಧಾರಣೆಂಖಂ Bak, ಮಾಡಿ ಕುಡು[50)ವ2* ಹೂ- 
ಜೋಂಟದ ಮೂಡಣ ತೆಂಕಣ ಸಿಮಿ ಕ್ರಿರಾಮಸಂಸೆ ಪಡುವಣ ನೀಷೆ ಬಸದಿಯ ತೋಂಟಿ 
ಬಡಸಣ ReSo[51 ]ಯೆಲೆದೋಂಟ [ 1] ಮತ್ತಂ ತೊಪಿಶೋಂಟದ ಯೆಲೆಯ ಬಳ್ಳಿಯಯ್ಲ್ಣಟಕ್ಕುಂ 


ಸೀನಿ ಮೂಡಲ್‌ ಶ್ರೀರಾಮುಸಂಸೆ Sore  ಪತುನ[ಣ]  [52]ಬಡಸಣ ९९७ ನಟ್ಟ ಕಲ್ಲು [n] 
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SI 


ಸುರುಸಣಹಾಳಲ್‌ ಹೂಡೋಂಟಿ ಮೂರು ( 1] ಶ್ರೀಮಾಧವನಾರಾಯಣಶೇವರ 2813 oio Ss[5] 
[5]9 Bess ಅಂಸಭೋಸರಂಸಭೋಸಕ್ಯೆ CEN ಸತ್ರಿಯಕೆಹಿಯಂ ಸಹಿರಂ(ರ) £3 ಧಾರಾಘೂ- 
sro ಮಾಡಿ ಕೊ e» ಮುನಿ(ವಳ್ಳಿ ] [84 ] ०७७० ಮೂಡಲ್‌ ಹಳ್ಳದಿಂ ತೆಂಕಲ" ಶ್ರೀರಾಮಸಂಸೆಯಿಂ 


ಪಡುವಲ್‌ हू $20 ಬಡಸಲ" ಯೆಲೆಡೋಲಟ ಕುಳಯಂಖನೂ[ ಅ) ॥ ] [55]ಮತ್ತವಾ 
Ih (ಸ್ಪಾ)ವಜೊ $ ಬ್ರಹ್ಮ ७००७ ಬ್ರಾಹ್ಮಣರಿಗೆ ಧಾಾಶರ್ವುಕಂ ಮಾಡಿ ಕೊ E ವಿ(ವೃ)ಕಿ 
ಕಡಕುಳದಲೆರಡು ९७५७०७०००७ ಹುಲುಕುಂದದಲೆರ[ಡು] *...[56]ಟ್ಟಿಸೆಯಲೆರಡು ಕುರುಳನೂರಲೆರಡು 
ಬಂನಿರೂರಕೆರಡು ದಾಡೆಯಬಾವಿಷಳೆರಡು  ಸೊರನನೂರಲೆರಡು ಜಂಸವಾಡನಣವನೂರಲೆರಡು  ಹಳೆ[ವೂರಲ್ವಾ][57]ಲ್ಕು e 
ಮತ್ತಂ ಆ ಹೋಗಶೇವನಾಯಕರ್‌ ಧಮ್ಮ ನೆಂ ರಚೆಯಿಸುವ 2, १३३५४० 'ಸಂಧಿ(?ಕೆ)ತಾಸನಕಂ 
wee ಕೊ(ತ್ರೊ)ಕ್ಕ ಲುಸುರಮೂನೂರ್ವ್ಸರಂಖನೂ[58] 693०९ OR ಸಹಿರಂ(ರ)ಣ್ಯೂಮಂ ಕೊ ಟ್ಟು ಧಾರಾಘರ್ವ್ಯಕ- 
ವಾಗ ಹಡದು ಕೊ ಟ್ರಿ ಭೂಮಿಯ ಸೀಮಾಪಥ್ಫ (ದ) 85३०३०८ ಘಾ लु, ತೋರಣ[ವು]- 
[59 ] 6३६ Il ಕಂ T ತೋರವಣಿಸಿಯ ತೆಂಕಲ್ಶಾರಾರಿಜಿನೇಂದ್ರಭೂಮಿ ಸಹಿತಂ ಮತ್ತಂ ಕಾರಣಿಕೆ- 
"०8३ on R९3 tubo ತೆಂಕ ಬಾ?......... [60]ರಕ್ಕುರದೋಂಟಂ ॥ ಆ ತೋಟದ 


९9०० ಪಡುವ ಮುಂದಾಗಿ ಕೆಂಚರಕಾಳಸೆಟ್ಟಿಯ ತೋಟದ ನಾಯಾ(ಯ)ಬ್ಬೂ(ವ್ಯ)ದಿಂ ತೆಂಕ ಮುಂದಾಗ 


* One letter is effaced in the original here. + The Prása is violated hero. 
1 One short syllable is effaced here in the original. 
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ಹೆಳವರ ಮುಂದಿದ್ದ) [61] ಹರುಂಬಜಾವಿಬ್ರಹ್ಮ ಯನಾಲಹಿಟ್ವೀರುನ ಬನವಯನ ತೋಟದಿಂ ಪಡುವ ಮುಖ 
ಕಳ್ಳವ(ಪೊ)ಳಿಸೆ ಹೋದ ಬಟ್ಟಿ ಮಲಪ್ರಹಾಸೀಸುದ್ರತೀರ್ಶ್ವದಿಂ ಬ[62]ಡಸಲ್‌ ಕಜುಸುಪ್ಪೆಯ "७५१७० 


ಕೆ 

2 ಕುಶ್ಫೆಯಿಂ SR ಪೊದಲೂರ ಬಟ್ಟೆಯಿಂ ಕೊಡಸದಕೆಯು ಕಾಳಕನೆ(ಪ್ಲಿ)ಯೊಲಹೆೊಲ ಹಳ್ಳ 

T २०७1८ ಹುಣಿಸಿಂಬಂ ಕೋರಣವುಣಿಸಿ | ಇತಿ ಸೀಮಾಕ್ರಮಂ T ws ಮಳಿಗೆಯ 

c, ಕೋಲುಕೊಳಸ * ಸಕ ಅಸಾಂ(ಪಂ)ಮ್ಯೋಪೆಲ್ಲವೂ ಶ್ರೀ[ಸಂ] [64]ಚಲಿಂಸಜೇವರದು(ಜೆಂ)ದ(ದು) ಸಡೋಸ(ವ)ವರ್ಜ್ಯವಹ 
qur 5 (53) ११०० ९७००८२७०८० ಧರ್ಮ್ಮಮಂ TOY, ದಿಕಾವರದಮುದ್ರಾಧಿಕಾರಿ[ಸಳುಮರ][65]ಸುಸಳುಂ 
7२४००३२२३४) 58. ७०५०7०७. Foo ಸಾಸೀರ್ವೃರುಂ ನಾಲ್ಕುಂಪಟ್ಟುಣಾಂಸಳುಂ ಯೇಳುವರೆ ಹಂ[ನೆರಡು]- 
[06] ४००० ವುಥಭಯನಾನಾಡೇಸಿ(ಕ)ಸಳು[೦] ಭೂಮಿಜಲತಂದ್ರಾರ್ಕ್ಯಕಾರಂ ಬರಂ ಪ್ರ ಶಿವಾಳಸುವರ" ॥ 


'ಸ್ಪದತಂ(ಶ್ರಾಂ) ಪಠದಶ್ರ್ಯ(ಶ್ವಾಂ) [=] [67]ಯೋ ಹಕೇಶಿ. ವಸುಂಧರಾ(ರಾಂ) ಕ(ದ) ದ್ವಿರ್ಶ್ಸ(ವ)ರ್ಮ- 
ಸಹನಾ ಣಿ 992] ५०४०० ಜಾಯತೇ ಕ್ರಿಮಿ(ಮಿಃ) || 


* This letter was omitted in the original and then inserted over the line. 
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18 INSCRIPTIONS RELATING TO THE 
No. II. 


Reverence to Sambhu, who is made beautiful by a chowri which is 
the moon that lightly rests upon his lofty head, and who is the founda- 
tion-pillar for the erection of the city of the three worlds! 


In Jambüdvipa!, the most excellent region to the south of Méru, 
which is worthy of great worship in the earth encircled by the ocean, 
is Bharatakshétra, which is equally resplendent and beautiful. In 
Kuntala, which like a beautiful braid of hair adorns the land of Bharata, 
is the broad district of Toragale; the very pleasant city of Munipura is 
esteemed the chief beauty of that district. So that you may say that 
it is like the city of the gods, resplendent in the universe, Munipura is 
more glorious than a crore of other sacred places of pilgrimage, from (its 
being the favourite residence of the sages) Védavyisa, Kutsa, Jamadagni, 
85180188, Bharadvaja, Attri, and Viávümitra, who confessed that it was 
the birthplace of Patchaliiga? and the abode of the goddess of fortune, 
aud that, being possessed of the waters of the Rámagaügá', it was 
worthy to be worshipped bothin this world and inthe next. To describe 
the pleasure-garden of that city :—Munivalli has always been consider- 
ed to be the birthplace of the goddess of fortune, on account of its 
black bees and its cocoanuts and areca-nuts and rose-apples and the fruits 
of the Mádhu, on account of its jack-trees, and mango-trees, and lime- 
trees, and orange-trees, and clove-trees, and betel-plants, and Surahonne- 
trees, and Supitali-trees, and Párijáta-trees, and Punnága-trees, and 
ASoka-trees, and on account of the betel-creepers that cause a dense 
gloom. This same Munipura was the abode of the sages Sanaka, 


1 Jambüdvipa is the central division of the world. The golden mountain 
Méru is the centre of Jambudvipa. Bharatakshótre, ‘the land of Bharata’, is 
India. 


2 Siva, who is the ultimate object of the linga worship, is called Paüchaliüga, 
‘he who has five lingas’, probably from the chief places at which he is 
worshipped undor that emblem being five in number, viz.—1, Conjevaram ; 
where there is the ‘prithivt-linga,’ or linga made of earth; 2, Jambukéavara, 
where there is the ‘ab-linga,’ or linga from which water is said to exude 
perpetually ; 3, Tirunámale, where there is the ‘téjé-linga’, or linga which 
sparkles with light ; 4, Kálahasti, where there is the ‘vdéyu-linga’, or linga the 
lamo of which is said to be kept in constant vibration by the wind; and 5, 
Chidambara, where there is the 'ákása-liaga, or aérial or sham linga, 4. e. 
where the linga is worshipped without any material form of it being kept in 
the temple. 

3 This would seem to be another name for the MalaprabAri or Malápahári, the 


modern Malaprabhá. Many rivers are called Gangá because the waters of the 
real Ganges are supposed to flow into them periodically. 
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Sanandana, Jamadagni, Vibhánduka, and others; he who with joy protects 
it, daily delighting in the perpetual beauties of the pleasure-garden 
of that city, is Pañchaliùga ; its high prosperity shall outshine riches 
and gold, as long as the earth and Méru and the moon shall last. 


Hail! While the valorous universal emperor, the glorious king 
Siüghanadéva, —the favourite of the world, the supreme king of great 
kings, the supreme lord, the most venernble, the sun of the white 
lotuses of the family of the glorious Jaitugidóva*, the best among the 
Yádavas,— was ruling at his capital of Dévagiri, with the recreation of 
pleasing conversations :— King Siüghana, the sovereign of the Yadavas, 
— having invaded and acquired with the edge of the sword, which was 
his arm, the territory of the hostile kings, and having charmingly become 
the sole ruler of the world, —by means of his mighty rule made the 
whole earth, (which rests) upon the tusks of the clephants (that stand) 
at the points of the compass, his prey. While the kings of Malava and 
Chéra and Chóla and Magadha, and the lords of the countries of 
Gürjara, Pándya, Lala, Népila, Turushka, Barbariga, Kérala, Pallava, 
Anga, Vengi, 7150011೩, Kalinga, and Sindhu were reigning, —Siüghana, 
the king of men, governing the earth in happiness, was glorious like 
the king of the gods. The world had become his prey; and, saying 
“ Let him rule the earth with justice”, king Sifighana gave the go- 
vernment of the earth to Jagadala-Purushéttama. On a religious 
occasion king Siüghann, who was preéminent in respect of his renown, 
saying "" Let him build the city of Sivapura", gave the celebration of 
the rites of Purushdttama® to Jógadéva. Best among a hundred 
millions is the family of Purushóttama, who is a very M?ru in re- 
spect of his firm dignity and the lustre of his excellent fame, and who, 
through the influence of his star, is a very asylum of mankind, a very 
jewel of a man. And the lineage of that same Józad^va is this :— 
Panchaliiga, the lord of the daughter? of the mountain, is the pro. 
pitious lord of his family ; his gótra is that of ‘Kaundinya with (the 
pravara? of) Vagishtha and Maitravaruna; Rámadéva, firm in truth, 


+ Jaitugi was the name of the father, as well as of the son, of Singhanadéva. 
5 Vishnu, ‘the supreme spirit’. 

© Parvati, the wife of Siva and the daughter of the mountain 111010187೩. 

7 * Gótro' ,—fa&mily or kindred. 

* १ Pravara’ means the invocation of those ancestors whose names are to be 


coupled with that of Agni, the god of fire, when the latter is invited to be 
present at the consecratiun of the sacrificial fire. 
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is adorned with the qualities of a father (towards him) ; the honoured 
Lókámbike is his mother; Gaurbháyi is his charming wife; Séma- 
nitha, the bridegroom of the goddess of fortune, is the son of him, the 
husband of the goddess of fortune ;—how fortunate, then, is Jógadéva! 


And, that same Jógadéva having exercised authority over many 
countries and having ruled happily ;— Hail! ; — On the holy occasion 
of an eclipse of the moon on Monday the day of the full-moon of the 
bright fortnight of the month Karttika of the Chitrabhinu 8010013070, 
which was the year of the glorious Saka era 1145*, at the command of 
the Dandanáyaka!? Purushóttama, who was the manager of all the 
affairs of the glorious Siighanadéva, Jégadéva gave, with gifts of gold 
and libations of water, (the village of) Kallavole, as a grant to be re- 
spected by all, to the god Sri-Paüchalingadéva, the self-existent one, 
for the purposes of his temple with beautiful pinnacles, for the purpose 
of repairing anything that might become broken or torn or worn out, 
for the purposes of the perpetual offering, for the purposes of the 
angabhéga and the ranyabhéga, and for the purposes of a charitable 
dining-hall. Jógadéva, the excellent husband of the goddess of for- 
tune, being gracious, in his affection respectfully gave to (the god) 
Sri-Paüchaliüga (the village of) Kallavole, as a firm grant to be respected 
by all, for the purposes of the Chaitrapavitra’’, of repairing anything 
that might become torn or worn out, and of a charitable dining-hall ; 
the lords of the earth shall preserve this grant as long as the ocean and 
the moon and sun may last. Sri-Jógadéva, the DandidhiSa, the good 
man, the younger brother of Purushóttama, gave as ೩ firm grant the 
city of Sivapura to Bráhmans, for as long as the earth and Méru and 
the moon may endure. Jégadéva, the Chamüps, joyfully gave sixteen 
allotments, each of two hundred kammas™ (of land), to the excellent 
Brahmans of Sivapura, in four out of the ancient villages. And if you 
ask in what villages respectively :—In Munipura, in Sindavige, in 


? According to the table in, Brown's Carnatic Chronology, the Chitrabhanu 
sarhvatsara is Saka 1144, and Saka 1145 is the Bvabhánu or Subhdnu sam- 
vatsara. 

19 ‘Dandanfyaka’, *Dandádhipe', ‘ DandAdhifa’, or * Chamüps', as used in 
inscriptions, denotes & military officer with administrative powers. 

11 Perhaps ‘the purificatory rites of the month Obaitra’. But in other 
passages the words are distinct and separate; e. g. 'Chaitrakke bdle pavitrakke 
bile’ in line 75 of the Nésargi inscription at pp. 240 et 8690. of No. XXIX, 
Vol. X, of this Society's Journal. 


13 ! Kamma’ or " kamba’,—an ancient land-measure the value of which is not 
now known. 
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Agantiru, and in Nágarapura, Jógadóva, who followed the precepts of 
Manu, with affection and modesty gave sixteen allotments to Brahmans. 
In order that it might be esteemed preéminent in the world, Jégadéva, 
the DandidhiSa, the younger brother of Jagadala-Purushéttama, de- 
clared that Sivapura surpassed the charming land of enjoyment.” 


And on the same occasion:—The gardeners of the jewel-mine 
Munipura, who were the receptacles of great liberality, acquired renown 
through the strength and the power and the eminence of their wealth, 
their truth, their firm determination, their perseverance, and their 
heroism. The gardeners; who had obtained the excellent favour of 
the lotuses which are the feet. of (the god) Paiichalinga who is resplen- 
dent throughout the world, gave perpetually year by year, for the 
purposes of the rangabhiga, a kandage!* on the (total produce of) dried 
fruits, grain, &c.** 

Honourable, worthy to be accounted foremost among the brave, 
possessed of a most excellent reputation by reason of the strength and 
the eminence and the greatness of their firm determination, the pre- 
servers of all religious rites, worthy to be worshipped, more glorious 
than any others, abounding in holy deeds, possessed of a, profound 
firmness that comprises a number of various good qualities, firm in 
truth, the granters of all requests,—such are the Ugura Three-hun- 
dred, who are worthy to be worshipped in this world. Even the 


15 Svarga, or paradise, where people, after death, enjoy the reward of their 
works during life. 

14 * Kandage’ is the modern * khandaga’, or " khanduga’, equivalent to about 
three bushels. 

15 ४ Táringe' ;—but the meaning to be given to " táru,' of which we bave the 
dative case here and the genitive case, " tárino', in line 48 below, is not certain. 
In Sanderson's Canarese Dictionary, 'tárw is given as meaning, as ७ noun, an 
omen, the bar of a door, a particular tree, and, as & verb, to become thin, echausted 
with fatigue, dried wp. Ashe gives also aform 'táru' in the meaning of a 
door-bar and the tree so called, ‘thru’ may be assumed to be also the old form 
of the root in ita verbal significations. And it would seem to me that the word 
as used in this inscription is connected with the root in its verbal signification 
to become dried wp, and means dried produce generally. 


16 It is not apparent who are the ‘Ugura Three-hundred' and the Five- 
hundred-and-four’. Some large religious establishment appears to be alluded 
to, and perhaps it is the establishment of tho priests of the temple of Ellamma 
or Rénuké at Ugargo], which is close to Saundatti in the Parasgad Táluká of 
the Belgaum District. The temple is one of great note, it has a large establish- 
ment of priests, and great numbers of people go on pilgrimages to it at stated 
times; but, though the shrine has every appearance of being of some antiquity, 
I have met with no allusions to it in inscriptions, unless the present is one. 
The ‘ Ugura Three-hundred', and the ' Eleya-Bdjagaru Five-hundred-and-four’ 
are mentioned also in line 28-9 of No. IV of my Sindavarhéa inscriptions, at 
page 258 et seqq. of No. XX XT, Vol. XI, of this Society's Journal. 


ವಿ 
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Unborn cannot describe the greatness of the Five-hundred-and-four, 
who occupied themselves in all the rites of religion; which greatness, 
resulting from their protecting might, their generosity, the powerful 
attraction of their truth, and the eminence of their energy, was such 
that you might say that one who asked them for protection or begged 
of them a freedom from old age and death was certain to attain his 
desired object; who, then, may describe it? And whenever those 
same Ugura Three-hundred and the Five-hundred-and-four asked with 
importunity .(?) 31, they gave one coin such as is given on marriage 
occasions. 

And the boundaries of the three hundred kammas of cultivated land, 
(which were given as a grant) to be respected to the god Sri-Pai- 
chalihgadéva, are:— On the E., the highroad that goes to the valley ; 
onthe S., a rivulet; on the W., the cultivated land called Akka- 
sáligeyi ; and on the N., the cultivated land called Hebballaharalakeyi. 
And the boundaries of one mat£ar'? (of land, which also was given 
to the god,) are :—On the E., (the temple of) the goddess Kálikádévi ; 
on the S., the tank called Hanitegere; on the W., the village 
of Karovetta; and on the N., the highroad (to the village) of 
Hüvinakal. Also the fixed contribution that was allotted, free 
from all opposing claims, on the betel-plantation measuring five 
hundred kulis"®, which was to the S. of (the temple of) the god, to the 
W. of the rivulet called Yangarattihalla, to the N. of the (river) Sri- 
Rámagange, and to the E. of a stone set upright in the ground, was the 
impost of the Harikekuli*? ; and the contribution on the profits was the 
impost of a bundle of betel-leaves levied on the road; and (there was 
allotted) to that same god one visa” on each load of a beast of burden 
of betel-leaves. Two solasages** of oil (were given) on (each) oil-mill, 


17 " Chatturüásigeridallà ;—but the meaning is not at all certain. In analys- 
ing it ns " chatturásige eridalls’, I would connect " chatturásige with " chotráyisu', 
to be obstinate, hardened. 

15 ९ Mattar’,—an ancient land-measure the value of which is not now known. 

३० «Kuli, a pit, hole. The meaning of the text is probably ‘a betel-planta- 
tion capable of holding five hundred plants.’ 

20 Meaning not known. * Harikeé is a vow; and ‘kul, in addition to the 
meaning given in the preceding note, means, as & verb, to dig a hole, to protect, 
to journey. 

*! Explaincd to me as being the same as ' duddw', the fourth part of an anna. 
In Sandersou’s Dictionary ‘fsa’ is given as meaning one-sirteenth, a share, 
portion ; and we have also ‘ v£se', five seers 

33 í Solasage' is perhaps a mistake for ‘sollige, solige, solage, or sulege’, the 
sirty-fourth pert of ಇ" kelaga’, which is equivalent to about three-twenticths of 
u bushel, 
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to provide for the ceremony of averting the effects of the evil eye which 
was held on Mondays at Siügavatti of that locality. And one oil-mill 
was set apart for the god. Sixty cultivators’ gave a kandage of dried 
fruits, grain, &c. And the reapers of the betel-plants will give (a 
contribution) when they reap, and the consumers of betel-leaves will 
willingly give (a contribution). The ministers of the king shall recog- 
nize these imposts. And the sellers of betel-leaves and arecanuts inside 
the village will give (a contribution) when they realize in cash the prices 
that they obtain. 

The E. and S. boundary of a flower-garden (which was given to the 
same god) is the (river) Sri-Rámagaüge; the W. boundary is the 
garden of the Basadi**; and the N. boundary is a plantation of betel- 
plants. 

And the boundaries of a garden on the river containing five hundred 
betel-plants are :—On the E., the (river) Sri-Rámagaüge; on the S. 
and W. and N., stones set upright in the ground. (Also there were 
given) three flower-gardens in the waste land called Suruganahá]. 


Having established the shrine of the god Sri-MiAdhavaniriyanadéva, 
and having given as a grant to be respected by all, with gifts of gold 
and libations of water, (the village of) Sattiyakere for the purposes of 
the angabhiga and rangabhéga of that same god, (there was given) a 
betel-plantation of five hundred kulis to the E. of Munivalli, to the 
S., of a rivulet, to the W. of the (river) Sri-Ramagange, and to the 
N. of a stone set upright in the ground. 

And on the same occasion there were given to the Brahmans of 
Brahmapuri, with libations of water, two allotments at (the village of) 
Kadakula, two at Balligere, two at Hulukund, two nt —ttase, two at 
Kurulanür, two at Bannivür, two at Dadeyabivi, two at Goravantir, 
two at Jaigavidanaruvandr, and four at Halevdr. 


And, while that same Jógadévanáyaka was cherishing the practices ` 
of religion, sixty cultivators acquired and gave to the Ugura Three- 
hundred and the Five-hundred-and-four, with gifts of gold and libations 


33 This seems to be a technical expression ; we meet with it again in line 
44 of the Gulhalli inscription at pp. 296 et segg. of No. XXVII, Vol. IX, of 
tbis Society's Journal, iu lino 38 of the Kittür inscription at pp. 304 et seqq. of 
the same, in line 2 of No. III of the Ratta inscriptiong at pp. 204 et seqq. of 
No. XXIX, Vol. X, of this Society's Journal, and in liue 78 of No. VI of the 
Katta inscriptions at pp. 240 et seqq. of the same; and I have found the same 
expression in other inscriptions not, yet published, . 


34 * Basadi , — modern " Basti’, a Jain temple. 
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of water, at Sivapura, as a token of union, certain land of which the 
boundaries are :— To the N.E., there is a row of tamarind trees arranged 
in the form of a festoon of flowers hung over a doorway. To the S. 
of the row of tamarind-trees arranged in the form of a festoon of 
flowers hung over 8 doorway, there is the garden of Ba—rakkura, 
which is to the S. of the ornamented gateway of the temple of (the 
goddess) Káranikemasanikabbe, which stands together with the land of 
Jinéndra, the foe of passion. From the boundary of that garden to- 
wards the W., there is the garden of the merchant Kefücharakálisetti ; 
from the N. W. of this garden towards the S., there are the gardens of 
Harumbabávi-Brahmaya, Alahittaya, and 8087878; thence towards 
the W., there are the road that goes to Kallavole, and the sacred shrine 
on the (river) Malapráhári called Rudratirtha ; thence to the N., (we 
come to the village of) Karuguppe, from the centre of which (we come 
to the village of) Kuppe, below which is the road to Modalür; thence 
(we come to) the row of iie) rees, arranged like a festoon of 
flowers hung over a doorway, and commencing from a tamarind-tree 
which stands at the junction of the cultivated land called Kodagadakeyi 
and the field called Kálikavveyola and the stream. Such is the course 
of the boundaries. 


Saying that . . ಸ್‌ . . ." all belongs equally 
to the god Sri-Paiichaliigadéva, the regents of the four principal 
points of the compass, and kings, and the Five-hundred who are per- 
fect in respect of their religion, and the One-thousand, and the (in- 
habitants of the) four cities, and the people of (the locality called) 
* Seven-and-a-half'* and of (the locality called) * Eleven-and-a-half"** 
and of many districts on both sides, shall faultlessly preserve this re- 
ligious grant of rent-free service-land as long as the earth and the 
water and the moon and sun and stars may lest. 4 


He is born for the duration of sixty thousand years as 8 worm in 
ordure, who confiscates land that has been given, whether by hirnself 
or by another! 

; 

35 The meaning of " $ maligeya kélukolaga’ is not apparent. 

36 See note 33 to No. VI of the Batta inscriptions referred to above. 


No. 111. 


pj ॥ छ ॥ ओऑ नमः शिवाय ॥ श्रीगणाधि[शुपतये नमः ॥ ame से वः 
पोत्री यदं(इषट्रा[3प्रतिबे(बि)बिता । अगादिव धता धात्री हर्षादि(हि)गुणपु(४]शता(तां) || 


ಡು 


Ja ಯು राजा fen agar: [|] यस्य कीत्ति[5]र्त्रिभुवने प्रथितो 


Rha ॥ यो राजा नेतुगिर्नम सिंह[णुणाख्यांनृपात्ततः ॥(|) जनितोयदुवंशाग्ची- 
(sd) पयोधाबिव ಟ್ಟು ॥ तस्य पृत्रो महातेजाः श्रीकन्हार इते श्चुतः । 
यदाजां(ज्ञां) [विरसा gaa) भवंति सुखिनो नृपाः ll अयति जगति 
राजा स/शुर्वभूपलमौलिप्रथितपरमरलपोलसयाददइस्न' | य[10०]दुकुलचिरलीले वासुदेवे जनानां 
नयनकमलसू[11]यः(यः) प्रीतिमान्कन्हराख्यः di तस्यान्यः (न्य)क्षितिपालमौलि[12मक्रुटमच्युप्तरलैश्चिरं नीराज- 
श्चरणाराविंदयुगलः  [13]शेषस्य पृथ्वीपतेः । शुरो mag स्थितो विजयते बी[1५चाग्रनः संततं 
ame किल चिक्कदेवतनयः ದರಿ ಟು ॥ तस्य पुत्रो महातेजाः श्रीकन्हार 
इ[1७]ति ಸ್ವತ: ॥(|) यो Rear) पृथिवी(वी) श(त)स्य यो राजोज्ञों) दक्षिणो Nye ॥ 
मद्यां(शा)स्य(स्त्य)रीन्य. मगृहीतचापो ददाति amis Ree । श्रा(श्री)सोमनाथांघियुगावनस्या 
मरवार्डि[1१]ताशेषविभूतिरं(र)म्यः ॥ छ ॥ स्वस्ति | एकसप्तययुत्तरशता[ः०]षिकसहश्षसंख्येषु T- 
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काव्दे(ब्दे)ष्वतीतेष॒ प्रवर्तमाने ಮ ಓಟು तद॑तग(र्गी)ताषाढपै(ण्णमास्यां Raat gps 
षाढ(ढा)नक्षत्रे वैधृतियोगे(ग) इद्थंभूतपृं(पृ)ण्यकाल — (m)  [&॥]सर्ब(वीर्द(दे)शाधिकारा । सः 1 
मलिसैट्टिनामामात्य:(त्यों)  मुदुगलमप्रा[2५]मे वसं(स)न्‌ । तदनुज(ज्ञञया स्तदेवाञ्चेनसमये ಯು 
At [2ऽ]महाधा्मिकतीरनायकविज्ञापनया स्वाधिकारविषये कुहुं[२७]डिंदेदो हुव्वलिद्वादाम्रामाभ्यंतरे संथेयबा- 
गतराडिसंज्ञ;2]के ग्रामे मगत्र(ब)श्री (च्छी)माधवदेवपुर(रः) सरेभ्यो द्वार्जिशत्संख्या eR नानागोत्रेभ्यो 
ब्राह्मणेभ्यस्न(स्त)दामदक्षिणदिगु(ग)भागे [omega भु(भू)भि धारापूर्व[व)क॑ ಟಟ । 
तत्र । भगवतः श्रीमाधवदेवास्य अंग[४1]भोगरंगभोगादिसकलपु(पू)जाथ॑ सहस(ल)कंबपारिमितं pA 
दत्तं । श्रीमाधरदेवसत्रे ब्राह्मणभोजनाथ(र्थ) ರ್ಟ ಯಯ क्षेत्र दत्तं [|] तादितर(रं) 
तु क्षेत्रं श्रीमाधवदे[3५]बबं (रि )डपुरीवार्व(ति)भ्यस्ने(स्ते)ग्यो ब्राह्मणेभ्यो दत्तं । तत्सत्रार्थ[७७]मेव तदरामपु(पू )दिग॒(ग्‌)भागे 
दातदयकेत्रपरिमितं ಬೂ ಬು तेन दत्तं ॥ cams तद्वामोत(त्रदिग्भागे fera- 
FATT (ऋ! रु)्य (व्य/दिगु(ग्‌)ना(भा)गे रातकंबपरिमे(मि)तं क्षेत्र] दत्तं [1] इति श्री[2»]माधव- 


* The.first side of the second plate commences with this letter, —¥. 
+ This letter, — 4,—was at first omiited in tbe original and afterwards inserted aboro the linc over its proper place. 


{ This word is omitted altogether in the original. 
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देवसत्रब्राह्मणमोजनाथं (st)  प(प)चदातर्कबमरिमिता [शुभु(भू)मिस्ने(स्तेनेव दत्ता ॥ छ (| o 


(w)dat तञ्य(स्य) qui सौ चौंडिसैहिना[५/मामान्ष्य पितृकूने मंपरिषालनायास्मिन (भ)थे भः. 


[41 गवन्माधवदेवदेव “पुर (र:) सरेभ्यस्त (स्ते)भ्यो ब्राह्मणेभ्यस्तां[५2]ब(्र)शासन(नं) दन्ग(क्वा) ಗಾಣ) ga- 
zat a) ॥ छ ॥ ॥ [ji पु(म)तिगुहीतृ(तृ)णं(णां) गोत्रगणनामानि लिख्यंते ॥ 


छ il [4५]आत्रियगोत्रीयसामवेदिविष्णुभड्रोपाथ्यायसुतसर्व[45]ज्हरिहरभट्टोया(पा)ध्यायस्येका वृत्तिः n 


कौडिकगोतरी[401]यमभाकरत्रिवाडिंसुतदामोदय(र)त्रिवाडिः तस्ये(स्यै)का cary: ॥ कौशिकगोत्रीयमदनाइ(यि)तपाठ- 
कसुतराम [48]देवया(पा)ठकस्येका दृ(व)त्तिः ॥ वसिष्ठगोत्रीयजयितपा[49]ठकसुतकेशवपाठक/॑ तस्यैका वृत्तः ॥ 


हरितगोत्री[6०] यवामम(न) पट्टवद्ध (द्ध )नसुतात्रिविक्रमपट्टवद्धनस्यादववृ[51]त्तिः ॥ शांडिल्यगोत्र(त्री)स्य (य)विष्णुभट्टोपाध्यायसु- 


तपेइ[52]णपट्टवद्धेनस्याड वृत्तिः ॥  हरितगोत्रदामोदरपड्ट शुवर्द्धनसुतता (ना)गदेवपट्टवर्द्धनस्ा्द वृत्तः ॥ हरितगो- 
[5 ्रकेशवपदटवद्धम(न)सुतदामोदरप्वदधनस्या दवत्त ॥ व[ऽऽ]सिषठगोतरमैत्रावरुणको(की)डिन्यगोत्रआ (त्रा/०मत्रआ)दि- 
स्यभइसुतमलि[४#देवठ(उ, and वो for वउ)पाध्यायस्याद् वृत्तः. ॥ मौदु(द्‌)गल्यगोत्रनारायण[ऽ7]उ‡ (णो for णड)पा- 
ध्यायसुतरद्र द्ो)पाध्यायस्याद वृत्तिः ॥ age mye गोविंदु(दो)पाध्यायस्यार्द्धवृत्तिः ॥ भार- 
» The repetition of the word देव 18 superfluous. 


+ A mark of punctuation, ||, —unnecessarily follows this word in the original. 


f The second side of the second plate commences with this letter, —3. 
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^ 


[५9]दाजगोत्रकलिदे वपद्टवद्धेनसुतश्रीषरपद्टन[००]दनस्ार्द वत्तिः ॥ गौतमगोत्रमह(हा )देवपट्रवद्धनसुतका[61]व (म दे - 
ashangaa: ॥  कांश्यपगीत्रमच्यणपट्टवरद्धंन[०शुसुतव (क्र )ह्मदेवमट्टोपाध्यायस्याद्ववृत्तः ॥ द(ह)रितगोत्रः 
गोि(बिं)द।०३]सुतरायिहे(दे)वभ ट्येपाध्यायस्या त्तः ॥ शाँडिल्यगोत्रहिद्य(?)[०५]णसुतश्रीर (रं)गस्याद्ध वृत्तिः || 
कारयय (प)गात्र अ (AT for AA) (!)पसुतमधुव०5]णप इब द नस्या द्व 318: || भारद्वाजगोत्रमह (हा)द (दे )बसतमलिदे- 
[०]वय(ष)लिसस्याइ वृत्तिः ॥ रथीतरगोत्रसोमनाथ सुतव(ब)सवणघलि [०7]सस्या इ वृत्तिः ॥ आत्र(्ि)यगोत्र- 
गोपाल शु (सु)तमलिदेवघलिसस्याद sya ॥ विषणुवृद्धगोत्रमाधवपट्वईनसुतमलिदेवपइ्वद्ध नस्या[०शदधं वृत्तिः | 
आत्रेयगोत्रनारागणसुतव(ब)सवणक्रमिस्तस्या् वृत्तः [U] [7०]ता(भा)रद्याजगोत्रनारायणसुतजातवेदपद्टवद्धनस्यार्् वृत्तिः ॥ 
भार[71]द्वाजगोत्रश्रीधरशु(सु)तहाश्वर(महेश्वर!)घलिसस्याद्ववृत्ति ॥ श्रीवस्सगो[72]त्रमायिदेवसुतगोवि(विं)दषेसास- 


(स/०प्स।स)स्या वृत्तं ॥ काञ्यपगोत्रआ(अ£०(त्रआ)[7शुदित्यसुतमलिदेवषलिसस्यार्ड वृत्तिः ॥ वसिषगोत्रता- 
(म?)यूर्‌[7५]ालिसस्यार्् वृत्तः [॥] काइ्यपगोत्रविष्णुषालिसस्यारद्वत्तः — QU] [?शुकौशिेकगोत्रविश्वनाथघे(पै?)स- 
म्याईवृत्तिः ॥ आत्रत्रि)यगोत्रमालिदे[7०]वघलिसऱ्या(स्या) वृत्तिः ॥ काइयपगोत्नस्वामिदेवविसस्या वृत्तिः |! 
CR (की )डिन्यगोत्रनरसिंहघैसः ॥(|) क्षीशिकगोत्रदामोदरघलिसः [|] [7शुविश्वामितरगोत्रमलिदेवघलिसः Ul) 
मूकगोत्रकायणघालि [7१]सः ut) काऱ्यपगोत्रम(न)रसि(सिं)हघलिसः WW) शा(शां)दि(डिछ्चल्यगोत्रना* 


गदेव[७०]घालेसास:(सः(०!सासः) — ॥() अगस्त्थगोत्रकलिदे द(व)य(१)इवरद्वनः n अआत्रेयगो[]विष्णुपट्ट- 
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बईनः d) भारदाजगोत्रदासमलिदेवघालेसः Wy) का[०श]इयपा(प)गोत्रवासुदेवघालिसः wy) efa- 
ರು ಸತು ।  [७अ]काश्‍्यपगोत्रदेवणघलिसः ॥(|) शो(शौ)नकगोत्रमाधवघालिसः [|] [esa 
(बां) mie: ॥  काश्यप*गोत्रच (ज)गदे (दे)वपाठकस्या [SR ॥ इतः परमन्येषा- 
(ಗ) यु(म)प्येक(क) पादवृत्तिः ॥(|) विद्यी(श्वा)मि[९त्रगोत्ररामदेवघालिसः ॥(।) गोतमगोत्रमलिदेवघ- 
लिसः ॥() [ऽ)माऽरद्वाजगोत्रवे(वै)जनाथघालिसः ॥(|) श्रीवत्स[७॥]गोत्ररामदेवघलिसः 10) मार- 
दवाजगोत्रका ಯು ॥(1) ಟ್ಟ ಎ My तस्य भ्राता कलिदेवः 
घालिसः ॥(|) काइयप$गो[]त्रनागदेवधालिसः ॥()) भारद्वाजगोत्रवोष्पदेवघ[०श]लिसः (0) विश्वामिः 
त्रगोत्रलक्ष्मीधरशु(सु)तगोपालघलिसः NN) [9३]काऱ्यपगोत्रनरासेहभट्ट: 11) कीँडिन्यगोत्रनागसुतविष्णः dl) 
[१५]नामदग्न्यवस||गोत्रदेवणर्घालसः nA) को (का)इयपगो त्रड (त्रो/०/त्रउ)दयभइः Il) [#]कीशिकगोत्रदेव- 
णसुतमंच्यणघलिदा(सः) 11) का्यपगोत्रह[9०]इ (!)णपट्टवध(द्ध)नः — QU) भारद्वाजगोत्रमलिदेवसुतकलिदेवयद्व- 


* This letter,—q,—is omitted altogether in the original. 

+ The original has unnecessarily a mark of punctuation, —||—&fter this word. 
f The inner side of the third plate commences with this letter, —4[. 

§ This letter, —T,—is omitted altogether in the original. 


|| These two letters, —q1,—are superfluous and unmeaning. 
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oe rear वृत्तिः HO) वसिष्ठगोत्रवद्य (!)णसुतजनाद्ध (६)नघलि [०५] सस्याष्ध (EA ॥ विलुशुकसुतपद्मनाभपडव- 
dade वृत्तिः [|] तस्य — ga[er'] सोमनाथस्यैका वृत्तिः oC pojat aà- 
(त्रि)शदुत्तयो विभज्य alae दत्त(त्ता) ।() छ ॥ ampan- 
मूपाले(लेः) स्वदत्तनिविशेषं परिपालनीयमिति भगव[1०शृता वेदव्यासेनोक्तं । व(ब)हुभिर्वसुधा भुक्ता 
राजञभि(भिः) सगरादिभि(मिः) [|] pos 'यस्य यदा भू[(भू)मिस्तस्य तस्य तदा फलं (ii) 
wat पर[1०५]दत्तां वा यो हरेत वसुंधरां | षष्टं वर्षसहस्राणि वि[?०४छायां 
जायते कृमिः gd रो(रा)मः । सामान्यो यं ito काले काले पालनीयो ಜಗ್ಗಿ: d 
सर्वाने[107]तान्भाविनः पार्थिवेद्रान्भूयो भूयो याचते eines ॥ दानपालनयोमो(म)ध्ये दानास्भेः 
(च्छे)यो — sue । [।००]दानास्खगेमवामोति पालनादच्युतं ao 1 [110]मंगलमहाश्रीः A) 


* This letter,—tq,—is omitted altogether in the original. 
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YADAVA KINGS OF DEVAGIRI. 81 
No. III. 


Óm! Reverence to Siva! Reverence to Sri-Ganádhipati! May he, 
the first boar’, protect you, on whose tusk the earth was reflected and 
upheld and thus through joy attained twice as great prosperity as 
before ! 

There was the prosperous king 5110878, born in the race of Yadu, 
whose fame was celebrated throughout the three worlds like the fame 
of Hari.” 

As the moon was produced in the ocean, so in the ocean which is 
the race of Yadu there was born from that king Simhana the king who 
is called Jaitugi by name. 

His son is that glorious one, who is renowned under the name of 
Sri-Kanhára?, and whose commands kings: bear upon their heads 
and thus become happy. Victorious in the world is the king called 
Kanhara ; the lotuses, which are his fcet, shine brightly among the 
famous choice jewels in the diadems of all kings, (who bow down before 
him) ; he is the sun of the white lotuses, which are the eyes of mankind ; 
he is full of affection for the son * of Vásudéva, who disported himself 
for so long a time in the family of Yadu. 

Ever victorious is he, the brave one, who has the appellation of 
Malla,—the elder brother of Bicha, and the son of Chikkadéva,—who, 
filling the post of chief minister of that most eminent of kings, has the 
lotuses, which are his feet, ever made radiant by the jewels which are 
inlaid in the tiaras of other kings, and who is renowned in the world. 
Having conquered the earth, he became the right arm of him who was 
his? glorious son, and who was celebrated under the name of Sri- 
Kanhara. Armed with the bow, he chastises his enemies; in charity 
he gives wealth to Brahmans; and he is pleasing by reason of his 


1 The allusion is to the incarnation of Vishnu, when he assumed the form 
of a boar, and, plunging into the ocean, slow the demon Hiranyfksha, aud 
lifted up on the tip of his right tusx and thus rescued the earth, which had been 
carried away by him. 

3 Vishnu. 

* Other forms of this name in the present inscriptions aro Kanhara, Kan- 
dhara, Kandbára, and. Krishna. In line 11 of the Nésargi Ratta Inscription, — 
No. XXIX, Vol. X, pp. 240 et seqq., of this Journal,—we have already, had 
* Kandhára' as another form of " Krishna.’ 

* Vishnu, incarnate as Krishna; it is from this that the Yédavakula, or 
‘family of the descendants of Yadu,’ is also called the Vishnuvainéa or ‘lineage 
of Vishnu.’ 

७ sc. Siinhana’s; the construction in the text is very bad and obscure. 
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perfect prosperity, which is nourished by obeisance performed to the 
feet of (the god) Sri-Sómanátha. 


Hail! One thousand one hundred and seventy-one of the Saka 
years having elapsed", in the Saumya sainvatsara, on Saturday the day 
of the full-moon of the month Ashádha of that year, under the 
Pürváshádhá nakshatra’ and the Vaidhriti yóga*,—at this sacred time, 
while residing at the village of Mudugala, he,—the minister called 
Mallisaitti, who was entrusted with authority over all the dominions of 
the king, —with his permission and at the request of the most pious 
Viranáyaka, at the time of worshipping his own deity, in the presence 
of (the god) Sri-Sómanátha, with libations of water, at the village 
called Santhéya-Bágavádi^ in the Huvvalli Twelve-villages in the 
district of Kubhundi'?, which was a district subject to his own authority, 
gave some land, marked out by six stones and situated in the southern 
part of that same village, to the god, the holy Sri-Mádhavadóva, and 
to thirty-two Brahmans of many 901708. A field of the measure of 
one thousand kambas™ was allotted for the angabAóga, the rangabhiga, 
and all the other rites of the god, the holy Sri-Mádhavadéva. A 
field of the measure of two hundred kambas was allotted for the purpose 
of feeding Bráhmans in the charitable dining-hall of the god Sri- 
Mádhavadéva. And, in addition to that, another field was given to 
those Bráhmans who dwelt at the town of Brahmapuri, which belonged 
to the god Sri-Mádhavadéva. And a rice-field of the measure of 
two hundred kambas, situated in the southern part of that same village, 
was allotted by him for the purposes of that same charitable dining- 
hall. And, for the purposes of that same charitable dining-hall, there 
was allotted a field of the measure of one hundred kambas on the 
south-western side (of the land) of Vináyaka. Thus he gave altogether 
land of the measure of five hundred kambas for the purpose of feeding 
Brahmans in the charitable dining-hall of the god Sri-Mádhavadéva 


५ i. ¢, in the Saka year 1172 ; but, according to the table in Brown's Carnatic 


Chronology, the Saumya samvatsara is Saka 1171, and Saka 1172 is the Sádhá 
rana samvatsara. 


7 Constellation or lunar mansion. 


5 An astronomical period of variable length, during which the joint motion 
in longitude of the eun and moon amounts to 30 


9 « Santhéya' is perhaps intended for the Canarese * santeya’, of the market, 
which is a common prefix to the names of market-towns. 


19 In other inscriptions the form is ‘ Kündi', which is an abbreviation of the 
present form. 


il * Kamba’,—the same as the " kamma’ of other inscriptions. 
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And after that, his son, the minister Chaundisaitti, for the purpose 
of continuing the religious act performed by his father, gave, with 
reference to that same subject, a copper charter to the god, the holy 
Mádhavadóva, and to those Brahmans, and thus made permanent the 
religious act of his father. 


The 968708 and the virtues and the names of those recipients of the 
gifts are now written. (From here,—line 45,—to line 99, the inscrip- 
tion records the names, &c., of the grantees, and the share allotted to 
each. It is unnecessary to translate this portion in detail. In line 100 
the inscription continues :—) 


Thus thirty-two allotments were portioned out and given to the 
Brahmans. 


It has been said by the saintly Védavyasa, that this (grant) should 
be preserved by all future kings, precisely as if it were a grant made by 
themselves, (in the words) :--- The earth has been enjoyed by many 
kings, commencing with Sagara ; he, who for the time being possesses 
land, enjoys the benefit of it’! He is born for the duration of sixty 
thousand ‘years as a worm in ordure, who confiscates land that has 
been given, whether by himself or by another! (Therefore has) Rima 
(said) :—'* This general bridge of piety of kings should at all times be 
preserved by you,—thus does Ramachandra make his earnest request 
to all future princes." In (discriminating between) giving a grant and 
continuing (the grant of another), continuing (the grant of another) is 
the better; by giving a grant a man attains paradise, but by continuing 
(the grant of another) a man attains the sphere of Achyuta’! May 
there be the most auspicious prosperity ! 


19 Vishnu, whose paradise is of a higher degree than Svarga, which is the 
paradise of Indra. 
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[1] $e à Cu] ನಮಸ್ತ್ರುಂಸಶಿರಕ್ಚಾಂಬಿಚಂದ್ರಶಾ(ಚಾ)ಮರಶಾ(ಚಾ)ರವ್ಟೇ [1] ತ್ರೆ ಳೋಕ್ಕನ[ 2 ]ಸರಾ- 
ರಂಥಮೂಲಸ್ತಂಭಾಯ ಸಂ(ಕಂ)ಧಷ್ಟೇ ॥ 2/3)) ५ T ಮಿ[ 8 JWA ನಂದನಾವಳಸಳಂ Bv- 
(ಳೆ)ಜೊನ್ಚುವ ಕೆಬೋಲಂಸ೪ಂ [41]ತುಜು?ದ Bes * ಶಾಥವನದಿಂದೆಸೆದಿರ್ಶ್ಸ್ಪ MSW, BX Fo EET 
ಯಾಉುಸಾಸಿರಮೆನಿಫ್ಟು Roe 6 ]ಸ(ತ)ತೊಳೊಳ್ಳುವೆಶ್ತಣಾಂ೧./ Suis ಮುನೀಂದ್ರವ್ಗ್ಳಾಸ ಸಮಂ ಬರೆ zg- 
ನೆಮುಂಟಿ PBL 6 ]ಯೊಳ್‌ ॥ ಶುರು. BASF ಮಾಮರದ ನಿಂಬೆ ಕದಂಬಕ್‌ ದ್ರಾಕ್ಸೆಪ- 
£9 polan 7 ]ಸುವ ನಾ೪(ರಿ)ಕೇರ(ಳ)ಫಟದಿಂ ಕಲುವಾಥೆಯೊಳಬ್ಬ ಕೋರ್ಪ್ಪ ಕಣ್ಣೆಸ(ಸೆ)ನರನೇಹಿ ಲಿಂ ಮು- 
(ಮ?)ಆು[ 8 ]ಕದಿಂ 'ಬೆಟ(ಡಿ)ಶೊನ್ಪುವ ಕರ್ಬ್ಬ್ವದೋಂಟದಿಂ 2): ಕತಂಇನಿಕ್ಕೆಲಡೊಳಾಡುವ ಕೋಗಿಲೆ. 
[४10०१०००८४ Ny »o u ७८९४२१९४९४० ಸಿಂಘಣನತುಳಬಟಂ ತತ್ಸುತಂ ಜೈತು[10] ಇೀತಂಗಾದಂ 
ಶ್ರೀಕನ್ನರೋರ್ವ್ಸೀಕ್ಸರನುದಿತಬಟಂ ಯಾದವಾಸ್ರೇಸರಂ ಲಕ್ಷ್ಮೀಶ [11] Zot ಸಾರ್ವ ಭೌಮಕ್ಸಿ ತಿಪತಿ ವಿಜಯಾಳಂ- 
ಕೃತಂ ಧಾತ್ರಿ ಮೆಚ್ಚಲ್‌ Sedan do 7००६२१1219 ಪನುತಚರಿತಂ ರಾಜರಾಜಶ್ರಿಣೇಶ್ರಂ ॥ 
ಪ್ರಸ(ಕ) 5, ॥ WA 'ಸಮಸ್ತೃಪ್ರಸ(ತ) ಸ್ತಿಸಹಿಶಂ ಸಮ[18]ನಿ? ಧಿಸಕಪಂಚಮಹಾಸ(ತ)ಬ್ದ ದ್ಹಾರಾವಶೀಫ್ರರವರಾ १९४९४८२० 
ह * This letter, —,-—is inserted below the line in the original, having been at first omitted. 


+ ಶೈಶಂ, sc. ದಂಖತಂ. f This syllable,— $,—is superfluous and uhmeaning 
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ಕ್ರಿ ९४४५ ವಕೋದ್ಭವರುಂ [14] १००१77०००८ (Be) ಜರುಂ ಯಾದವಕುಳಕಮಳಕ ಇಕಾವಿಕಾಸಭಾಸ್ಕುರರುಂ | ಯ(ಅ)- 
[15] ರಿಶಾಯಜಸರುಂಪ(ಪಂ) ಮಾ ಳವಿ(ವ)ಾಯಮದನಶ್ರಿಣೇತ್ರ(ಶ್ರಂ) ಸೂರ್ಯರರಾಯಥಯಂಕರಂ  ಕೊಂ[16]ಕಣರಾಯಭಪು- 
ado ಚೊ ಟರಾಯವಿಸಇ(ಶಾ)ಪಟ್ಟನುಂ ಕೇಲುಂಸರಾಯಸ(ನ್ಕಾ)ಪನಾಚಾರ್ಯ್ಯ(ರ್ಯ್ಯಂ) ಯ(ಅ)ರಿಬ[17] ಟತ್ರಿಪುರಕ್ರಿ ಸೇತ್ರ ० 
Sede qm Uo ನಿವಿಳಧಂಾಭಾರಂ ರಾಜಮನೋಹಂ ಉು(ಇ)[18] ಶ್ಯಾದಿನಾಮಾವ ೪ಸಮಾ ಳಂಕ್ರಿ(ಕೃೃ)ತ ಫುಜಬಟ- 
3? ಶ್ರ(ಕ)ಪ್ರಶಾಪಚಕ್ರವರ್ಶ್ತಿ ಶ್ರೀಕಂ(ಕ) [19]ನ್ನ ರರಾಯರಾಜ್ಕೋದಯ((ಯಂ) ನಕ ಹಹಃ edo ದೇವಗಿರಿಯ 
ಸೆಳೆವೀಡಿನೊಳ್‌ 'ಸುಖಸಂ([20][ಕಥಾ]ವಿನೋದದಿಂ ರಾಜ್ಯುಂಸೆಯುತ್ತಮಿಕೆ ಸ(ಶ)ಕವರ್ಮ ೧೧೭೪ನೆಯ ವಿರೋ 
[a] ಧಿಕ್ಳುತ್‌ಸಂವತ್ಸುರದ ಜೀ/ಜ್ಯೇ)ವ್ವ(ಮೃ) ಬಹುಳ ಯ(ಅ)ಮಾವಾಸ(ಸಿ) ಸೂರ್ಯ್ಯಸ್ರಹಣ 'ಸು(ಶು)ಕ್ರವಾ- 
[22](ರದಂ]ದು ॥ ಶ್ರೀಮತ್‌ 'ಸಂ(ಶಂ)ಕರಸಾಮ್ಯುರೂಪನೊಟ(?ಟ) ಕೊ €ಡೀಸಾ(ಕಾನ್ಯಶೇವಾಸ್ಥೆ(ಜ್ಲೈ) ಯುಂ ಕಾಮ- 
[23]( ಕ್ರೋಧ]ಮದಾರ್ಶ್ಮಿ(ರ್ಶೃ)ಶೋಹಭಯಳೋಭಂ ದೂತ 72९९ (३९९) 7५४९) ನ(ರಂ) ದೀಮಾನ್‌ ಸದ್‌ ಸ(ಸು)- 
ಕುಠಾದನೆಂ[241(ಶೆನೆ] ಶಪ(ಪ 1) ಕ್ರಿ ०४६, > 7ಾರನಂ ಸಜ್ಜ ನಂ( ನ) ಪ್ರೇಮಾಂಭೊ 9७०७० ಕ್ರಿಯಾಸ( ड)ठै, cic * ಬಂ- 
मेय मू) [25] [ಬಣ್ಣಿ]ವಂ ॥ ವ್ರಿ(ವ್ಭ)ತ್ತಂ lt ವಿನಯಾಂಭೋರಾಸಿ(ಕಿ) ०३९०९०००४० ಶಿರ್ರಶ್ರಂ 
ಶ್ರಿಯಾಸ(ಕ) ಕ್ರಿಸಾ[26][ದಂ] ಶನಯಂ 2०९३०१४९८० ಸಜ್ಜ ನನಭವಪದಾಂಭೋಜಸೇವಾಸಮಸ್ರ್‌ಂ ಶನಸೊಪ್ಪ(ಬ್ರಿ) 
[27]ಸತ್ಯ್ರಮುಂ ವಿಶ್ರುತಶಿವಶಪಮುಂ ಭಾಸ್ಟ್ಯಮುಂ ಲಕ್ಷ್ಮಿ ಯೊಳ್ಳುಂ RIAA Fot ६००28] [१] ० 


* To be read, for the sake of the metre, as if written—¥d 80000. 


+ To be read, for the sake of the metre, as written,—' sanumárggam' for ' sanmárggam." 
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ಭೂಧುವನಡೊಳೆಸೆದಂ ಕೀರ್ತ್ಸಿಕಾ ೦(ಕಾ)ನ್ವಾನಿಳಾಸ il Ww, edo =] SO ENTS [29] ಯಥ್ಯ್ಯಾನಧಾರು(ರ) ನೋ" 
(ಮೌ)ನಾ cone, (ವ್ಯಾ) ನಜಪತಪಸ್ಯುಮಾದಿಸೀ(ಶಿ ಕ)ಲಸುಣಿಸಂಪಂನರುಂ [30 ] [ ಯ]ಜನಯಾಜ 08100 ಯನ(ನಾ) ಧ್ಯಾಪನದಾನಪ್ರ ಶಿಸ್ರಹ- 
'ವಟ್ಟರ್ಮ್ಮ್ಶನಿಯಶರುಂ Woy (GHA for ರುಸ್ಗು)ಸೀದನೌ[ಮ][31][ ೬] BI for ದೆಯ)ಥರ್ವುಣಯದು(ಜು)ರ್ನ ದಸೇದಾಂತವ.- 
ಟ್‌ಶರ್ಕ್ಯ ಬ್ಯಾ ( ವ್ಯಾ) ಕರಣಫಂದತು(ಘಂಡೋ)ನಿಘೆಂಟು[32] ಕಾಬ್ಯ (ವ್ಯ) ನಾ ಟಕಸಕಟವಿದ್ಯಾವಿನೊ £ದರುಂ ಬ್ಯಾ (ವ್ಯಾಸ od W for ಸಯ)- 
RX, gue (ದು)ರ್ಬ್ಸ್‌( ರ್ವ್ಟಾ)ಸವಿಸಣ್ಪು(ಶ್ರಾ)ಮಿತ್ರನಾ88]ರಂ(ರ)ಜಾದಿ ದಿಬ್ಯ (ವ್ಯ)ಮುನಿಚಾ ರಿಶ್ರಶುಂ ಭಸ್ಮೋಧೂ (dà) ಇತಫೂ(ಗಾ)ಶ್ರರುಂ 
ಕಯ ಕೌ for ಕಉ)ಪೀನಾಂ(ನಾ)ಜಿನಯ * doo [34] 0००० f$, ಮ(ಮಾ)ಲಾಧಾರರುಂ ಆಕುಳಾಸಮಸಸಿ(ಮ) ५५५३५०८ (ठः ) ४५० 
ಜಂಗ'ಮಲಿಂ[85]ಗಾವಶಾ(ರ* ]ರುಂ ' ಉಭೆ(ಭ)ಯಕುಲಸು(ಕು)ಧ್ಮ (ದೃ)ಮಪ್ಪು ಶ್ರೀಕಾಳಾಮುಖಮಸಿಯ ಸಂಮಂಧ ॥ 
११३४ ರಾ[86]ಯರಾಜಸುರು Wigg ದಿಬ್ಯ(ವ್ಯ)ಶ್ರೀವಿಂದಸದ್ಮಂಗಳಂ./. ತೊ (B) ಶ್ರೀಮತ್‌ ರಶ್ನಾಸರಂ 
[37 ಮುನ್ನೀಂದ್ರವಳ್ಳಿಯ ಯ(ಅ)ಅವಕ್ಟೊಕ್ಕಲು(ಲುಂ) ವುಗುರಮೂಧೂರ್ಮ್ಪರುಂ ಯ/(ಅ)ಂಶಿನೂಣನಾಲ್ಲ[88]ರುಂ odor 


ಟುಹಿಟ್ಟುಪಂಚಮಸ್ತ(ಸ್ಕ) to ಸೊಮ್ಮೂವ 0(ವ)ವ್ರರು(ರುಂ) 'ಮುಖ್ಯೂವಾಗ 3) १४१४९५८९४ ०[३9] र ಅಂಸಥೋಸ- 
ರಂಸಭೋಸ ' ಚೈಕ್ರಪೈ(ಪವಿ)ತ್ರ  ನಂದಾದೀವಿಸಿ[ಸೆ 1 ]ಯಂಸಡಿ ಗಾಣ ಫುರನರ್ಸ ಸಹಿ[ಂ]ತ Fac, 2(%)& 
ನೂಆಯಿವತ್ತು 2 ಕುಳಿಯ ಯೆಲೆಡೋಂಟ ಹೊಂಧಕಲ್ಲ ಸುತ್ತಿಯ ಪಶ್ಚಿಮದಲ್‌ ಕೆ[41]೦ಬ೦ಖಂಮತ್ತರ" 


* This syllable, — o5, —is superfluous and unmesning. 
+ No apace is left in the original for this letter, —U,—but it has to be inserted to complete the word. 


+ No space is left in the original for this syllable,—7,—but it must be inserted to complete the word, 
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ನದುವನೂರಲ್‌ ಕೆಯಂತಿಂಮತಶ್ತರ" 0900/8) 3,९ ಕೊಟ್ಟ 53 ಕಡಲಹೆೊ[42]ಳೆಯ ಹೂಡೋಂಟ 
ಸಹಿತ ಚಂದ್ರಾರ್ಕ್ಕಶಾರಂ edo ಸಲುತ್ತಮಿಕು(ಕ್ಭು) ॥ ಯಾ(ತ) RX) iz ಪ್ರ ಶಿನತ್ತುವಿನ 
[49] द्‌) ಳಮೆಂ(ಸು)ಕ್ರೈಂಶೊಡೆ ಶ್ರೀಷೇಳುಗ್ರಾಮಿ(ಮೆ)ಯ Bg ९४९५ ಶ್ರೀಮತ್‌ ಶಿರಿಯಸ್ರ್ರಹಾರಂ BRL 
[44] ಕಲಿದೇವರ" Ragos R) o] ९०९९४९५ BRR ಪಂ(ಪ)ನ್ನಿಶ್ಸಾಸಿರದ ಕೊಟ್ಟುಂಬಾಗಿಯ ವಿಜ- 
ಯನೇ(ಯೇ for ಯಸು)[45]ತ್ದರ  ಸೊಳಿಯಹಳ್ಳಯ Nod ಖಂ (ಇ)ನ್ರೀ  ಮಠಂಸಳಸೆದು ಸುರುಪೀಇಸೆ ॥ 


[16]ಕ್ಲೋಕ ॥ ಸ್ಟುದಶ್ತಂ(ಶ್ರಾಂ) ಪರದಶ್ರಂ(ತ್ವಾಂ) ವಾ ಯೋ ಹರೇಶಿ ವಸುಂಧಂಾ(ರಾಂ) 
ದ Mee Reis» (s) ಣಿ  ವಿ[47]ದ್ಭಾಯಾಂ ಜಾಯಕೇ SHAD) ॥ . ಶ್ರೀಮತ್‌ ಪರಮಮಾ(ಮ)ಹೇಶ್ಚರ್‌ 
ठ०(0)6९ ನಾಯ್ಯ(ಯಕ)ಬಸವೀದೇ[48]ವನ ಮುದ್ದು (ಮುಂದೆ) ಶ್ರೀಕಲಿದೇವರ ದಾಸ 'ಬೊಂ(ಬೊ)ಮ್ಮರಸಂ" ಬಕೆದ 
ಸೂ(ಕಾ)ಸನಸ* ಕೆ(ಕೈ) ಮಂಗಮಸ 1 ಳಮ[49]ಹಾಶ್ರೀ dye be T ಸುರುವಾದಭಕ್ತನಾಗೋಜನು ನಾಡಿದ 
ಶಿವಾಲ್ಯು(ಲಯ) ಉಂನಕೋದ್‌ಭವ ॥ ಶ್ರೀ be H 


* This letter, —W,—is superfluous and unmeaning. 


+ These two letters,— ಮೆR,— are superfluous and unmeaning. 
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Reverence to Sambhu, who is made beautiful by ೩ chowri which is 
the moon that lightly rests upon his lofty head, and who is the founda- 
tion-pillar for the erection of the city of the three worlds! 

Where on the earth is there a city equal to the radiant Munivalli, 
which, in the fair district that is called the Toragale Six-thousand, is 
pleasing through its many glittering delights, its fertile fields, its large 
temple, and its glorious abundance of pleasing things? It is beautiful 
through the fruits of its large and leafy mango-trees, its lime-trees, its 
Kadambaka-trees, and its vines, through the pendent fruits of its 
cocoanut-trees, through its shady places which are pleasing to the eye 
and which seem charming when trouble is being experienced’, through 
all its allurements, through its fertile sugar-cane plantations, through 
its many arecanut-trees, and through its cuckoos that sing on all sides. 

The lord of that district was Singhana, of unequalled strength; and 
to his son, the lord Jaitugi, was born, to the happiness of the world, 
the king Sri-Kandhara, who manifested his strength, the best of the 
descendants of Yadu, the beloved of the goddess of fortune, a universal 
king, adorned with victory, the preserver of the sacred writings, per- 
forming achievements that were praised by all kings, a very king Tri- 
nétra among kings. 

Be it well! Hail! While the reign of the king Sri-Kandhara,—who 
was a universal emperor by reason of the strength and perfect prowess 
of his arm, and who was adorned with all the titles commencing with 
* He who is possessed of all glory; the supreme lord of the city of 
Dvárávatipura, the best of cities, who has attained the five MaAásabdas"; 
he who is born in the holy lineage of Vishnu ; he who has the banner 
(that bears a representation) of a golden Garuda? ; he who is the sun 
that causes to expand the buds of the lotus which is the Yádavakula ; 
he who is victorious over hostile kings ; he who isa very Trinétra* to 


* bádhey 


2 Probably ‘five titles commencing with the word *mahá' (‘mahat'), great, 
such as Mahárája. This epithet is usually applied to feudatory MahAmanda- 
1éévaras or Great Chieftains, and not to paramount sovereigns as in the present 
passage. 

३ The man-bird, the servant and vehicle of Vishnu. 

+ Siva, who reduced Madana, the god of love, to ashes by the fiery glance of 


the third eye in his forehead, when Madana tried to inspire him with love for 
Parvati. 


1 ‘ Kaluvádheyol,—the analysis would seem to be 'kalu-', sc. " kaliyuva-’, 
ol? 
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Madana in the form of the king of Málava; he who is terrible to the 
king of Gürjara ; he who causes the fever of fear to the king of the Kon- 
kana ; he who has the sovereignty of the country of the king of Chóla ; he 
who has established the king of Téluüga ; he who is a very Trinétra® 
to Tripura in the form of the armies of his enemies; he who preserves 
the sacred writings ; he who supports the burden of the whole earth ; 
he who is a very god of love of a king"— was continuing, with the 
recreation of pleasing conversations’, at the capital of Dévagiri, so as 
to endure as long as the moon and sun and stars might last :— 


On the occasion 08 an eclipse of the sun on Friday the day ofthe 
new-moon of the dark fortnight of the month Jyéshtha of the Viró- 
dhikrit 80110018070, which was the year of the Saka era 11741 :— 


It needs one who is versed in description to describe Kriyá&akti ; 
whose excellent father was the learned Sarvéévara, who, having attain- 
ed similarity of form with the god Samkara’, at the bidding of the 
god" who rules the north-east quarter kept himself apart from passion, 
anger, pride, wealth, error, fear, and avarice ; who delighted in penance ; 
and who was a very ocean of affection towards good people. To 
Kriyáéakti, —who was a very ocean of humility, and who was the son of 
Sarvéévara, the chief of ascetics,—was born the good Sóméávara, who, 
(like a bee), was entirely devoted to the service of the lotuses which are 
the feet of the Unborn”, and who, abounding in truth and the celebrat- 
ed penances of (the religion of) Siva and good luck and excellence of 
fortune and good conduct which were pleasing to him, became renowned 
in the world, enjoying the love of the lovely woman Fame. 


Hail! Haviug washed the sacred lotuses which were the feet of the 
holy royal preceptor Sarvésvaradéva,—who was endowed with the 
characteristics of (the performance of) the grester and the minor 
religious observances, study, meditation, immovable abstraction of the 


5 give, as the destroyer of three strong cities of gold, silver, and iron, the 
strongholds of a demon, in the sky, air, and earth respectively. 


6 This denotes in some way a regal attribute, but I cannot define the exact 
meaning of the expression. 


7 According to the table in Brown’s Carnatic Chronology, the Virédhikrit 
sarnvatsara is Saks 1173, and Saka 1174 is the Paridhávi sarwwatsara. 


8 Siva 
° Šiva. 


10 Siva. 
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mind, the observance of silence, the muttering of prayers, the perform- 
ance of penances, &c. ; who was intent upon the six duties of offering 
sacrifices, conducting the sacrifices of others, studying, imparting in- 
struction, giving presents, and receiving gifts ; who delighted in all the 
learning of the Rigvéda, the Sámavéda, the Atharvavéda, the Yajur- 
véda, the Vódánta, the six systems of philosophy, Grammar, Prosody, 
the collection and explanation of Védic words and names, poetry, 
and the drama; who practised the observances of Vyása, Agastya, 
Durvása, Visvimitra, Narada, and other holy saints; whose body 
was sprinkled with ashes; who wore a small piece of cloth round the 
loins, and the hairy skin of an antelope; who carried a rosary of Ru- 
drlikshas™ ; who preserved the traditions and the observances of his 
family ; who was a very incarnation of the Jangamalihga'*; who was 
(of) pure (birth) by both (his paternal and his maternal) families ; and 
who belonged to (the establishment of the goddess) Sri-Kalimukha- 
masi,—sixty cultivators of the fortunate Munindravalli, the mine of 
jewels, and the Ugura Three-hundred, and the Five-hundred-and-four, 
and all those belonging to the EntuAittu'* and the locality of the five 
Mathas™*, gave to the god Sri-Jagadi&varadóva, for the angabAóga and 
the rangabhóga and the Chaitrapavitra and the perpetual lamp, one 
hundred and fifty allotments, together with shops and oil-mills and 
towns, and a betel-plantation measuring seven kulis, and two mattars 
of cultivated land in the south part of (the village of) Honnakalla- 
gutti, and two mattars of cultivated land at Naduvanür. The grant, 
together with the flower-garden (given in the neighbourhood) of the 
tank called Kadalahole, shall continue as long as the moon and sun and 
stars may last. 


And the places of importance (that belong) to this locality are:— 
(The shrine of the god) 3881185987೬ of Sri-Vélugráme; the god Ka- 
lidéva of the great agraAára!*-village Nésarige; (the god) BalléSvara 


11 The berries of a tree from which rosaries (* Rudrákshamálá') are made. 

13 sc, ‘the moving linga.’ 

13 Sec Note 30 to No. VI of the Ratta inscriptions referred to above. 

34 The ‘ Parchamathasthána', or ‘locality of the five religious colleges’, ia 
an expression of frequent occurrence in inscriptions. Possibly the explanation 
of it, at all events ೩೬ regards the locality of the present inscription and of others 
belonging to the neighbourhood of Belgaum, is to be found in the five shrines 
mentioned in lines 42 to 45 below. 

15 * Agrah4ra’,—lands granted to Bráhmans for religious and educational pure 
poses, 


ವ 
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of Gókáve'^; (the god) Vijayésvara of Kottumbagi of the Halasige 
Twelre-thousand ; and the god Kalidéva of Goliyahalli ;—this is the 
succession of the priests (belonging) to these Mathas. 


He is born for the duration of sixty thousand years as ೩ worm in 
ordure, who confiscates land that has been given, whether by himself 
or by another! 

May the greatest prosperity attend this charter, which has been 
written by Bommarasa, the servant of the god Sri-Kalidéva, in the 
presence of the supreme lord, the Dandanáyaka Basavidóva! 

Glorious is the temple of Siva that was built by Nágóje, the disciple 
of Gurupáda ! 


16 It is doubtful whether the reading in the text is GÓkáve or Gékdge ; pro- 
bably the first form is correct, as the town is always called Gokámve by the 
Canarese people, though the name for it in Maráthi and in official correspondence 
is ७018. 
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No. V. 


oti — [0] st. नमः शिवाभ्यां [|] स अयति e  पोत्र प्रांतप्रतिष्ठितभु- 
(भू) तलरित्रभुवनकृप [४]मात्रोपात्तत्रयीमयावग्रहः — 0 (|) यदमलपदं amt व्यो[४]माप्यपायजिहासया दा- 
mag प्राय: पमरसा[ऽुदनयादरं [॥] ಟ್ಟ ಮೂ ಟು यदुनाममितौजसां [|] ಟ್ರೀ 
(स्मिन्ना)मभुरगांगेयस्तत्रासीदीरजैतुगि: 1 (||) कराक्रांतधरः पद्मोलासी [गुदुष्पेक्षमंडलः [।] ಟ್ಟು 
लिस्थपादो  भूत्तस्मासि(त्सि)हलभास्करः ॥ [शतन्नप्तारिबलाक्रांत्त(त )कुंमिकुमे जयश्रियः [|] ga- 
कुंमे थवा लोलो pma sige 1 (॥) arg (gg (लु)"्णलाटमबलबलगल[10]ल*- 
aa Rd । यादो भूत्तीरसा(झा)दमकरनिपतिता  मौ[11]लयो aed [|] sa 


(qa वीरलक्ष्म्याः सुखसवण (न)परिन्यस्तपादोप[12]लाभा (भो) [1] राजं (ब) त्रेशौ (श)त्रि (स्त्र)लोकपर- 
कटितावेजयः कृष्णराञश्चकास्ति ॥ [1१] स्वस्ति श्रीपृथ्वीवल भमहाराज्ञाधिरा जपर मेश्वरपरमभ ट्टा [14] रकद्दा रव- 
तीपृरवराधीश्वररायनारायणेव्यादिनामावलीवि [15]राज्ञमानः( न )श्रीकन्हरदे वविज्ञयराज्योदये तत्पादपद्मोपजीवी [॥] 


[१७]भूभुप्रा(ग्प्राह्यो amt ब्य(व्य)प्रामुग्रहो fee: सतां [i] wat विप्रहो[17]प्राणामग्र- 


* This second ल is superBuous to both the metre and the sense. 


oP 
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zer agai ।(|) तस्यानृजः ।(॥) हेलाताधितरे*द्[19]कॉकणकनत्कादंव (ब) गुत्युलसऱ्पांड्योड्टामरहोय्स- 


[1शुणादिविविषक्ष्मापालभूमंडलः । विद्यान्नोदककन्य[2०]काभ यघरादनिकसर्वतिथिः । कावेरीनिकटप(म्)तिष्ठि- 
[श]तनयस्तंभो wan 1(॥) तयुत्रो गणबान्वीरश्चं[2श]डदोर्देडमंडनः । पालयंद(यन्द)क्षिणां 
पृथ्वी asi wea: 1(॥) एकच्छत्रधरो ಸಮ ಬ ಟು ಬಟ ಮು नरो 


mater वसुमतीमा [28] क्रामयंली (यँही) लया [।] भूदेवप्रकरावनोदातपदः संवर्धमा [२७]नः श्रिया 
aaa o quía pane संशोभते ans ॥ स्वस्ति श्रीमन्महामधाननिखिलजनरक्ष्णनिधान- 
[श»]राजवणिग्गंधवा रणसं ग्रामधू तवीरलक्ष्मीदि वीमनो [2]वछभभयलोमदु लभहोय्सणराजमदभंजनको [20] विदननरसांजनसाधितसक - 
लसकलसामंतपेषण[3]हनूमानिव्वादिनामावलीविराजमान (नः) श्रीचींडराजः ॥ स शशुचाँडरोजः(जओो) 
दिग्बिजयव्यापारे  कुंतलदेझयांतर्गतबेल [३3]वलमध्यवात्तनं त्रिंशद्रामाधिपति ಓಟು स ea । 
[३५]कथंभूतं IW हित्वा weeds समुदितशिवया agada साकं [| एको 


प्येकादश्याआा शशिधरमकृटो भाति शंभुः ಟುಟ ಟ್ಟು. यदामावासलोमादखिलसुरवरः श्रेणिसं- 
स्तूयमा[४]नः । शो(सो) यं श्रीमुकनूरुजैयति वसुमतीरंजनो यो ग्रहाः ಟಿ [38]ए- 


कादशतनी शांभावष्टादशतनुः शिवा [|] mage [39841 Road समासते I) एवं 


. This, —t,—is evidently intended to represent the Old Canarese te. 
+ The first sido of the second plate commences with this letter, — $. 
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विधप्रामवासिनः(नो) दइधधिकसह[40|खसंख्याकाश्व तुदशविद्यापारगा: । विप्रस्तुतिः ।(॥) epg आपि 
सदा <A) जगद्रक्षाभिः geod अपि पारित्यक्तद्विजिव्हाश्र्‍रयाः [|] amd 
महे[#]श्व*रा अपि महादेवा Raa) Rad ae निवसंति तानिह नुमः श्रीः 
Sea (a fay ॥ ದು ಬ ಮುಸು ಯಮ [|] [ejm यस्य यदा भूः 
मिस्तस्य तस्य तदा फलमिति diay हितोपदिष्टश्चादौ wi राजसदासि कुकनू- 
psema खिलसिद्धक्षेत्रशिरेमणः सर्वदे[#१]वतागर्भगृहमिति तद्वि्ञापनशृतेन श्रीकृ[ऽ०]ष्णभुपेने (ने)व- 
मुक्तः(क्त) अस्मद्राज्याभिङ्गध्य(ृध)र्थमेवं त्तरं aif राज्ञानृज्ञातस्तदर्थलब्धराजमुद्रः स |! पंचसप्त- 
[52]व्यधिकशातोत्तरसहल्रके Tat TA स्वस्ति [63]श्रीमद्यादवनारायणभुजव(ब)लमोढमतापचक्र[5५]वात्त- 
Seay सप्तमे प्रमादिसंव[ऽ]त्सरे चैत्रमासे कृष्णपक्षे अमा(मा for अमा)वास्यायां सोम[5९]वा- 
रे । देशपरिवत्तनयोग्येश्वतुशतसंख्याप{ऽ7]रिमितानिष्केनि(म)यतकरमग्रहारं कृष्वा सर्बे(व)बा [5४]धापरिहा- 
qai राज्ञा राज्पुरुषैरनंगुलिमे[ऽ०]क्षणीयं वरोक्षवरमहिषीप्रसभक्रयविक्रयादि[००]सर्वदोषवजितं(त)अ(म)षटाच- 
ववारिंशस्सह लमात्रा(तर)्षेत्र [/] मसद्ध सीगा(मा)समन्वितं॑ eds ग्रामघोषसाहितं [५१]ग्रा।मदेवधोषयुक्तं य- 
थास्थानमान्यं तत्तम्मोल्याद्या [७३] यगोसादकारुकाईणादिसवँपाञञेनेपेतमष्टभो [6५] गतेज स्वाम्यसादित॑ ग्रामायि(धि)देवतासमक्षे 


* The second side of the second plate commences with this letter, — Y. 


+ The inner side of the third plate commences with this letter,—@[. 
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पादप्न[७]क्षालनं कृत्वा [|] iat eae:  सत्यसंभवाः । aod स- 
फला भूमिः सव्ये सर्वे प्रतिष्ठितमिति तैरुक्तः श्रीचों[»]डराजस्तेम्यो नानागोतरेभ्यो महाब्राह्मणेम्यः 
पर[म*]या भक्तया Megs Teed प्रादात्‌ ॥ ॥ अस्य च धर्मस्य रक्षणे 
pema । ब(ब)हुभिरवेसुधा भुक्ता राजामेः 'सगरादिभि; [|] यस्य mye यदा afe 
स्तस्य तस्य तदा फलं ।(|) ma पांसवो qrii gas [|] न गे 
qà विधात्रापि धर्मसरक्षणे फ[7शुलं 1(() अपहरतस्तद्विपरीतं । ೫೫! परदत्तां वा यो 
ey Hugs] | षािवे(व)षसहल्ाणि विष्ठायां जायते क्रिमिः ।(॥) अत एवाह [74]श्रीरामः [1] 
सामान्यो यं daa काले काले पाल[ऽ]नीयो ovate: [|] ada पायिवें- 
्राग्भूयो भूयो mean रामचंद्रः WW कर्मणा मनसा वाचा यः समौ ಭು । 
सः(स) mya चंडालः ahaa: ।(|) आसनं सर्वधर्माणां [7॥स्या((श्वा)श (स)नं 
सर्वदेहिनां [|] शासनं भाविभूपानां तेनेदं दत्तशास[7शुनं 1() न्यूनातिरिक्तमच्छिद्रं ಕೇಳಿ: 
क्रियतामिदो धर्मे च Mod भूया+र्सुखिनः संतु देहिनः, Wil) कृता wifey 
(लि)खिता मलशिल्पिना । दत्ता Saga स्थिरा [४१]शासनपद्वतिः ।(॥) मंगलमहाश्रीश्रीश्री स्वस्ति ॥ 


* This letter, —T,—is omitted altogether in the original. 
f The original bas unnecessarily a mark of punctuation, —],—betweon the letters या and त्सु 
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ri! Om! Reverence to Siva and Siva?! Victorious is he, Hari, 
who raised the earth upon the tip of his snout, and who, solely on 
account of his tender solicitude for the three worlds, assumed a form 
composed of the three principles (of truth, passion, and ignorance) ; his 
spotless foot, invading even the skies, obtained a resting-place from a 
desire to avoid the causing of calamity, and obtained respect from 
conferring happiness ! 

From the moon there sprang the race of the sons of Yadu of im- 
measurable glory ; and in it was born the brave Jaitugi, who was as it 
were a very Amaragangéya’. 

From him sprang Simhala, who subjected the whole earth to his 
royal imposts, who increased the splendour of the goddess of fortune, 
who possessed an array of troops which it was very dangerous to face, 
and who placed his feet upon the diadems of kings; like to the sun, 
which pervades the whole earth with its beams, which causes the white 
lotuses to bloom, which is possessed of an orb which it is very difficult 
to gaze upon, and which directs its rays upon the summita of the 
mountains. 

His grandson, the king Sri-Krishna, is resplendent, ever eager for 
the foreheads of the elephants that belong to the forces of his enemies 
and for the tips of the breasts of the goddess of victory. The army of 
his foes became a sca-monster in the torrent of blood that trickled down 
from the mighty force of Lata that had been bruised in his grasp, and 
the diadems of the Gürjaras have fallen into the mud upon its banks ; 
for the sake of the blooming goddess of bravery, king Krishna, the lord 
of the protectors of kings, applied himself to war, and, his victories 
being made known throughout the three worlds, is glorious, 

Hail! In the victorious reign of Sri-Kanharadéva, who was ndorned 
with all the titles commencing with **''he favourite of the world; the 
supreme king of great kings ; tbe supreme lord ; the most venerable ; 
the supreme lord of the city of Dváravatipura, which is the best of 


೩ Parvati. 

2 sc., ‘the son of Amaragangé or the heavenly Ganges’. Kérttikéya, the god 
of war, is intended, who was generated from the seed of Siva, when it was 
received by the Ganges on the Fire being unable to retain it. 
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cities; the best of kings 
which were his feet? :— 


he who subsisted (as a bee) on the lotuses 


Acceptable to kings, most excellent, merciful to the timid, foremost 
of good people, fiercest of those who are fierce in war, —such was Agra- 
malla in the earth. His younger brother :— 


Having acquired with ease the territories of various kings, com- 
mencing with the Rattas, the Kádambas who are glorious in the 
Konkana, Pandya who shines at Guti, and the turbulent 88078808 ; 
excellently treating all guests with gifts of learning, food, water, and 
damsels, and assurances of safety, and grants of land; erecting the 
columns that record his victories in the neighbourhood of the river 
Kavéri,—such was Vichana. 


His son, the virtuous and brave king Chaunda, governing the country 
of the south, is glorious, being decorated with a staff which is his 
mighty arm. The king Chávunda, who is like Trivikrama*, is re- 
splendent on the plain of the earth,—bearing the sole umbrella of sov- 
ereignty; treating as gods the Bráhmans, who abound in the expedients 
of government ; being a man, just as Trivikrama is Nara‘; binding the 
mighty lord who was his enemy, just as Trivikrama bound the lord Bali* 
who was his foe; stepping over in sport the earth; lifting up his foot 
for the preservation of the multitude of Brahmans ; being augmented 
by his regal splendour, as Trivikrama is by the goddess Sri. 


Hail! The Sri-Chaundarája,——who was adorned with all the titles 
commencing with “ The fortunate great minister ; the preserver of all 
mankind ; the favourite of the goddess of bravery, who was captured by 
him in the wars of kings and merchants and choice elephants; he who 
is not easily assailable by fear and greed ; he who curbs the pride of the 
Hoysena kings; he who is the ornament of learned people; he who is 
8 very Hanümán' in grinding all chieftains, with all their belongings, 
that have been seized by him",— this same Chaundarája, while busying 


3 This is the usual expression for the relations of a feudatory or subordinate 
with the paramount sovereign. 

+ ‘He of the three steps’,— Vishnu. 

* ‘The (original or eternal) Man’,—Vishnu 

6 A demon king, subjugated by Trivikrama in his incarnation as the Dwarf. 
The first two steps of Vishnu covered, 800 deprived Bali of, the heaven and 
earth, and, on Bali humbling himself and presenting his head to receive the 
third step, Vishnu spared his life and allowed him the dominion of Pátála. 

7 The monkey-chief, the ally of Bima in his conquest of Lanké. 
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himself in conquering the regions, happened to behold the village of 
Sri-Kukkandra, the chief of thirty villages, in the middle of (the 
district of) Belavala® which is included in the country of Kuntala. 
And what was that village like?;—Having, through his desire to 
inhabit this village, left the mountain of Kailása with the excellent 
Sivà and with Kshétrapála?, Sambhu, the self-existing, —who, though 
he is but one, yet has eleven forms ; who bears the moon upon his 
tiara ; who is the best of all the gods ; and who is praised in the streets 
of it,—is resplendent; and this same agrahdra-village of Sri-Kukka- 
nüru, the ornament of the earth, is surpassingly excellent. As Sivá, 
who has eighteen forms, (exists) in Sambhu who has eleven forms, 
so the gods, in a thousand manifestations, exist under the guise of 
Bráhmans (in this village). And they who were the inhabitants of the 
village thus described, being one thousand and two in number, were 
thoroughly versed in all the fourteen sciences. (Here comes) an eulogy 
of the Bráhmans.'? Ever adhering to excellence, even though they are 
equal to the Four-faced* in the abundance of their learning ; abandon- 
ing men of double speech!*, even though they are equal to Purushét- 
tama in protecting the world; simple divinities upon the earth, even 
though they are equal to Mahóávara'* in respect of their superhuman 
powers,—where these steadfast ones, the best of the twice-born, reside, 
there let us praise them, the lords of Sri-Kukkandru. 


Having been propitiated by these (Brahmans) thus described, whose 
observances were such as were desired by him, and having been soundly 
admonished, during a discourse on matters of religion, with the words 
* He, who for the time being possesses land, enjoys the fruits of it", 
and having been addressed at the very commencement by the king Šri- 
Krishna, who had been touched by his request, in a royal assembly at 
Dévagiri, in the words “ The agraAára-village of Kukkanüru is the best 
of all holy places and is the birthplace of all the gods", and having 
had permission given to him by the king in the words “Do thou that 


3 The " Belvola Three-hundred’ of other inscriptions. 


° This is an epithet of Siva as ‘the protector of fields’, Who is intended in 
the present passage, is not clear. 


10 This seems to be a parenthetical remark introduced by a revisor ‘or by the 
engraver of the inscription 


1! Brahma. 

13 In the word ' dutjivha’, two-tongued, double-tongued, there is also an allu- 
eion to the serpent 88815, which is the couch (' 4iraya’) of Vishnu, 

13 ‘ The great lord — Šiva, 
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which may tend to the exaltation of our rule", and having for that 
purpose received the royal signet ;—in the Saka year one thousand one 
hundred and seventy-five, in the seventh of the years of the glorious 
Sri-Kanharadéva, the best of the Yádavas, a very universal emperor 
by reason of the mature prowess of the might of his arm, in the Pra- 
midi saiwatsara, on Monday the day of the new-moon of the dark 
fortnight of the month Chaitra,—having washed the feet (of those Brah- 
mans) in the presence of the presiding deity of the village, and having 
been addressed by them with the words “ It is through truth that the sun 
lights up the world; the gods were born from truth ; through truth 
the earth is fruitful; everything is firmly established in truth,” — he, 
Sri-Chaundarája, made an agrahára grant, the assessment of which 
was fixed at four hundred nisAkas'* of the sort that were current in 
the country, and in his intense devotion gave it, with libations of water 
and gifts of gold, to those eminent Brahmans of many gótras, free from 
all opposing claims, accompanied by a promise that it should never be 
pointed at with the finger (of confiscation) by the king or by the king's 
people, free from all such drawbacks as the forcible sale and purchase 
of its excellent bulls and cows, accompanied by the well-known boun- 
daries of fields of the measure of forty-eight thousand", including all the 
cattle and all the herdsmen's stations of the village and all the herds. 
men's stations of the village-deity and the máaya-lands!* in their proper 
localities, accompanied by the acquisition of all the dues of hereditary 
officers (^), &c., and taxes on cattle, and perquisites of artisans, &c., 
and carrying with it the proprietorship of the eight privileges of 
enjoyment”. 


14 ‘ Nishka’, —a gold coin of varying value at different times. 

15 The unit of the measure is not apparent. 

36 * Mánya',— lands held at a trifling quit-rent or altogether rent-free. 

17 * Ashtabhéga’ is explained in the Dictionaries as meaning the eight sources 
of enjoyment, sc. a habitation, a bed, raiment, jewels, women, flowers, perfumes, 
and areca-nuts and betel-leaves. But Professor Mooier Williams alludes, s. v. 
*akshint', but without further explanation, to eight conditions or privileges 
attached to landed property, and this is more probably the meaning of the term. 
In lines 25 to 27 of a Sanskrit copper-plate inscription published by me 2t page 
883 of Vol. IV of the Indian Antiquary there is the expression nidhi-niksh4pa- 
jala-páshána-akshint -ágámi-siddha-sádhya-[asMabhóga ]-tdjahsvámya -saivita’, 
which, perhaps, furnishes the required explanation. This is the only passage 
in which 1 have met with *'ashtabhóga' preceded by eight specific terms; in 
other passages the same terms occur, but they are broken up and arranged 
differently ; e. g., in lines 67 and 68 of a Sanskrit copper-plate inscription at 
Battihalli, and in lines 119 and 120 of another at Gadag, which will shortly be 
published by me in this Journal, we have, without any use of the word 'ashta- 
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And as to the reward of preserving an act of religion:—The earth 
has been enjoyed by many kings, commencing with Sagara; he, who 
for the time being possesses land, enjoys the benefit of it! The dust of 
the earth may be counted and the drops of rain; but the reward of 
continuing an act of religion cannot be estimated even by the Creator! 
But it is different with one who commits spoliation :—He, who confis- 
cates land that has been given, whether by himself or by another, is 
born for the duration of sixty thousand years as a worm in ordure! 
Therefore has Sri-Rama said :—‘ This general bridge of piety of kings 

‘should at all times be preserved by you",—thus does Ramachandra 
make his earnest request to all future lords of the earth! He, who, 
though able (to continue a religious grant), manifests indifference in 
act or thought or speech, verily then becomes an outcaste beyond the 
pale of all rciigion! Therefore has this charter been given, which is the 
abode of all religion, the breath of all mortals, and a command to future 
kings. 

May this (charter) be made perfect atid free from all defects by those 
who can detect shortcomings; may religion endure for ever; may 
mankind be happy ! 


The firm text of this charter has been composed by Sarvajiiavaijarya ; 
it has been engraved by 1181144111 ; and it has been given by the king 
Sri-Chaunda. May there be the greatest prosperity! Farewell! 


bhéga’, nidhi-nikshépa-pash4na-siddha-sddhya-jala-anvita ಈ ix . 6 
akshin§-dg4mi-samyukta’; and in lines 26 and 27 of a Sanskrit stone-tablet in- 
scription at Haribara, published by me at pp. 330 et seqq. of Vol. IV of the Indian 
Antiquary, we have, again without any mention of the ‘ashtabhéga’, ‘ nidhi- 
nikshépa-samyukta, jala-pashana-samyuta, akshint-dgidmi-samyukta, siddha-s4- 
dhya-samanvita’, Again, in lines 38 to 41 of a Canarese copper-plate inscription 
at Harihara, shortly to be published by me in this Journal, we have ‘nidhi- 
nikshépa jala páshána akshint ágáms siddha sddhya hechchá(sc., hechchugd)- 
rike 79000160 sakala-ashtabhéga-téjah-svamya sahitavág? , which, taking ‘ nidhi- 
nikshépa’ as one term, seems to mean ‘ together with the proprietorship of the 
glory of all the ashtabhégas, which commence with (or, rather, consist of) buried 
treagure, water, stones, akshint, that which accrues, that which has become 
property, that which may become property, and augmentation.’ 
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ART. II.— Notes on the History and Antiquities of Ohaul. By 
J. Gerson pa 06೫84, M.R.C.S. Eng., &c. 


Tue ancient city of Chaul, now called Revadanda, is built on the 
northern extremity of a narrow strip of territory on the mainland of 
the North Konkan, which with the promontory of the Aférro, or Kórlé, 
lying about one mile distant off to the south, encloses the well-known 
harbour of the same name. It is situated in 18° 33’ N. Lat., and 72° 
59" E. Long., and is about 30 miles south-east of Bombay. 

Adjoining the above, on the margin of the same creek, is the still 
more ancient city of Champavati, the origin und political existence of 
which are lost in the dim traditions of the past. It lies as if wedged 
in between Revadandá and the hog-backed hills behind, only two miles 
further to the north-east, and connected with the former by a long 
shady street—the dismal remains of what was once a pleasant avenue 
of trees. It is referred to in old Portuguese chronicles as Chaul de 
cima, or * Upper Chaul.’ f 

Geologically speaking, the whole tract in aud about Chaul is found 
to consist of horizontal strata of basalt and similar rocks. In the 
highland of Chaul, comprising an uneven piece of ground broken through 
by low ridges separated by slightly undulating valleys, the trap is found 
to be the most conspicuous geological feature of the cuuntry. This high- 
land terminates on one side at the foot of the gigantic escarpment which 
walls in the extensive plateau of the Dakhan from the low plains ofthe 
Konkan, and rises on the other abruptly in a spur to the northward, 
which is distinctly seen from the sea. The trap is met with either 
in tabular masses a few feet below the soil, or projecting through the 
surface in irregular shapeless boulders varying in size from a few inches 
to several feet in diameter. Some of these display ferruginous bands 
of the hydrated peroxide of iron or brown hematite, imparting to it a 
hue not unsimilar in appearance to the lateritic coloration so promi- 
nent among the hills of the Southern Konkan. The boulders are, 


moreover, found to be basaltic in structure, and to rest on beds of the 
fresh-water shales. 
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Nearer to the seaport, which—notwithstanding accommodation for 
large vessels has been decreasing for years, owing to silting up and 
other causes—is a convenient one for the coast craft, being from six 
to seven fathoms of water in depth, although at the entrance of the 
bay it is ouly three fathoms deep, * the shoals are so numerous 
as to be ranked among the triple lions of Chaul, which, according 
ta the popular notion, consist of 360 temples, 360 tanks, and 360 
shoals. There is a tradition current among the maritime population 
of the place, which is fully borne out by history, that long before 
Suali, Bassein, and Bombay rose into reputation as harbours, Chaul 
was a safely navigable river and & very commodious roadstead. It is 
necessary to remark, however, that this reputation was earned and 
maintained in the days of the infancy of navigation, when the tonnage 
of the largest vessel did not, perhaps, exceed that of the ordinary 
Portuguese caravel. This land-locked inlet, moreover, not unlike 
several others on the coast, has in course of centuries been gradually 
filled up, not only by the silt and sand deposited by the stream enter- 
ing it, but also by other causes. Close to the shore—for instance, 
where the ruins of the fort stand in picturesque isolation, surrounded 
by the grey sands of the surf-heaten beach—an agglutinated calcareous 
mass of shells and gravel is found, bounded on one side by what is 
neither land nor water, but a muddy compound, which the tropical 
sun succeeds in a while in rendering fit for a mangrove swamp; and 
on the other by hillocks of drifted sand periodically bathed by tidal 
water, in which the Elymus arenarius, Pandanus odoratissimus, Scilla 
communis, and a few hardy descriptions of reeds and grasses bind 
together the light covering of the soil, until there is a sufficient 
consistency for the cocoanut palm to secure a firm hold, or for the 
rice-fields to make their advances, resulting in the end in that steady 
though gradaal filling up of the river-bed which has rendered it im- 
passable for modern ships. 

Thus Chaul has fallen from the proud position of one of the priu. 
cipal commercial centres of Western India into so deplorable au 
obscurity that even Thornton’s Gazetteer of India dismisses the whole 
subject in only two lines. 


Though limited in extent, this section of the coast is fully compen- 
sated for its scantiness of space by the depth and variety of materials, 
which afford a wide field for the geologist. There is perhaps no land in 


* Horsburgh’s Indian Directory, Lond. 1817, vol i, p. 303. 
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the vicinity of Bombay which will, in all probability, repay the curiosity 
and careful search of the scientific inquirer as Chaul: for the chemical 
and lithological peculiarities of its formations, the varieties of minerals 
contained in them, the fossil shells, though mostly of the littoral or 
estuary species, found in the intertrappean beds, the mammalian re- 
mains of the Miocene and Pliocene conglomerates, which are by no 
means rare here, and its peculiar flora and fauna, are really worth 
studying. But archeology, rather than natural history, being the 
theme of this sketch, I must pause here. 

Among the early Hindus the ancient city of Chaul was known by 
the name of चपावती (Champávati) *, and stated in some of their 
meagre extant records to have been the capital of an independent 
kingdom situated in the Paragurimakshetra of the Purinic geogra- 
phers. Various accounts of the origin of the name are given, such 
as ‘a place abounding in champa trees’ (Michelia Champaca)—-a 
supposition that I did not find myself warranted in entertaining, 
because of the total absence of any mention of that tree in the toler- 
ably exhaustive list of the plants of the district published by Hearnt, 
until I had the opportunity myself to count them in dozens in a 
single garden within the fort. The other account, and perhaps the 
more plausible of the two, is that which ascribes the foundation of the 
‘city to a king called Champa, whose name is, moreover, not unfrequently 
mentioned in the Puranas, and elsewhere.[ ‘The city of Champi- 
pura, for instance, is said to have been founded by a king of this name. 
This is the royal Buddhist city situated on the Ganges near the 
modern Bhágalpür, and formerly inhabited by the descendants of 
Ikshviku. This name is tracenble again in the designations of several 
other places, such as Champanir, Champavat, &c. In the Bramhottara 
Khanda of the Skanda Purána, ch. xvi, a description is given 
of four Indian cities, which are named Simantini, Varmani, Champá- 
vati, and Mathura. Again, mention is made of it in the Vetdl- 
panchaviniati and in the Kathirnava; but unfortunately there is 
nowhere evidence to connect any of these with Chaul. 

The name of Revadanda appears to be a reversion to one of its an- 
cient Puránic designations, * Reva’ being the name of the holy stream of 


* ठाणाजिल्याचे वर्णन p. 36; et infra. 
* Statistical Report of the Colaba, Agency, Bomb. 1854, pp. 26 et seq. 
हु + H.H, Wilson's Vishnu Purána, Lond. 1820, p. 445. 
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Narmada (Nerbudda), which, like the Ganga, has given its sacred 
name to many a rivulet. This is, however, a mere hypothesis. 
There are other explanations also respecting the etymology of the 
word Revadanda, one of which traces it to a tradition current amoug 
the Brahmans of the coast to the effect that when Krishna was 
reigning in Gujarat he had assigned the southern part of his kingdom, 
which embraced a considerable portion of the Northern Konkan, 
for the support of Revati, the wife of his brother Balarima, and that 
the * Revatikshetra, ' or ‘country of Revati, which is often mentioned 
in the Puranas, corresponds to the modern Revadanda.* Others, 
again, profess to have found its origin from inscriptions. A stone 
pillar was discovered near Government House, Bombay (Parell!), 
containing an inscription, dated 1102 a.s. (1181 १.०.), written in 
the Devanágari character, mostly in the Sanskrit language, but con- 
taining a curse in old Maráthi, referring to a grant of gardens in 
the village of Mandauli, in the district of Thadda (Thulla ?), by Sri- 
mat-Aparáditya, Prince of the Konkan— bis ancestors’ names being 
unfortunately omitted, thus leaving us entirely in the dark as to his 
pedigree or descendants—ta the temple of Sri-Vaijanitha (Mahadeva), 
situated in the town of Rabavanti, in which, it is mentioned, there 
were many merchants living. This Rabavanti is supposed by the 
late Professor Wilson | to correspond to Revadanda, from the cir- 
cumstance of its having been inhabited by merchants, and from its 
name being recorded in the monumental stone-pillar—a not uncom- 
mon form of memorial—in the neighbourhood of Chaul; while the 
objection raised against the date 1181 as being that in which the 
Tagara rijis of Padma Nila (Pannalla) ruled the Konkan (among 
whom there is no mention made of such a name as Aparáditya) is 
easily got over by supposing that this individual must have been 
simply a chieftain governing the Upper Konkan, or Chaul and 
its immediate vicinity, owing allegiance to the Tagara rájás, and per- 
haps from sheer vanity or pretentious exaggeration of his title styling 
himself ** Prince of the Konkan.” 

We tread on comparatively safe ground as we proceed to identify 
Chaul with its name as given by Western writers. Their itineraries of 
೩ coast line which was the best known of any part of India to the 

* कोकणाख्यान. अ?४-६, chaps. iv.-vi. 


+ Jour. R. As. Soc., Lond. 1835, vol. iii., p. 386. 
1 Ibid., p. 387. 
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Alexandrian merchants, during the first and second centuries of our 
era, and to the Arabs, the successors in the right line of some of 
Ptolemy's authorities, in the Middle Ages, although vague on the point 
of locations of the names with respect to the latitude, afford indications 
for identification certainly worth recording. Among these writers the 
foremost are, of course, Ptolemy, Arrian, and the author of the Periplus 
Maris Erythrai, variously estimated to have been written between 
80 and 150 A.D. It may be desirable to mention here the ap- 
proximate dates of the above geographical writers :— Periplus 80, 
Ptolemy 130, Arrian 150. The first calls Chaul zvgóAAa,* the next 
two 2८८७७०. These names are, again, supposed by Reinaudf{ to 
correspond to Symola, Chymola, or Malakita, and by Yule$ to 
Chimolo of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang. || Another writer, 
far older than these, tells us that Chaul, if Castaldus’ supposition is 
right, is the Comané of Ptolemy. 

Among the Arab and Persian writers we have first in the order 
of chronological precedence Maé(di, the celebrated Arab historian and 
geographer, who names Chaul 9०३ (Saimür) and refers to it thus:— 
“ I visited the city of Saimár, situated on the coast of Lar, and one of 
the dependencies of Balhárá, in the year 304 (916 a.p.).” Then he 
goes on to relate that at that time the reigning prince was named e le, 
(Janja), whieh name, Reinaud informs us,** is also found recorded in 
a copper-plate discovered about eighty years ago in the neighbourhood 
of Chaul, and which is dated circa 1018 A.D., indicating that the 
prince had reigned there some time previous to the advent of the 
famous author of the Meadows of Gold. This prince is perhaps 
the Sri Chhinna Déva Rájá, of the Silahára family, descended from 
the royal line of Tagara, and chief of tributary rijis who reigned 
in Thana over 1,400 villages of the Koükap, and whose name 
is recorded on some copper-plates discovered at the village of 


* Poriplus Maris Erythrai, edit. Blancard, p. 172. 
t Géographie de Ptoldmés, liv. vii., chap. 1 


1 Mémoire géographique, historique et scientifique sur PInde, Paris, 1849 
pp. 220-221 


8 Cathay and the way thither, Lond. 1868., vol. i., p. oxcii. 

|| Fo&’-Koud-Ki, p. 391, No. 94; and Julien's Vie de Hiouen Thsang, p. 420. 
«| Sir Herbert's Travels, Lond. 1605, p. 848. 

** Mémoire, loc. cit., and Jour. Asiatique, Série IV., tome 4, pp. 268.264. 
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Bhándüpa.* Maélidi then tells us that there were about ten 
thousand Mahomedans in the city of Saimür from Siraf, Oman, 
Bassora, Bagdad, &c., exclusive of what he calls »—9 (baisar), i.e. 
children of Arabs born in the country. He goes on to relate that 
the Mahomedans of the place had at their head a man elected from 
among themselves whose title was 4° )೩ (Hazama), who was invested 
with power by the prince of the country, to whom he owed fealty, and 
that in our author's time the individual who filled this high post of 
Hazama was called Abi Said. 


The Lar, also called Lardefa, mentioned by 3186061, is evidently the 
territory of Gujarit and the Northern Konkan, embracing Broach, 
Thana, and Chaul, and which name is given by Ptolemy as Lariké. 
The connection between Lar and Gujarat is so intimate that Ibn Said 
speaks, on Abulfeda’s authority, of the two names as identical ; and it 
was probably a political rather than a geographical division of the 
kingdom of Balhárá. The sea to the west of the coast was also called 
in the early Mahomedan times, ‘ the sea of Lar,’ and the language 
spoken on its shores is by Masddi named * Lari.’ 


As regards Balhárü, whom Maéáüdi mentions as the reigning prince 
to whom Saimir was tributary, it has long been identified as the name 
of the dynasty which reigned at Valabhi (Valabhipura) in Gujarat, 
and according to Soliman, a merchant and one of the greatest travellers 
of his age, was in his time the chief of all the princes in India, the 
latter acknowledging his preéminence ; while the Arabs themselves were 
shown great favours and enjoyed great privileges in his dominions. 

Next in order is Ibn Muhalhal, who, it is supposed, visited the 
city of Chaul, which he also calls Saimtr, in the year 941 a.D., or about 
twenty-five years after Maáüdi. His whole narrative is unfortunately 
not extant, and the extracts made from his work by Yáküt, Kazwini,. 
Kurd de Schloezer, and others have caused doubts to be raised as to the 
genuineness of his travels, made up, as they are, of so many loose frag- 
ments. There are, however, reasons to believe that the traveller was in 
India about the middle of the tenth century (942 a.p.), when he ac- 


* Jour. R. As. Soc., vol. ii, pp. 383-384, The plate was discovered in 
1830 at Bhándüpa, in Salsette. It is dated 948 Saka (1027 ೬.೦.). 

+ Maroudj-al-Dseheb, tome 1, fol. 49; and Les Prairies d'Or, par MM. Bar- 
bier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, Paris, 1861.66, p. 66. 


1 Bir H. M. Elliot's History of India, &c., Lond. 1867, vol. i, p. 4; and 
Lassen’s Ind. Alter., vol. iii., pp. 533 et seq. 
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companied the Chinese Ambassador from the King of China, Kalin Bin 
Shakhabar, who had arrived at the court of Nasri Bin Ahmed Bin 
Ismail, of the Samanide at Bokhara, to negotiate a marriage between his 
King's daughter and Noah the son of Nasri. Ibn Muhalhal speaks of 
Chaul thus :-- At another foot of the mountain towards the north is 
the city of Saimiir, whose inhabitants are of great beauty, and said 
to be descended from Turks and Chinese. From this place also 
Saimir wood is named, though it ís only brought thither for sale." * 
Zakariya-al-Kazwini, who compiled his works from the writings of Ibn 
Muhalhal and others after the middle of the thirteenth century, says 
of Saimür :—“ A city of Hind near the confines of Sind (an Arabic 
demarcation). The people are very beautiful and handsome, from 
being born of Turk and Indian parents. There are Musulmáns, Chris- 
tians, Jews, and Fire-worshippers there. The merchandize of the Turks 
is conveyed hither, and the aloes called Saimiri are named from this 
place. The temple of Saimür is an idol-temple, on the summit of a 
high eminence, under the charge of keepers. There are idols in it of 
turquoise and baijddak (a stone like a ruby), which are highly vener- 
ated. In the city there are mosques, Christian churches, synagogues, 
and fire-temples. The infidels do not slaughter animals, nor do they 
eat flesh, fish, or eggs ; but there are some who will eat animals that 
“have fallen down precipices, or that have been gored to death, but they 
do not. eat those that have died a natural death. This information has 
been derived from Migar Bin Muhalhil, author of the 4jzibu-l-buldán, 
who travelled into various countries and recorded their wonders." t 


Then follow two contemporary travellers, Shaikh Abii Ishak and Ibn 
Haukal. They are supposed to have written about the middle of 
the tenth century (340 A.H., 951 A.D.) The former is a little 
anterior in point of time to Ibn Ifaukal, but they both met in the 
valley of the fndus and compared notes, and exchanged observations. 
The text of Shaikh Abi was first published by Dr. Moeller at Gotha 
in 1839, under the title of Liber Clamatum, and a translation of the 
same into German appeared in 1815, and of a portion of it into Italian 
in 1842. He places Saimür among the “ cities of Hind" in contradis- 
tinction to the “ cities of Sind," and refers to it thus :—“ From Kam- 
báya to Saimür is the land of the Balhárá, and iu it there are several 


* Cathay, ut supra, p. exi. 
+ Elliot, ut supra, p. 97. 
5 * VOL. XII. 8. 
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kings." hen, again, in reference to distances he says :—“ From 
Sindán to Saimür five days. Between Saimür and Sarandib fifteen 
days."* [bn Haukal, in his 4sAKálu-l Bilád, uses the same words as 
his fellow-traveller in his references to Saimür.T 


Next comes the most accurate of all Arab writers of the time, Aba 
Rihin Al-Birünj. He wrote about 1030 A.D. He calls Chaul Jaimár, 
and says: “It is situated to the south of Tana, in the country of 
Lirin.”f 

Edrisi, who wrote about the year 548 a.n. (1153 A.p.), writes the 
name of the city thus— ) yore (Saimiir), and, as Jaubert has it, fixes 
its position as follows:—'* De là [Barouh, i.e. Broach] à Seimur 
on compte deux jouruées." Elsewhere he writes :--" Saimür, five 
days from Sindán, is a large well-built town. Cocoanut trees grow 
here in abundance ; henna 8190 grows here, nnd the mountains produce 
many aromatic plants, which are exported." Then again :— “ Kam- 
báya, Sübüra, Sindán, and Saimür form part of India. ‘The last named 
belongs to a country whose king is called Balhári ; his kingdom is 
vast, well-peopled, commercial, and fertile. It pays heavy taxes, so 
that the king is immensely rich. Many aromatics and perfumes are 
produced in the country." $ 

Among the later Mahomedan writers we have Sadik Isfaháni, who, 
in his Takswin-al-Bulddn, written circa 1635, gives up the Arabic 
perversion of Saimür, and adopts one that is the closest approximation 


to Chaul, writing Use (Chirel), and places it, in accordance with his 


own system of computation, in Long. 88° and Lat. 36°. The other 
is the author of the Arabic work on the History of the Mahomedans 
in Malabar, called ToAfat-ol- Majáhidin, translated by Rowlandson 
and published by the Oriental Translation Fund in 1833, who writes 
Sheiul, which is not very distantly removed from the modern Chaul.{ 


Now putting together all these forms of the name, such as the 


* Elliot, ut supra, p. 30 
+ Ibid., p. 39 
1 Jour. Asiatique, Sept. 1844, p. 263 (p. 121 do Fragments) 


8 Géographie d'Edrisi, &c., par Amédéc Janbert, Paris, 1820, pp. 175-76 
and Elliot, ut supra, pp. 85-86 


|| The Geographical Works of Siidik Isjaháni, translated by J. C. Lond, 1832, 
p. 88. 


€ Ind, Ant., vol. iii., p. 214. 
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Champavati of the ancient Hindus, the Simylla of the Greeks, the Saimür 
of the Arabs, the Chivel of the later Mahomedan writers, and the 
Chebval of the Marithis,* there is no doubt, in the face of the above- 
noted authorities, and others to be mentioned hereafter, who plead 
warmly for the identity of these names, that the place they all refer to 
is but the modern Chaul, a form of spelling I have here adopted, in 
preference to others, being the one invariably found in almost all the 
Portuguese records of both olden and: modern times. 


It was Reinaud, I presume, who first identified Simylla emporium 
et promontorium of Ptolemy and the Periplus with the Saimár of the 
Arab writers,—an identification that has met with the approbation 
of Yule, who does, besides, identify the above two names with Chaul. 
Kiepert, in his Map of Ancient India published about twenty-five years 
ago, under the personal supervision of the veteran Indianist Lassen to 
illustrate his Indische dlterthumskunde, placed Simylla at Bassein, 
which Yule first removed to Chaul, as evidenced in his recently published 
Map of Ancient India in Dr. W. Smith’s Historical Atlas of Ancient 
Geography, inhis Cathay, published about ten years before, and other 
writings,—a removal that has been declared by one of the learned journ- 
alists on this side of India to be * much more satisfactory."t Yule, after 
giving the grounds on which his identifications rest, goes on further to 
suggest, from the reconstruction of all the loose fragments of the divers 
spellings of the name, that ‘‘it seems likely that the old name was some- 
thing like Chaimul or Chánwul."[ Elsewhere he writes :—‘ Chanwul 
Chamul or Chánwur would easily run into Semylla or Jaimur on one 
hand, and into Chaul on the other.”§ How difficult it is to settle 
doubtful points in the ancient geography of India, whether Greek, 
Chinese, Arab, or Sanskrit, is well known; and some of the above 
identifications, though not made with rashness, are to be received with 
caution, being possible but not proveable. They cannot, in fact, be 
accepted as final, although that they will generally be admitted as satis- 


* The ७७818 have a tradition to tbe effect that this designation is derived 
from Chyavanariahi, the famous sage mentioned in Rájávali and Sabyádri 
Khanda of tbe Skanda Purina, who had settled himself at Chaul; but this ia 
unsupported by any written authority. 

+ Ind. Ant., voL iv., p. 282. t Cathay, p. cxcii. 

§ Ind. Ant., vol. i., p. 321. Some of the Greek writers, instead of Simylla, 
write Semylla ; just as the Arabs, instead of Saimür, write Jaimür or Taimar. 
Ptolemy in one place says the natives call the place Timylla, and one of hia 
commentators questions whether it 15 Tiamylla. 
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tactory in the present state of our knowledge it requires no unneces- 
sary iteration to prove. 


The river of Chaul is no exception to this confused system of 
nomenclature. Rivers in the Koükan have, as a rule, two namcs, —the 
one of the uppermost port on the estuary, used by the maritime 
population ; the other of the stream itself, used by dwellers inland : thus 
the beautiful Kondulika, the genuine name of the river which debouches 
into the bay of Chaul, by which name it is known among the people 
living inland, is called Rohe-Ashtamichi-K hádi, khá dé meaning literally 
a brackish part near the mouth ofthe river. It is fortunate, however, 
that it has no esoteric name besides, —a practice that is not unfrequent 
in the Konkan, such as Türamati for the Kili or Muslej Ghiit river, a 
name that is chiefly used by the Brihmans for purposes of worship.* 


The history of Chau! during the ancient authentic Hindu period 
is as much involved in obscurity as the Puránic one : Revatikshetra, 
for instance, is, as before mentioned, as doubtful in its form and mean- 
ing as the inscriptional allusion of Rabavanti, where the temple of 
Sri-Veijanátha is said to be situated. This uncertainty is, moreover, made 
palpable by the complete disappearance from the locality of every trace 
of the elaborate Brahmiinic Snivite worship, to which that temple was 
first dedicated, to make room for the worship of Hingülzá, which 
flourishes at present in all its aboriginal 17190 splendour. 


Chaul, there is no doubt, must have been a place of note in the 
beginning of the Christian era, or else the Greek writers would not 
have mentioned it. That during the Hindu authentic period the 
place had attained some degrce of civilization cannot also be doubted, 
for, besides the tradition of its 360 temples and tanks above alluded 
to, there is the legend that states that the ancient temple of Kilka- 
bhavini, which still exists by the side of a tank having a dome rather 
like a Musalmin tomb, had in former times an idol of that goddess 
which, it is believed, sprang—like its cognate of Wálukeéwara, whose 
legend was published by me about two ycars ago +—into the tank 
beside her temple on the approach of the Musalmáns, and it is 
not yet known whether that idol has returned to its primitive abode 
or not.f 


೪ Jud. Ant. vol. iv., p. 283. 
+ Ibid., vol. iii., pp. 47 et scq. 


1 Iud. Aal., vol. iv., p. 67. 
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The peculiar architecture of that temple also would certainly lead 
one to infer that Chaul wasa Hindu town that had before the arrival of 
the Mahomedans reached a marked degree of civilization. Coming 
down to the undeniably authentic period of copper-plates, inscriptions 
in stone, and coins, one meets with a number of dynasties disputing 
among themselves, at various times, the possession of the Konkan. 
Among the struggles for supremacy which ensued at various epochs 
among the Chálukyas, the 77808185, the Tagaras, the Silaháras, and 
innumerable other petty chieftains, we are at a loss to find out to whom 
Chaul did really belong. The presumption is that the Silahára family, 
a branch of the Tagara, who reigned at Sri Sthanaka, and whose 
capital is in the copper-plates called Puri, being, as the inscriptions style 
the sovereign, the “lord of 1,400 villages of the Konkan,’’ most probably 
included Chaul among their dominions, although there is no specifica- 
tion to that effect.* Puri seems to be Thana, i.e. the capital par 
excellence, and not Elephanta Island or Ghárápuri, notwithstanding 
that some of the early European writers, such as Garcia d’Orta and 
Linschoten, call it Pori and Pory respectively. The same designation 
must have led Friar Odoric to describe Thini as Hec terra est optim? 
situata ............ et fuit regis Pori, qui cum rege Alexandro yralium 
magnum commisit," a statement that is, in the face of events, utterly 
paradoxical. Again, there are no vestiges of any deacription of an 
ancient town in the island of Elephanta, while in ‘Thana there are still 
some, traceable with difficulty, uo doubt; although, when seen by 
Giovani Botero, these ‘‘remains of an immense city" were more 
plainly visible, and “the town still contained 5,000 velvet-weavers.”’ T 


Of the Buddhists and Jainas we have no record in Chaul, except 
perhaps an ornamental fragment of a Jaina temple that bas been sup- 
posed to have existed centuries ago in Chaul, but whose traces are now 
entirely obliterated. It was discovered by Hearn$ under a banyan-tree, 
lying along with some other such pieces under a heap of rubbish. 


® Besides these, there are other copper-plates found at Thin in 1787, 
bearing date Saka 939 (1018 a.p.), which record a grant by Rfj& Arikeéava , 
Devar£já, of tbe same family, governing the whole Konkan, consisting of “ 1,400 
villages with cities and other places acquired by his arm.” See Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. i., p. $57. For other grants by “a viceroy of the Kofikan " 
under a prince of Yfdava descent, see Jour. R. As. Soc., vol, ii., p. 300, 

+ Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. ii., p. 143. 

X Yule's Marco Pols, ut supra, vol. ii., p. 331. 

§ Stat. Rep. of Colaba Agency, y. 110. 
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It consists of a marble stone-piece, and its workmanship is, in the 
opinion of our late deeply lamented Honorary President, Dr. Wilson, 
of Rájputáná origin, the most prominent figures being the Tirthan- 
karas, or saints of the Jaina creed. It is presumable that from 
the large series of the Kuda caves and cells near Mhar, in the neighbour- 
hood of Chaul, of purely Buddhist construction, Chaul and its vicinity 
must have undoubtedly been one of the strongholds of Buddhism 
in Western India. Their position there, however, would not involve any 
high degree of civilization in the neighbouring town, asitis well known 
that the Buddhist Srámanas, not unlike the Christian monks, usually 
established their monasteries in places remarkable for solitude and 
beauty of situation.* 

It appears that about the end of the 13th century this part of 
the Konkan was conquered by Bhim Raji—said by some to be a son 
of Rámadeva Raja of Devagiri, afterwards Daulatábüd, mentioned 
by Ibn Batüta as belonging to the Yádava dynasty—and subverted 
by the Mahomedans in 1317 A.D., and by others to the Chelia or 
military Banian caste. But, whatever be his origin, the conqueror did 
not long preserve the integrity of his dominions, which were soon 
divided into fifteen Maháls, the principal portion being inherited by his 
son Pratápa Shah, who was at last defeated and dispossessed of his 
kingdom by the invaders from Chaul, under the leadership of his 
brother-in-law named Nágar Sháh, until the latter was in his turn de- 
feated by the Mahomedans.t 

Coming down to the Mahomedan period, it strikes us as probable 
that when the Mahomedans had established themselves in the Dakhan, 
they lost no time in securing to themselves, for both strategical and 
commercial reasons, the seaports of the Konkan, and that they did so 
there is historical evidence to prove. 

As early as 1347 a.D., when Sultan A-la-u-din Hussain Kangoh 
Báhmany became king of the Dakhan and fixed his residence at Kul- 
burga or Affnábád, all the country lying between the river Bhima and 
the vicinity of the fortress of Rudrá, and from the port of Chaul to the 
city of Bidar, was soon brought within the circle of his possessions. 


In 1356, when the dominions of Ala-ud-din became divided into sepa- 


* See my Memoir on the Tooth-Relic of Ceylon, p. 18. 
T Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc., vol. vi., p. 192; Tod's Western India, p. 150. 
1 Scotts Ferishta, vol. i., pp. 9-10, 
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rategovernments, Chaul and three other cities, with some territory around, 
were committed to Mahomed, son of his brother Ali Sháh. This 
prince, who is said to have been a man of sweet disposition, humane 
and just, established schools for orphans, with ample funds for their 
maintenance, in 1378 a. D., in both the cities of Dábul and Chaul. 
The ೫8810871 and the Shahi dynasty of Ahmednagar promoted by 
all means in their power the prosperity of Chaul. It was from this 
city, as well as from Goa, that Sultin Féroz Shih used to despatch 
vessels every year to procure him the manufactures and gurious pro- 
ducts from all quarters of the then known globe, and to bring to his 
court persons celebrated for talent.* 


But both Féroz Sháh and his successors were not entirely engaged 
in the pacific course of trade; a little campaigning with the neigh- 
bouring Hindu chieftains, and occasional skirmishes with the rebels 
in their own dominions in the Konkan, were by no means rare. In 
1469 Mallik-al-Tijar Khajeh Jehan Gawan had to march with a power- 
ful army against the Rai of Kelhna and refractory rajas in the Koükan ; 
and, as on other occasions, the troops were ordered from Chaul to join 
him in this service. t 


Of the fourteenth century we have no traveller recording his impres- 
sions of the city of Chaul, except, perhaps, he whom Yule not inaptly 
calls “the lying Mandevill.” The compass of his travels, which, if 
true, would certainly equal, if not surpass, that of “ the Moor,” includes 
Chaul among his other numerous peregrinations. He refers to Chaul 
thus : “ Est et non longè ab ista insula regio seu insula Cava vel Chava 
(here Hakluyt adds a marginal note—“ Insula Chava vel Chaul forte)” 
quee a primo statu multüm est minorata per mare. Hi sunt infidelis- 
simi Paganorum. Nam quidam adorant Solem, alii Lunam, ignem, 
aquam, et terram, arborem vel serpentem, vel cui de mané primo ob- 
viant. Ibi magni mures, quos nos dicimus rattas, sunt in quantitate 
parvorum canum. Et quoniam per cattos capi non possunt, capiantur 
per canes maiores." f 


Now this is, mutatis mutandis, what Friar Odoric about the same 


* Briggs’s History of the Rise of the Mahonedan Power in India, Lond, 1829, 
vol. ii., p. 368. 


+ Ibid., p. 483. 
$ Rakluyt’s Collection of Vouages, vol. ii, p. 104. 
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time* wrote ou Thánà, which he had visited about the beginning of the 
second quarter of the l4th century. Sir John Mandevill here openly 
plagiarizes not only facts, but even the mongrel Latin of the Friuli 
monk. It appears strange that Jordanus, having been at Thana 
only a few years before Odoric, should, like Odoric himself, have 
omitted to mention so close and flourishing a place as Chan]; 
but most probably they confined themselves to their missionary 
track, and did not care for describing places they did not visit. 1t 
is still stranger that Marco Polo and Ibn Batüta, who traversed 
the peninsula on its western side about the middle of the 14th 
century, should have remained absolutely reticent about a city which, 
according to the testimony of the Arab writers who preceded them, 
was a flourishing emporium of trade with the West.  Rennell, the Father 
of Indian Geography, remarks that “little can be gleaned from Marco 
Polo," and that “the travels of Cosmas in the Gth century, and of the two 
Mahomedan travellers in the Sth, afford few materials for history.” t 
It was so, I dare say, in the days of Rennell ; since then it has been 
ascertained that the omission of the name of the Konkan by Marco 
Polo is more apparent than real, for his 'l'háná stands for the 
Konkan,— 'l'háná being, as it was in the time of Al-Birüni, the capital 
cf the Northern Konkan. 

Rashid-ud-din, in 1310 a.p., and Ibn Batiita, about 1350 a.p, 
call that city Konkan-Tána and Kukin-Tána respectively, while an 
Italian writer of the same century names it Cucintana,} and Barbosa 
Tana mayambu, which latter designation Yule considers to be the first 
indication of the name of Bombay.§ Ibn Batüta, owing perhaps 
to the political aspect of India being in a state of transition, from 
the form assumed in consequence of the Afghan conquests of the 
preceding century, to the general disorganization which paved the way 
for the establishment of the new empire of Timür, could not visit all 
renowned places as ‘hina, nor be precise about the government and 
other particulars of the maritime cities like Chaul, although he 
maintains no reserve regarding the condition of different other places he 
visited on the southern coast. His spelling of the Hindu names 


* Odoric’s travels refer to the year 1380 a.p., while the spurious peregrina- 
tions of Maudevill extend between the years 1322 and 1356 A.D. For Odoric’s 
travels see Hakluyt, ut supra, p. 143. 

+ J. Rennel!'s Memoir of a Map of Hindustan, Lond. 1788, p. xli. 

f R. A.S. Journal, New Reries, vol. iv., p. 340. 

6 Yule's Marco Polo, uL supra, vol. ii., p. 331. 
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is, however, highly problematical. Marco Polo was at Thana about 
1385 A.D» and describes the manners of the people of that neigh- 
bourhood, and the trade in horses and other traffic, much as travellers 
in the next two centuries describe Chaul, which we shall see further 
on, as we follow the sequence of events.* 


Cosmas Indicopleustes, who flourished in the reign of Justinian, 
describing the city and population of Kalliina—which is according 
to some the Kalyánapura near Udupi, while others, with more plausi- 
ble reasons, assert itto be the old city of the Konkan to the north 
of Tháná — refers to Sibór, which, in accordance with the order of his 
names, indicates it rather as the Saimár of the mediseval Arabs, or the 
modern Chaul, than Supára near Bassein, as it has been supposed 
by some of his commentators. 

** The two Mahomedan travellers" mentioned by Kennell were for ೩ 
time an enigma for me, until the work of Eusebius Renaudot, who first 
edited and translated the manuscripts of these two travellers of the 9th 
century, in the year 1718, solved it. An English version of them 
appeared in 1733, and was reprinted in Pinkerton's Collection of 
Voyages in 1811.+ A new edition reprinted in French, by Reinaud and 
Alfred Maury, has also been lately published. Now all these writers 
seem to agree that the reason why “the two Mahomedans" are silent 
on the Konkan is because a portion of their manuscripts, which refer to 
the voyage between the Indus and Goa, is missing. But of the two 
the genuine traveller seems to be only the one known by the before- 
mentioned name of Soliman, who is supposed to have travelled in 
India about 898 A.D. ; while the other, named Abu Said Hussain 
of Siraf, never once left the latter place for India, although, like 
Maudevill, he had the knack of fabricating a Ulysses-like travelling 
episode, in which he fixes his start in the year 237 a.m. (851 A.D.) 


During part of the 13th and the 14th centuries, the city of 
Chaul had, like Diu, in the opinion of Baldeeus,t sunk into a state of 
comparative obscurity. The Arabs, as mentioned by their own histo- 
rians, made during that time several descents upon the west coast, 
and, though they made no fixed stay in it, a number of individual 
merchants established themselves there and carried on a brisk business. 

* Yule's Marco Polo, ut supra, vol. ii., p. 230. 

+ Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages, Lond. 1811, vol. ii., p. 179. 

} Churchill's Collection of Voyages, vol. iv., p. 150. 
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It again rose by degrees to become a place of considerable note in the 
15th century, during the prosperity of the Báhmani dynasty and its 
Abmadnagar branch. 

It was during these times that the Russian traveller Athanasius 
Nikitin first visited the city of Chaul. He writes in 1470 A.D. thus :— 
* We sailed six weeks in the tava (a vessel) till we reached Chivil, 
and left Chivil on the seventh week after the great day (Easter 
Sunday). This is au Indian country. People go about naked, with 
their heads uncovered and bare breasts; the hair tressed into one tail, 
and thick bellies. They bring forth children every year, and the 
children are many ; and men and women are black. "When I go out 
many people follow me, and stare at the white man. 

<< Their kniaz (Russian word for prince or chief) wears a fata (a 
large silken garment still worn by the women of the lower classes of 
Russia round the head or over the upper part of the body) on the 
head; and another on the loins ; the boyars (noblemen) wear it on the 
shoulders and the loins; the Aniaginies (princesses) wear it also round 
the shoulders and the loins.* The servants of the kniaz and of the. 
boyars attach the fata round the loins, carrying in the hand s shield and 
8 sword or a scimitar, or knives, or a sabre or a bow and arrow— 
but all naked and barefooted. Women walk about with their heads 
uncovered and their breasts bare. Boys and girls go naked till seven 
years, and do not hide their shame." t 

As the accounts of travellers, in the absence of better materials, are 
the only natural and easy method of attaining a tolerably accurate 
knowledge of the place, each illustrating the other and serving asa 
commentary too on the brief text of its precursors, showing at the same 
time the advance or decline the place has undergone during the 
course of ages, I quote here from the travels of a Roman who followed 
the Russian about thirty years after. He describes the place and man- 
ners of the inhabitants in much the same style as the Russian does. 

Ludovico di Varthema, who travelled in India from the year 
1503 to 1508, and was an eye-witness to the first commercial en- 
terprise of the Portuguese on the western coast, writes :—“ Depart- 
ing from the said city of Combeia (Cambay), I travelled on until 


© Varthema’s Alla Apostolicha. 


+ India in the Fifteenth Century, edited by R. H. Major, Lond. 1857, part 
iii., pp. 8 and 9. 
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I arrived at another city named Cevul, which is distant from the 
&bove-mentioned city twelve days' journey, and the country between 
the.one and the other of these cities is called Guzerati. The King 
of this Cevul is a pagan. The people are of a dark tawny colour. As 
to their dress, with the exception of some Moorish merchants, some 
wear a sbirt, and some go naked with a cloth round their middle, with 
nothing on their feet or head. The people are warlike : their arms are 
swords, bucklers, bows and spears made of reeds and wood, and they 
possess artillery. This city is extremely well walled, and is distant 
from the sea two miles. It possesses an extremely beautiful river, by 
which a very great number of foreign vessels go and return, because 
the country abounds in everything excepting grapes, nuts, and 
chestnuts. They collect here an immense quantity of grain, of barley, 
and of vegetables of every description ; and cotton stuffs are manufac- 
tured here in great abundance. I do not describe their faith here, 
because their creed is the same as that of the King of Calicut, of which 
I will give you an account when the proper time shall come.* There 
are in this city a very great number of Moorish merchants. The 
atmosphere begins here to be more warm than cold. Justice is extremely 
well administered here. This king has not many fighting men. The 
inhabitants here have horses, oxen, and cows in great abundance. .+ 


We shall now pass on to describe the most interesting of all the 
periods of the history of Chaul—the Portuguese period. But before 
doing so it is necessary, for the better elucidation of the subject, to go 
back to a previous period, and survey briefly the condition of the Por- 
tuguese on their first arrival on the coast. 


During their ascendancy in the Indian seas the Portuguese never 
aspired, in spite of splendid opportunities both in Gujarat and the 
Dakhan, to acquire political and territorial influence, but confined 
themselves merely to the acquisition of maritime and trading power by 
the establishment of factories on the coast and small garrisons for their: 
defence. 


७ On the religion of the king of Calicut ho says that the king of Calicut 18 a 
pagan, and worships a God whom the people call the Creator ; while they also 
believe in one spirit, deumo (deva ?) besides God, whom they call Tamerani 
(Malabar Tambaran, meaning lord or master), and the king keepa his deumo in, 
a chapel in his palace, ಹಿಂ, : see pp. 136-137. 


+ The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema, edited by G. P. Badger, Lond. 1863, 
pp. 113-114. 
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Although their real dominion was on the ocean, where their ships, 
armed and manned in & manner superior to that of the Eastern poten- 
tates, were victorious in almost every encounter, still their seaports, 
with a chain of forts, were in a very short time extended along the coast 
line from Mozambique and Sofala in Eastern Africa, Ormuz in the Per- 
sian Gulf, Diu and Damaun in Gujarat, Bassein, Chaul, Goa, Angediva, 
Cannanore, and Cochin on the Malabar Coast, Ceylon, the Coromandel 
Coast, Malacca, and the Muluccas, to China and Japan. This sudden 
rise of a small nation in the west of Europe originated in a handful of 
enterprising men and bold adventurers. 

When Vasco da Gama arrived, on the 20th May 1498, at Calicut,* 
which was then the principal emporium of trade in that part of India, 
sending out every year above five hundred ships to the Red Sea, he 
endeavoured to open communication with the Zamorin (Samondry 
Rijs) in order to obtain such privileges and facilities as would 
enable the Portuguese to carry on an advantageous commerce with 
this rich country. He landed, and with great pomp made his appear- 
ance before that prince, who, actuated by motives of the soundest 
policy, showed a decided disposition to favour the admiral and his 
erew. Soon after, however, the intrigues and malicious reports of the 
Mahomedans from Egypt and Arabia, who commanded then the 
whole commerce of the Indian seas, carrying away not only rich 
cargoes, but shiploads of pilgrims, and who were jealous of the foreigners’ 
interference with their own prerogatives, wrought a sudden change in the 
mind of the sovereign, who consented to make Vasco da Gama a prisoner. 
The prudence and firmness of the latter, however, availed him much 
at this juncture, for, observing ominous signs in the behaviour of 
the people on the release of two of his officers who had been detained 
by the Zamorin, Vasco da Gama weighed anchor and set sail; and 
although pursued by the enemy’s fleet, a breeze springing up, he got 
clear off and reached home in safety on the 29th August 1499. 

A new expedition was now fitted out, under Pedro Alvares Cabral, 
with a fleet comprising 13 vessels and 1,200 men. On their arrival 
at Calicut the Zamorin received them with imposing ceremonies, 
although the Mahomedans, whose resources in intrigue were otherwise 
inexhaustible, were not less demonstrative. Permission being neverthe- 


* A pretty good representation of the city of Calicut as it was in 1574 is 
given by Brun and Hosenburg, and copied by Beveridge in his History of India, 
vol, 1., p. 156. i P 
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less obtained to establish a factory, under the charge of Ayres Correa, 
in one of the Zamorin's palaces, a fair start was then made by the 
Portuguese to trade on a systematic plan with India. 

It was, notwithstanding, highly impolitic under the circumstances to 
overlook the fact that the Mahomedans, thus brought into close 
competition with the foreigner, would beneath this seeming friendship 
nourish hostile intentions, moved as they were, beyond the feelings 
of political ambition and mercantile cupidity, by their natural hatred 
towards the Christians. But Cabral, itappears, in spite of all his excel- 
lent qualities, allowed himself, through Ayres Correa, to fall too easily 
into the snare thus laid for him. 

The consequence was that the king and his myrmidons who never 
ceased for a moment to plot against them, und watch for an oppor- 
tunity to attack them, profited by the uncircumspect conduct of the 
Portuguese, who had been treacherously induced to capture a merchant 
vessel with seven elephants on board. "This affording them a pretext 
for the outrage, they stormed the building and overpowered the inmates. 
Their number amounted to seventy, and being unable to resist the thou- 
sands of Moors, Nairs, and others who in a body assailed the factory, 
fifty of them, the factor Ayres Correa included, were slaughtered on the 
spot, the rest escaping into thesea to swim over and seek shelter on board 
their vessels. The factory was first plundered and then reduced to 
ashes. 'This may be appropriately described as the inauspicious be- 
ginning of the hostilities which raged almost uninterruptedly for two 
centuries between the Portuguese on the one side and the Moslems and 
Hindus on the other, with a short interval of peace, until the whole 
fabric of the former tottered to its very foundation, and fell ೩ rich 
prize to the energetic and moral endeavours of 8. great nation, which 
now happily sways the destinies of this important country. 


Cabral’s retaliation was severe. The Zamorin, perceiving that the 
matter was taking a grave turn, manifested an anxiety to cultivate the 
friendship of such powerful strangers. This is in accordance with the 
singular character of the Orientals, who from the days of Taxiles, Porus, 
and others of the time of Alexander of Macedon downwards have been 
always playing ೩ similar róle. But Cabral, determined to avenge their 
brutality, on a sudden made a furious onset, captured ten Moorish 
ships, transferred their cargoes to his own vessels, made their crews 
prisoners, and then ranging the captured vessels in a line before the city 
set them on fire, exhibiting them in full blaze before the citizens 
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of Calicut. He then drew his ships up in line of battle and 
opened a furious cannonade upon the city, which was destroyed 
in several places, hundreds of its inhabitants being killed. The 
Zamorin himself had a narrow escape, as one of his favourite Nairs was 
struck down beside him by a cannon-ball ; and he hastily fled into the 
interior of his country. Cabral then set sail for Cochin, and after an 
encounter or two with the Calicut fleet started on his homeward 
voyage, arriving in Lisbon on the 31st July 1501. 

Before Cabral’s arrival at Lisbon, a third armament, under Joad da 
Nova, was on its way to India; it consisted of three ships and one 
caravel with 400 men. He was followed by Vasco da Gama, in his 
second voyage, with a fleet of twenty ships and the title of Admiral of 
the Eastern Seas. The details of the conflicts which ensued, although 
highly entertaining, possess little interest for my subject. Vasco, 
however, succeeded in forming a triple alliance with the kings of Cochin 
and Cannanore, and sailed for Europe on the 20th December 1503, 
reaching Lisbon in the following September. 

Some time after, the Viceroy, Dom Francisco d’Almeida, arrived in 
India. He sailed on the 25th March 1505 from Lisbon in com- 
mand of a magnificent fleet of twenty-two ships,* carrying, in 
addition to the crew, 1,500 trained soldiers, and arrived at Angediva 
on the 8th September of the same year.t Cabral, though 
his resentment was sufficiently gratified, had thought of applying 
to the Zamorin for further redress; but learning that he had coun- 
tenanced the outrage, he left the reprisals to Vasco da Gama in his second 
voyage and to Almeida. A powerful fleet was then equipped by the lat- 
ter to demand satisfaction for the injuries that had been sustained by his 
countrymen. All this, to cut the story short, was at last obtained. 

There was thus a respite; but the calm was not unlike that which 
forebodes greater disasters. While most of the Portuguese officers 
were engaged in the conquest of Sofala, the Zamorin of Calicut, 
always instigated by his Mahomedan subjects, was secretly making 
exertions to raise up enemies against the Portuguese, and enter- 
ing into an offensive and defensive alliance with the king of Gujarat, 
Mahomed Shah, was through him invoking the assistance of the 


* Of these ships eleven were to return with merchandize to Portugal, and 
the rest to remain in India. 

+ Bee my Historical and Archeological Sketch of the Is'and of Angediva, 
Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. 1876, vol. xi., pp. 288 et seq. 
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Mameluke Sultán of Egypt to drive away the dreaded. Farangís from 
the Indian seas. Almeida, being made aware of these machinations, 
sent his son Dom Lourenco d'Almeida with eleven vessels to cruise 
about the coast and counteract the designs of the Zamorin by destroying 
the fleet he had equipped. Dom Lourenço fell in with them at the port 
of Cannanore while on his way, and after a severe engagement put 
them to flight. A great booty, consisting of ships laden with spice, was 
taken ; and after sinking some, and running others aground, Dom Lou- 
renco returned to relieve the garrison of the Angediva island, which 
was being besieged by the Mahomedans under the command of a 
renegade, who, on the approach of Dom Lourenco, made, with his 
barbarous host, a precipitate retreat, and in their hasty flight they lost 
several of their vessels. 


These two signal victories, one following the other, achieved by the 
valour of the younger Almeida, seemed to have inspired the enemy 
with terror, and made them (so it was imagined) more cautious than 
ever in any new attempt against their rivals. But this was a mistake. 
The irrepressible Zamorin, relying on the predictions of his wizards 
and soothsayers, was arming afresh a fleet against the Portuguese, 
who this time were somewhat distracted by a petty strife with the 
Socotrines. No sooner was the news heard than the Viceroy sent his 
son, Dom Lourenco, with a squadron of ten ships to cruise about the 
sea. On his way in search of the Calicut fleet, which had sailed 
northwards, Dom Lourenco for the first time cast anchor at the 
entrance of the port of Chaul, into which seven vessels of the enemy 
entered without saluting his standard. Dom Lourenco upon this 
followed them in his boats, and the Moors, having no other resource 
left, leaped overboard and attempted to escape to the shore; but 
while in the water many of them were barbarously slain. This almost 
unprovoked cruelty was soon followed by another still more execrable, 
in which Gonçalo Vas was the chief actor. While on his way from 
Cannanore to join Dom Lourenco, Vas fell in with a Mahomedan ship 
having a Portuguese pass, but in spite of this he sunk the vessel with 
her crew sewed up in sails, that they might never be seen again. 
Scarcely even for a day did this inhuman action remain secret, as the 
perpetrator had perhaps thought it would, for the body of one of the 
Moors who had been thus basely destroyed was washed ashore, the 
vietim being recognized as the nephew of Mamale, a rich merchant of 
Malabar. From that moment the latter swore vengeance against the 
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Portuguese, which terrible oath was the harbinger of all the calamities 
that subsequently befell the Portuguese at Chaul and elsewhere, as the 
sequel will show. 

Dom Lourenço, on returning from Chaul with vessels laden with 
horses and other goods captured there, fell in with the Calicut fleet 
near Dabul. He anchored off the mouth of the river, eager to de- 
stroy it ; but on calling a council of his officers to consult with them as 
to what measures were best for an attack, they gave their opinion 
unanimously against any offensive action, the fleet having entered the 
river, which was too narrow for a successful combat. On his arrival at 

: Cochin, flushed with victory and bearing rich spoil from Chaul, Dom 
Lourenco expected to be received with honour by his father; but he 
was, on the contrary, much to his disappointment and mortification, 
threatened by the Viceroy with punishment for not having engaged 
the enemy at Dábul and destroyed their fleet, notwithstanding that he 
had the excuse to urge of having been overruled by the votes of his 
officers. This severe treatment preyed on the young man's mind, and, 
finding that all efforts to conciliate his father and regain his favour 
were of no avail, he sacrificed his valuable life in an action at Chaul. 
In the river of Chaul have his bones lain for the last three centuries 
and a half, and of the millions who have frequented the port sincethen 
none have known the spot which was the last resting-place of the brave 
Dom Lourengo d' Almeida. 

But I am afraid I anticipate. Some time after the first victory of 
Dom Lourenco at the Chaul river, while Albuquerque was engaged 
before Ormuz, the Sultan of Egypt—to whom a deputy, reputed to be 
a man of sanctity, was despatched from Calicut by instigations of 
Mamale, the uncle of Vas's victim—fitted out a fleet of twelve sail 
with 15,000 Mamelukes, which he sent, under the command of Amir 
Hussain, to oppose the Portuguese in India. At this time the Viceroy, 
-who was on the Malabar coast, had ordered his son Dom Lourenco 
with eight ships to scour the coast as far as Chaul, and wait there to join 
another fleet from Cochin, which was being prepared, —orders that were 
well received by his son. His fleet having arrived off Chaul put into 
the bay to take in provisions and refreshments. On his arrival there 
Dom Lourenco received intelligence of the fleet of the Sultan of Egypt 
being on its way to India, but, believing it to be an unfounded rumour, 
went ashore with most of his officers. Chaul was then a place of 
considerable trade, rising from its former decadence through the exer- 
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tions of the Ahmadnagar kings, who had but one maritime city for 
their extensive territory. This renovation was, moreover, facilitated by 
its convenient situation as an entrepót between Gujarát and Malabar, 
and an outlet to the exports of the Dakhan. 

To resume, however, the thread of our narrative. The news of the 
arrival of the Egyptian fleet having been confirmed by the Governor of 
Cannanore, who was informed of the fact by the well-known pirate 
Timoja, the Viceroy despatched Pedro Cam to Chaul to direct Dom 
Lourengo to proceed and engage the fleet. This has been regarded as 
a wrong step on the part of the Viceroy. It is by some opined that he 
should himself have started for Chaul to reinforce his son's fleet. 
Others, again, say that Dom Lourenco himself on the approach of the 
enemy's fleet should have steered out of the river and engaged the 
enemy on the sea. But we are all apt to be wise after the event. 

Hussein, ೩ Persian by birth and admiral of the Egyptian navy, 
had once before, on his way from Egypt to Indis, experienced in a 
formal engagement very harsh treatment from the two Almeidas, and 
was thirsting for vengeance. Malik Eyáz, a native of Sarmatia, who 
had renounced Christianity for Mahomedanism, and through his 
singular dexterity as an archer had not only regained his liberty—he 
had been a slave of the king of Cambay—but through his skill got 
himself nominated Governor of Diu, was also 8 sworn foe of the Portu- 
guese. The hatred that both these men bore towards their common 
enemy was a bond of unity between them, and they combined to plan 
the destruction of their rivals. 

Hussein and Malik Eyiz met amid great rejoicings at the point of 
Diu, and while consulting how to lay the ambuscade, or discussing 
other more or less well-devised schemes to annoy the Portuguese with 
their joint fleets, news was brought to them that Dom Lourenco d’Al- 
meida had anchored his vessels before Chaul, and had landed his men, 
being ignorant of the arrival of the Egyptian fleet in the Indian seas. 
Dom Lourenco, on being made aware of this, did not at first take 
much heed, depending upon the friendship of Nizám-ul-Mulk, and 
believing that this sovereign would not permit any surprise in his 
dominions; although it was for his own interest that this pseudo- 
friend of theirs had advised his subjects to keep on good terms with 
the Portuguese trafficking in his ports. 

Dom Lourengo, believing in this outward show of friendship, 
thought he might safely remain a little longer on land with some of his 
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officers, entertaining himself in shooting and athletic sports, until he 
had the opportunity of joining the fleet from Cochin. It was indeed 
rumoured abroad that the combined fleets had been seen on the coast 
sailing southwards; but Dom Lourenco made no account of this, 
imagining them to be the ships from Mecca which were here daily 
expected, or, as others state, to be the fleet of Albuquerque, who was 
. sent out to succeed the Viceroy. 

One of the ship's crew at last espied an extensive fleet from the 
top of the mainmast, but he could not discern their strength. They 
began now to suspect the truth. Hussein was really advancing that 
way with his red and white ensigns adorned with the black crescent, 
and a display of ornamental bunting as if on a gala day ; while the 
astute Eyáz was following in the rear to concert an attack against the 
Portuguese. 

Dom Lourengo had no sooner given the necessary orders to his 
men than he saw the Egyptian ships advancing against them. The 
Mamelukes had buoyed themselves up with the hope that they would 
surprise the Portuguese, and they gave undignified expression to their 
feelings by shouting and gesticulating and making divers other demon- 
strations of joy at having so opportunely found the enemy whom they 
were in search of, at their mercy. The Portuguese, having just had 
time enough to place themselves in a good position of defence, gave 
the enemy a warm reception. Hussein, believing himself secure of 
victory as he had surprised the Portuguese ships, determined to 
board in person the flag-ship commanded by Dom Lourengo. For this 
purpose he opened the attack with a volley of shells, arrows, hand- 
grenades, and other war-engines, enveloping the fleet in clouds of flame 
and smoke, but his attack was returned with such determination and 
skill that he at last desisted from attempting to board the vessel. Other 
Egyptian vessels attacked the Portuguese squadron throughout the 
day, though from a distance, but as night approached and separated 
the combatants, Hussein retreated with his vessels to the opposite 
bank of the river, among the sands, for his greater safety, to prepare 
for the renewal of the fight the next morning. 

This brief respite for the night was spent by the Portuguese in 
preparations for the combat the next day. Dom Lourenco, being 
still ignorant of the confederacy between Amir Hussein and Malik 
Eyáz, gave, at daybreak, the signal to renew the fight. The attack 
was made with great energy and ardour, and Dom Lourenco was 
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sanguine of boarding Hussein's ship, which hope was shared by Pedro 
Barreto and the other captains ; but, not being able to approach close 
enough, on account of the sandbanks, he was obliged to rest satisfied 
with cannonading them, and this he did the whole day, and succeeded, 
notwithstanding the greater numerical strength of the enemy in ships 
and men, in capturing two galleys, all the men on board being put 
to the sword. The combat was carried on with much ardour and 
intrepidity on both sides, and the Portuguese seemed fast gaining 
ground, when Almeida, favoured by the wind and tide, made the 
attempt to board the Egyptian flag-ship. The victory was almost 
achieved, and the Moors were leaping overboard to escape to the shore, 
when the inconsiderate valour of Francisco de Nhaya, who began to 
pursue with a lance the enemy in the water, turned the scales against 
the Portuguese. The Moors returned to the combat with the heroism of 
despair, and Dom Lourenco was unsuccessful in his attempt, on account 
of the contrary current, to board the vessel. Malik Eyáz, the Gover- 
nor of Diu, in the meanwhile put in his appearance in the harbour 
with a well-manned fleet, consisting of forty vessels, coming at the most 
decisive moment to the relief of his confrére Hussein, the Egyptian 
admiral. Not daring at once to engage the Portuguese, he came to 
anchor at the entrance of the creek, near enough to Hussein to join him 
the next day, the Portuguese slackening their efforts a little, being 
somewhat alarmed at this formidable and unexpected circumstance. 

On observing this state of things, Dom Lourenco, although twice 
wounded by arrows, retained his presence of mind. He despatched 
two galleys and three caravels to hinder the union of the two fleets 
of the enemy, and this they did so effectually that Eyáz was obliged 
to change his position and retreat for shelter to another site. Dom 
Lourenco was then advised by his captains to set fire to the enemy's 
vessels, but he said he wanted to spare them to take them over as 
trophies to his old father. This little vanity had blinded him to the 
danger of the moment. 

The battle, however, still continued between Dom Lourenco and Hus- 
sein until night again parted them, both sides endeavouring to conceal 
their losses. In the evening, after the cessation of the fight, the Portu- 
guese captains met in council on board the flagship to deliberate on 
what was next to be done, and they were unanimously of opinion 
that as it was unsafe to defend themselves in the narrow river of 
Chaul, which was being rapidly blockaded by the enemy's fleet, it waa 
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well to exercise prudence, and endeavour to bring their ships out of the 
river into the open sea during the night, to effect ೩ decent retreat, 
before Malik 1982, who was a much more formidable antagonist than 
they had been accustomed to deal with, had joined the reinforcing 
fleet. But Dom Lourenco, remembering the displeasure of his father 
at his having declined to force the Calicut fleet to action in the river 
of Dábul, and being besides of a temper more valiant than discreet, 
resolved not to steal away by night, fearing that his retreat to the 
open sea might be construed as a flight. He determined to make 
the best of his way by broad daylight, resolutely awaiting in the 
meanwhile the events of the next morning. 


The morning arrived, and Malik Eyáz, perceiving that the Portuguese 
ships were ready to set sail with the first tide after daybreak, inter- 
preted the alteration in the arrangements as a preparation for a re- 
treat, and advancing, therefore, from the place where he had taken 
shelter, boldly attacked them, and, undismayed by the havoc wrought 
among his own crew by the constant cannonade of the Portuguese, 
pressed close in front in order to intercept their passage. Unfortu- 
nately at this time the ship of Dom Lourengo ran foul of some fishing- 
stakes in the bed of the river, and then was cast upon the rocks. 
Pelagio de Souza, who commanded the nearest galley, fastened a rope 
to the stranded vessel, and plying all his oars was making ineffectual 
efforts to tow her off, when, a ball happening to strike her hull near 
the rudder, she took in much water and was in danger of sinking. 
Then Pelagio cut the rope off, and his own ship was irresistibly borne out 
hy the current to the sea. The officers seeing the impossibility of 
extricating the Admiral’s vessel from so perilous a position, a boat was 
sent to Dom Lourenco entreating him to save his person and preserve 
himself for another combat. The gallant and high-spirited youth 
replied, however, that “ he would never be guilty of such a piece of 
treachery as to leave in the lurch those who had hitherto been his 
companions in danger.” Accordingly, he exerted himself to the ut- 
most extremity in this precarious situation, animating his thirty men 
(out of a hundred, seventy being hors de combat) both with words and 
७४ his example to defend themselves. They fought like lions, and, 
rejecting all proposals of honourable surrender, armistice, &c., offered 
them hy the enemy, resolved either to save the ship or die in the 
attempt. In the midst of this engagement a ball broke the Admiral's 
thigh. Ordering his men to place him upon a chair resting against the 
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mainmast, or directing them, as others write, to lash him to the 
mast, he continued to encourage them with his orders as occasion 
required, when another bullet pierced him through the chest and 
he was killed. His body was thrown below deck, that the sight of 
it might not give the enemy cause to rejoice. Here it was followed by 
his faithful page Gato, who, threw himself upon his master's corpse, 
lamenting his fate with literally bloody tears, one of his eyes having 
been pierced with an arrow. When at last, after a vigorous resistance, 
the Moors boarded the ship, aud found Gato upon his master’s body 
which he defended, he rose and slew as many of the Moors as approach- 
ed the body of Dom Lourenco, until he himself fell dead among them. 
At length the ship sank, and out of the hundred men who belonged to 
her only nineteen escaped. Atthe close of the action it was found that, 
in all, the Portuguese had lost one hundred and forty men, besides one 
hundred and twenty-four wounded, whilethe enemy's loss is estimated 
at upwards ofsix hundred. Theaccounts given by the Portuguese 
chroniclers and the Mahomedan historians differ widely as to the loss in 
men, Ferishta adding that although 400 Turks were honoured with the 
crown of martyrdom, no fewer than 4,000 Portuguese infidels were sent 
to the infernal regions. But they all agree that the Portuguese on this 
occasion experienced & severe check, losing both the flag-ship and 
their Captain.* Among those who distinguished themselves most in 
this engagement was a sailor by name Andrea van Portua—others call 
him André Fernandes—a native of Oporto, who, standing on the top of 
the mainmast, although having previously lost the use of his right 
arm by a musket-ball, defended himself with only his left for a long 
time against the enemy, till at length they promised to spare his 
life. Upon this he surrendered himself, and was afterwards restored 
to the Portuguese. He returned at last safely to his country, and 
was well rewarded for his rare bravery by the King. The rest of the 
squadron continued their flight to Cannanore. 


Such was the end of poor Dom Lourenco. Still young, he was one of 
the most distinguished sons Portugal ever gave birth to. He was much 
loved by his men, not only because of the constant exhibition of his 
bravery and prodigies of valour in the battle-field, but also on account 
of his other qualifications and his general good conduct. In the taking 
of Mombaza ; inobtaining satisfaction from the regent of Quilon, who had 


* Barros, 767೧1೧5, edition of Lisbon, 1777, tome ii., pt. i., pp. 186-199. 
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once offered an insult to his countrymen ; in the naval combat with the 
fleet of the Zamorin which was being secretly prepared against them, 
and whose preparation was made known to him by the afore-mentioned 
traveller Ludovico di Varthema ; in a successful combat st Panane ; in 
establishing negotiations with the Maldives and Ceylon, the princi- 
pal king of which island he compelled to submit to the King of 
Portugal ; and in several other actions both on sea and on land, —in all 
these he played a most distinguished part, displaying an undaunted 
courage, and a noble and considerate interest for the welfare of his 
companions in the field. He had been about four years in India, and 
it may truly be said of him what a British essayist has said of Blaise 
Pascal, only in a different line of thought and action:—'' When we 
think,” says Rogers, “of the achievements which he crowded into that 
brief space, and which have made his name famous to all generations, 
we may well exclaim with Corneille, ‘A peine a-t-il vécu, quel nom il 
a laissé! * "* 

The combat being now ended, the policy of the victors was to pursue 
the vanquished by going down to Calicut to join the fleet of the 
Zamorin prepared there in order to make a general attack against the 
Portuguese. Hussein was of this opinion, in which, however, Malik 
Eyáz did not agree, for he took altogether an opposite view of the matter, 
and persuaded his fellow-admiral to sail with his fleet back to Diu. 
Malik Eyáz had, besides a clear mind, tact, politeness of manners, and 
an air of gallantry, qualities which are held in such high repute among 
the Orientals, and which made him take special care of his prisoners 
and render their captivity as light as possible. He also tried to get 
possession of the corpse of Dom Lourenço in order to consign it to a 
decent grave, but it could not be found, or, if found, could not be re- 
cognized. Eyiz at last wrote a letter to the Viceroy on the death of 
his son, to console him on his loss, saying, among other platitudes, that 
it was a subject for consolation to a father who loved glory to learn 
that the son he had lost in the midst of such a high and hopeful 
career was worthy of him, dying as he did on the bed of honour. 


The Viceroy, long before receiving this condoling letter, was made 
aware of the unfortunate event by the fugitive remnants of the fleet 
which had, in the meanwhile, arrived at Cannanore and given him 
all the details of the action, concealing from him, however, the death 


न Rogers’ Essays Critical and Biographical, Lond. 1874, vol. i., p. 212. 
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of his son, or rather disguising the fact by stating that they were not 
quite sure whether their leader was dead or taken captive. In the 
midst of this perplexity the Viceroy sent a yogi to Cambay with a 
ball of wax containing a letter to the captives there, asking for parti- 
culars regarding Dom Lourenco. The yogi returned in due time 
with the news of his death. The elder Almeida sustained with all 
fortitude this severe shock to his paternal feelings, and although he 
spoke in public of the death of his son as the death of a Christian 
hero, and worthy of one who had maintained hitherto by his conduct 
the traditions of his noble ancestors, he subsequently withdrew to his 
apartment, from which he did not come out for three days, neither did 
he speak of his heavy misfortune to any one. 


The victors were in the meanwhile overwhelmed with joy, and the 
whole of India rang with the cry of victory from the lips of the 
blatant Mahomedans. They then spoke but of Amir Hussein and 
Malik Eyáz as the most celebrated men of the day ; all the kings of 
the country sent them ambassadors with congratulatory addresses, 
and the people celebrated the triumphs of their generals with fétes and 
pageants of rare splendour. The victors were their tutelary deities, 
and the people believed that the moment had arrived for their deliver- 
ance from the oppressive yoke of the foreigner. These demonstrations 
of joy added to the affliction of the bereaved father, and tended also 
to inflame his wrath. Taking advantage of the two fleets which had 
arrived from Portugal, the venerable general set out to wreak his ven- 
geance upon the Mahomedans, or revenge the death of his brave son. 
It would have been indeed difficult for him to hold the sea, but for the 
opportune arrival of the fleets of Tristaó da Cunha and Affonco d'Albu- 
querque. The Viceroy had thus under him the combined armaments of 
nineteen vessels commanded by able officers, with 1,300 Portuguese sol- 
diers and mariners and 400 Malabarese on board, with which force he 
set 8811 on the 12th November 1508, and, having first sunk and 
burnt some Calicut ships on his route, anchored off the city of Dábul, 
which he destroyed, making a descent upon it. The resistance was, 
however, vigorous. Piles of the dead formed a barrier more formidable 
even than the palisades erected round the city, but the assailants 
striving among themselves who should be the foremost, the artillery 
of the besieged being happily of high range and passing over their 
heads, they pressed on to the ramparts, which were scaled, und 
the city devastated and razed to the ground. It was then given to 
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plunder,* and ultimately reduced to ashes. Their cruelty was on this 
occasion of so glaring a nature that it gave rise to the proverbial 
curse: “ Let the wrath of the Farangi fall on you as it did on Dábul." 
Having accomplished this unpleasant task, he set out for Diu on the 3rd 
February 1509, where he achieved a splendid victory. Of this engage- 
ment there is no mention made in the Mahomedan history of Gujarat, but 
the Portuguese annalists' accounts are too circumstantial to be doubted. 
Having at last concluded a treaty of peace with Malik Eyáz, who now 
hastened to court the friendship of the Portuguese, the Viceroy returned 
to Cochin, and on his way made the sovereign of Chaul, Nizim-ul-Mulk, 
who was intimidated by the accounts of the late victory, a tributary to 
the King of Portugal.+ This took place in April 1509. 


One year subsequent to this event the Viceroy was, through the 
imprudence of his officers, involved in a scuffle with a band of 
Hottentots at Saldanha Bay, where he had stopped on his way home, 
and died, being wounded by a javelin in the neck. Besides his prudence 
and valour which had contributed so much to extend the conquests of 
his nation, Dom Francisco d' Almeida, the seventh son of the Conde 
d'Abrantes, had also other accomplishments. 16 was he who first 
discovered the island of Madagascar and gave it the name of St. 
Lawrence, which name, according to Mandelslo,} was meant either to 
honour his son, or the saint of the day on which the discovery was 
made. His disinterestedness was equal to his valour, for, unlike 
some of his successors, he returned home poorer than when he 
left Lisbon for India. His death has been a never-ending theme 
for philosophical discourses, and, among others, there is a contem- 
porary writer who moralizes on the-.sad event thus :—“ That the 
man who had trampled upon countless thousands of Asiatics, who 
had humbled their sovereign powers, and annihilated in the seas 
the powers of the Egyptian Soldan, should perish on an obscure strand 


* Faria y Sousa adds that, the Viceroy not having laid in any considerable 
store of provisions when his expedition was.erganized, it was thought fit to 
seek for food in Dábul when it waa given to plunder, In the search they found 
locusts preserved in pots, which the Portuguese tasted and found palatable, 
and not "" unlike shrimps." 

+ Some of the chroniclers state that the amount of 2,000 pardaos in gold, 
which Nizám-ul.Mulk used voluntarily to pay to Dom Lourenço for the defence 
of bis port, was now made compulsory. 

t Voyages du Sieur Albert de Mandelslo, Amsterdam, 1727, p. 654 But 
others say it was the fleet of Tristaó da Cunha; Camoens is of this opinion— 
seo Lusiadas, canto x., stanza xxxix. 
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by the hands of a few savages, should be a salutary lesson for human 
ambition.* Soon after this event a factor was placed at Chaul, where 
he is mentioned in 1514 by Duarte Barbosa, who, under the name of 
Cheul, describes the place thus :— 

“ Leaving the kingdom of Cambay, along the coast towards the south, 
at eight leagues’ distance, there is a fine large river, and on it is a place 
called Cheulf,—not very large, of handsome houses, which are all 
covered with thatch. This place is one of great commerce in mer- 
chandize, and in the months of December, January, February, and 
March there are many ships from the Malabar country and all other 
parts, which arrive with cargoes. That is to say, those of Malabar 
laden with cocoanuts, arecas, spices, drugs, palm sugar, emery, and 
there they make their sales for the continent and for the kingdom of 
Cambay ; and the ships of Cambay come there to meet them laden 
with cotton stuffs, and many other goods which are available in 
Malabar, and these are bartered for the goods which have come 
from the Malabar country. And on the return voyage they fill their 
ships with wheat, vegetables, millet, rice, sesame, oil of sesame, of 
which there is much in the country; and these Malabars also buy 
many pieces of fine muslint for women’s head-dress, and many bey- 
ranies, of which there are plenty in this kingdom. A large quantity 
of copper is sold in this port of Cheul, and at a high price, for 
it is worth twenty ducats the hundredweight, or more, because in 
the interior money is made of it, and it is also used throughout 
the country for cooking-pots. There is also a great consumption 
in this place of quicksilver and vermilion for the interior, aud for the 
kingdom of Guzarat, which copper, quicksilver, aud vermilion is 
brought to this place by the Malabar merchauts, who get it from the 
factories of the King of Portugal ; and they get more of it by way of 
the Mekkah, which comes there from Diu. These people wear the 
beyranics put on for a few days nearly in the raw state, and afterwards 
they bleach them and make them very white, and gum them to sell 
them abroad, aud thus some are inet. with amongst them which are 
torn. In this port of Cheul there are few inhabitants, except during 
three or four months of the year, the time for putting in cargo, when 


* Knights Universe! Biography. 

+ Chand, Orkelins, 1570, 
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there arrive merchants from all the neighbourhood, and they make 
their bargains during this period, and despatch their goods, and after 
that return to their homes until the next season, so that this place is 
like a fair in those months. There is a Moorish gentleman as governor 
of this place, who is a vassal of the King of Decani, and collects his 
Tevenues, and accounts to him for them. He is called Xech, and does 
great service to the King of Portugal, and is a great friend of the Portu- 
‘guese, and treats very well all those that go there, and keeps the 
country very secure. In this place there is always a Portuguese 
factor appointed by the captain and factor of Goa, in order to 
send from this place provisions and other necessaries to the city of 
Goa, aud to the Portuguese fleets; and at a distance of about a 
league inland from Cheul is 8 place where the Moors and Gentiles 
of the cities and towns throughout the country come to set up their 
shops of goods and cloths at Cheul during the before-mentioned 
months; they briug these in grent caravans of domestic oxen, with 
packs like donkeys, and on the top of these long white sacks placed 
crosswise, in which they bring goods; and one man drives thirty 
or forty beasts before him.” * 


During the Governorship of Lopo Soares d' Albergaria, in the year 
1516, permission was obtained from Nizim-ul-Mulk to establish on a 
larger scale ೩ factory at Chaul, and to have freer access than the Portu- 
guese had hitherto had to this important harbour. It is on this occa- 
sion that the Portuguese chroniclers make the first mention of Mahim 
and Bandora, although it has no great historical importance attached to 
it. It was but a skirmish by Dom Joa de Monroy, who, while the 
Governor was engaged in the Red Sea, having orders to cruise along the 
coast, entered the Mahim river and met a native merchant vessel, the 
erew of which on the approach of the Portuguese dragged her on shore, 
and, taking as much of the cargo as they could carry, ran off in haste. 
Monroy then took the ship and steered towards Chaul Passing near 
the Mahim fort he ordered a discharge of artillery against it, and 
went on his way ; the native captain of the fort, by name Haguji, 
extremely vexed for this outrageous provocation, equipped in haste 
ten vessels, and followed in pursuit of Monroy. They met at the 
entrance of the Chaul river, where Haguji was defeated. 


* Barbosa's Description of the Coasts of Bust Africa and, Malabar, translated 
vy the Hon, Henry E. J. Stanley, Lond. 1866, pp. 09 ct seq. 
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In the year 1521 the Governor, Diogo Lopes de Siqueira, who, like 
his predecessor, Soares d’Albergaria, was more a merchant than a 
soldier, on his return from Cambay, where everything had gone amiss 
with him, put into Chaul. His principal misfortunes were the firing 
of the powder-room of the ship commanded by Antonio Correa, by the 
Mahomedan crew of a vessel captured by him on his voyage from 
Ormuz to Diu, on board of which they were made prisoners, and 
by which they blew up the poop into the air along with the brave 
conqueror of Bahrayn and all his rich booty. This was followed by 
the defeat of the little fleet that was sent under Beja to make the old 
demand in regard to a site to construct a fort at Diu, which not only 
met with a stern refusal, but in the scuffle which ensued on that occasion 
one of their galleys was sunk. Diogo Lopes at last, owing to these 
disasters, abandoned the project and retired precipitately, harassed as 
he was by Malik Eyáz and his compeers in the rear, until he arrived at 
Chaul. . 

At Chaul, Diogo Lopes met Fernad Camello, who had come with 
permission from Nizim-ul-Mulk to erect a fort on the site of Reva- 
danda, where the Portuguese had already built, in 1516, ೩ miserable- 
looking little house called a factory. They were, however, practically 
masters of the place to such an extent as to enrage the Mahomedans, 
who through sheer jealousy had murdered the first factor, Joao Fer- 
nandes, whose place was then filled by Fernad Camello.* 

Some of the chroniclers state that the permission for the erection 
of the fortress was not only willingly granted by Nizám-ul-Mulk, but 
almost pressed on them to be executed expeditiously, in order to spite 
the Gujarüt king, with whom the Nizim was then at war. For this 
purpose the king of Ahmadnagar, who had, a short time before, had 
his city burnt by the Dabul fleet of Adil Khán, despatched to the 
Portuguese factory a person whom Barros calls Letefican (Latif Khán) 
to concert measures and draw up an agreement or treaty between the 
two parties. The governorship of the Mahomedan city of Chaul had 
then fallen vacant, and wasin dispute between two rival brothers named 
Sheikh Ahmad and Sheikh Mahomed, the highest bidder fer the prize 
succeeding to the place. 

Diogo Lopes was not slow to profit by so advantageous an offer. 
The trenty being ratified and signed, the building of the fort was 


* Barros, Decadas, tome i., pt. 2, p. 295 ; also tome ii. pt. 1, p. 182. 
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begun without delay on the northern margin of the creek, about half a 
league to the south of the other, as the most convenient site for 
warlike purposes. * 


The walls being once erected, the workmen, to whose toils a great 
impetus was imparted by the receipt of letters from the King of 
Portugal desiring them to build a fort at Chaul as well as at Diu, 
applied themselves @ couvert to perfect the inner apartments of the 
building. Within this time the charge of the factory had passed 
over from Camello to Diogo Paes. Being aware that the erection of 
the fortress of Chaul was begun, which would eventually prove 
prejudicial to his interests, Malik Eyáz lost no time in making his 
appearance before Chaul with more than fifty vessels, and sunk a 
large Portuguese ship of Pedro da Silva de Menezes sailing with a rich 
cargo from Ormuz. He then continued to blockade the fort of 
Chaul for three weeks, doing considerable damage to the squadrou 
which was opposed to him, and altogether harassing them “greatly. 
Notwithstanding this, the construction of the fort was perseveringly 
carried on. About this time Diogo Lopes, learning that his successor 
had arrived at Cochin and his presence was necessary at that place, 
aud being chagrined, moreover, at the inglorious result of the naval 
encounters above alluded to, forced his way through the enemy’s fleet, 
leaving his nephew Henrique de Menezes to command the fort, and 
Fernad Beja in charge of the ships, consisting of two galleys, three 
caravels, one foist, and one brigantine, to oppose the aggressions of Malik 
Eyáz. l 

While thus forcing his way, escorted by his vessels, Diogo Lopes 
was, besides some untoward accidents of tide and head winds, met 
with a vigorous attack by Aga Mahomed, who was then command- 
ing the Cambay fleet, and, being indefatigable in seconding every 
intention of his master, had himself done all in his power to hinder 
the establishment of the Portuguese at Chaul. He was, however, 
defeated, although the victory cost the Portuguese the death of 
Fernad Beja, who is crowned by the annalists with the pompous title 
of ** General of the Sea.” This memorable engagement was seen with 


> Among the stipulations cf that treaty was one concerning the importation 
of horses for the use of Nizim-ul-Mulk. Barros says that on the subject of 
horses the Indian Mahomedans had the following adage :—‘‘Se nad houvesse 
soffrimento, nad houvera ji mundo; se vad houvesse cavallos, nad houvera 
guerra : '' “Without sufferings there would he no world, nor without horses any 
war." ` 
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exciting interest from the shore by multitudes of people, who seemed 
to enjoy the affray and carnage so long as their own lives were not 
at stake. Beja was'much regretted, and his place was temporarily 
occupied by Antonio Correa (notthe one blown up near Ormuz),* 
pending the arrival of Dom Luis de Menezes, brother of the new 
Governor, who had been appointed in his place “ General of the 
Sen." 


To secure the entrance to the river, the Portuguese had constructed 
a redoubt or bulwark on the side opposite to the fort, and placed it 
under the command of Pedro Vaz Permeo, an old officer who had seen 
service in Italy, with a garrison of thirty men. Aga Mahomed landed 
300 of his men by night to surprise this bulwark; but the small 
garrison, though the captain and several men were slain, valiantly 
opposed them, and maintained their ground till relieved by Ruy 
Vaz Pereira with a reinforcement of two armed boats containing 
sixty men, who put the enemy to flight, after having lost two of 
their chief officers and a hundred men. By this signal success of 
the Portuguese the enemy were much daunted, particularly a certain 
Sheikh Mahomed, a great man in the city, who pretended to be a friend 
of the Portuguese, but yet did everything in his power secretly to 
molest them. On the occasion of the defeat of Agi Mahomed, this 
‘Sheikh, believing him ignorant of his perfidy, sent to congratulate 
Antonio Correa ; but the latter, well knowing his treachery, sent him 
in return the heads of his messengers, and hung up their bodies, for his 
edification, along the shore. The Sheikh was taken aback at this act, 
and in revenge proceeded to open hostilities, encouraging Aga Ma- 
homed to persevere in the blockade, giving him at the same time 
intelligence that the Portuguese were in want of ammunition; but 
Dom Luis de Menezes arrived in the nick of time with reinforce- 
ments and a supply of ammunition and provisions, beside the new 
captain of Chaul, Simad d’ Andrade; to them Correa resigned the com- 
mand, and the blockade was raised. Some of the chroniclers relate 
wonders of this siege. They tell us of a soldier's shield on which a 
crucifix was represented being spiked with sixty darts, none of which 
touched the crucifix; and of others having twenty or more darts on 
them, which were likewise uninjured. 


* This, though apparently preposterous, is a necessary parenthesis. Some 
of the translators of Faria y Souza have expressed doubts on the snhject. 
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The next historical event in connection with Chaul is the arrival 
of Vasco da Gama in its port on his third and last voyage to India as 
the second Viceroy of the Portuguese dominions in the East. On 
his way to Goa, off Dabul, he met with a fierce tempest which 
was about to engulf his fleet, and which Vasco da Game, with his 
usual sang froid, used to explain away as a symptom of the ocean's 
fright at his presence; he was driven safely to Chaul, where he cast 
anchor on the 8th September 1524, and took, according to Barros, 
his title of Viceroy, following the example of Dom Francisco 
d'Almeida, who had taken the same title on his arrival at Canna- 
nore. He did not land at all, but on his arrival Simao d’ Andrade, 
Captain of Chaul, went at once to pay his respects to the Admiral 
on board his vessel, where, says Gaspar Correa, ‘‘the Viceroy did 
him great honour, and gave him and all the Captains of the fleet 
large presents of refreshments, because he was very grand and liberal 
in his expenditure."* Then the Viceroy appointed Christovad de 
Souza captain of the fortress, and having made, in conformity with his 
instructions from the King, several other minor appointments, he sailed, 
after a stay of three days, to Goa, carrying with him all the officers who 
did not belong to the local garrison and were unmarried, or had no pre- 
text whatever for staying at Chaul, promising to each a share of the 
rich spoil of a Mahomedan ship which he had captured at sea on his 
way from the Red Seato India. The goods on board that ship, when 
valued, were found to contain one hundred thousand ducats in gold, 
and two hundred thousand more in merchandize and slaves. 


Dom Duarte de Menezes, on entering upon the government of India 
on the 22nd of January 1522, had sent his brother Dom Luis de 
Menezes, the General of the Seain Chaul, to Ormuz to quell a rebellion 
of the Mahomedans, and afterwards followed himself. ‘The Maho- 
medans showed opposition to the obnoxious measure adopted by Dom 
Duarte’s predecessor of appointing Portuguese officers to the custom- 
house of Ormuz, to prevent certain frauds that had been practised by 
the native officers of the customs. On Dom Luis going to Ormuz, 
Chaul was left entirely to the care of Simao d’Andrade, who had begun 
his career here by capturing two Turkish galleys and gaining a victory 
over the people of Dabul. By this success that city was reduced, and 
made to pay tribute, and also to cede to him two of the enemy's 


* Stanley's Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, Lond. 1869, p. 384. 
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ships. In the meanwhile the fort of Chaul, which had begun to be 
built in 1521, had been completed about 1524, and commanded even 
the entrance of the harbour of Bombay, in which from this date the 
Portuguese fleets were moving freely. 


On Dom Duarte putting in at Chaul, where he met Christova de 
Souza as Captain, he was informed that the Viceroy, Vasco da Gama, 
had left orders not to allow him to land. Malik Eyáz in the mean- 
while appears to have been terrified by the repeated successes of the 
Portuguese, for he at once withdrew his fleet from before Chaul, to 
return again in 1528, when a great number of the ships of the fleet, which 
comprised 83 barques, were destroyed by the allied forces of the Portu- 
guese and the King of Ahmadnagar. A valiant Moor named Alexiath 
(Ali Shih) was in command. He had done much injury to the subjects 
of Nizim-ul-Mulk and to the Portuguese trade at Chaul during the 
captaincy of Christovad de Souza. In consequence of this, the present 
Captain, Francisco Pereira de Berredo, demanded aid from the Governor, 
Lopo Vaz de Sampayo, who accordingly set sail with 40 vessels of 
different sizes, in which were 1,000 Portuguese soldiers, besides a consi- 
derable force of armed natives. In this expedition Heitor de Sylveira 
commanded the small vessels that were rowed—they all being Malabar 
vessels, which by the early writers are called paráos, fonys, caturs, 
&c., and are in fact rowing-boats—while Sampayo took charge of the 
sailing vessels. On arriving at Chaul, Sampayo sent 80 Portuguese, 
under the command of Joad de Avelar, to the assistance of Nizám- 
ul-Mulk, and then sailed towards Diu. It was on this occasion that 
Bombay was for the second time visited by the Portuguese. Off Bom- 
bay the Cambay fleet, of which he was in search, was descried ; some 
of the ships were detached and sent round to secure the entrance to the 
Bandora creek, to prevent the enemy from escaping, while Sylveira with 
his brigantines and rowing-boats bore down upon them. During the 
night, which was spent in the Bombay harbour, the crews of both fleets 
observed in the sky a comet of extraordinary size, sword-like in shape, 
which, says Barros, the Greeks used to call Xiphia. This appearance was 
held by the Mahomedans as an ominous sign, foreboding their proximate 
defeat. Notwithstanding, the engagement took place. A little before 
this, however, Sampayo got into one of his swift little boats and ordering 
all the ships of his fleet in a line made a short speech to each of them, 
encouraging them to action, and then gave the order for fighting. 
After a furious cannonade about or in front of the Bombay harbour, 
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the Portuguese gallantly boarded the enemy, who attempted to flee 
round the harbour through the Bandora creek, but found it block- 
aded, and Ali Sháh escaped with only ten of his barques, all the 
rest being taken. Ofthe 73 vessels captured, with a vast number 
of prisoners and much artillery and abundance of ammunition, 33 were 
retained as serviceable, the rest being burnt. It was on this occasion 
that Thana, Salsette, and Bombay were made tributary. All this took 
place in February 1528. 

In this naval engagement Francisco de Barrio de Paiva was the first 
to board the enemy’s vessels, and obtained the prize of 100 ducats 
which had been previously offered by Sampayo for such an act. The 
Portuguese historians state that, although the enemy lost so many 
ships and lives, the Portuguese lost not a single man. On this Lafitau 
remarks :—“ Peut on les croire sans leur faire tort et sans diminuir 
beaucoup l'éclat de leur victoire en concevant trop de mépris pour 
les ennemis, à qui ils avaient affaire ?"'* 


The detachment sent to Nizám-ul-Mulk, assisted by 1,000 native sol 
diers of that king, acquired great honour by their gallantry, their com- 
mander, Joao de Avelar, being the first to scale, with their assistance, 
a fort belonging to the Gujarat king till then thought impregnable. 
Having slain the defenders, he delivered it up to Nizim-ul-Mulk, who 
had for this purpose first implored the aid of the Portuguese. 

In 1530 the Portuguese had a squabble with Nizim-ul-Mulk, who 
had at length come to the determination, in spite of all his amicable 
overtures, to show the Portuguese his undisguised displeasure at having 
been compelled to cede them a few roods of the ground at the Chaul creek. 
This misunderstanding appears to have originated from the then cap- 
tain of Chaul, Francisco Pereira Berredo, having, at the request of Ni- 
zam-ul-Mulk, proceeded with a detachment of 200 men under his per- 
sonal command to overthrow his enemy the king of Cambay, who 
was at the head of an army of 12,000, but only to return after suffer- 
ing a severe repulse. Hence the determination of Nizim-ul-Mulk 
to show his displeasure, which indicates to what extent the friendship 
he bore to the Portuguese was induced by self-interest. However, 
differences were soon made up, but the good understanding, super- 
ficial in its nature, lasted only for a decade, during which period 
Chaul was the only powerful Portuguese naval station on this part 


७ Hist. des Descouvertes, elte. Paris, 1736, vol. jii., p. 196. 
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tf the coast, as well as the chief place of their army prior to the 
establishment of Bassein, honoured often by the visits of men so 
remarkable as statesmen and warriors as Nuno da Cunha, Martim 
Affonso de Souza, and others. 


The success of the Portuguese under Sampayo had terrified all 
the princes of India who had been hitherto their enemies. Nizém-ul- 
Mulk and Adil Khan sent in consequence their ambassadors to the 
Viceroy, Dom Garcia de Noronha, to renew their (ormer treaties of 
peace, and the Zamorin was to obtain more honourable treatment from 
his employing the mediation of a commandant of the fort of Chalé, 
near Calicut.* 

The next important event in connection with the history of Chaul 
is a grand naval review held in the harbour of Bombay. The largest 
fleet that ever crossed the Bombay waters, comprising four hundred 
vessels of all descriptions, principally from Chaul, were assembled under 
the command of Nuno da Cunha, Governor-General in India, convey- 
ing 22,000 men, of whom no less than 3,600 soldiers and 1,450 sailors 
were Europeans. There were, besides, 2,000 Canara and Malabar 
soldiers, 8,000 slaves, and about 5,000 native seamen. All of them 
were paraded on the site of the present Esplanade, and it was a splen- 
did spectacle, say the chroniclers, to see these soldiers, in the quaint 
gaudy costumes of the time, moving on the then almost desolate 
island of Bombay, having for a background the array of vessels lying 
at anchor in the harbour, and all preparing to sail for the conquest of 
Diu. This took place in January 1531. They sailed towards Diu on 
the 7th February, and carried by assault a strongly fortified position 
in the island of Beyt, in the Gulf of Cutch. 

Some time after, Chaul was visited by one of the greatest Portu- 
guese travellers, the yet little known Fernad Mendes Pinto. He 
came down on board the same fleet which brought a new Captain of 
Chaul, appointed by the King, by name Jorge de Lima. On arrival 
at Chaul, in 1538 or the beginning of 1539, he met here Simaó Guedes, 
who was then the Captain of Chaul, and to whom he mentioned all the 
untoward accidents that befell him on the way.t 


* The renewal of the treaty with Nizüm-ul-Mulk in the Governorship of 
Dom Garcia de Noronha is published in the Subsidios para a Historia da India 
Portuguesa, by Rodrigo ತೆ. de L. Felner, Lisbon, 1868, pp. 115-117. 


T Peregrinagaó de Ferna Mendes Pinto, Lisbon, 1762, pp. 3 and 8. 
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In the year 1540 Nizám-ul-Mulk being determined to gain posses- 
sion of the fortresses of Sangaca and Carnala (Sanksi and Karnála), 
held by two subjects of the king of Gujarát, on the frontiers of 
that kingdom, and which were formidable from their strength and 
Situation, took them by assault in the absence of their commanders. 
Dom Francisco de Menezes, the captain of Bassein, having been ap- 
plied ७० for help, went to their assistance with 300 Europeans and 
a party of native troops, and the fortresses were stormed, retaken, 
and restored to their former owners, and Portuguese garrisons left with 
both for their protection. After a short time Nizám-ul-Mulk, with 
an army of 5,000, having ruined and pillaged the two districts, the 
commanders in despair abandoned the places, and, resigning their titles: 
to the Portuguese, withdrew to Bassein, whence Menezes sent supplies 
and relief, intending to defend them. On hearing of this, Nizim-ul- 
Mulk sent an additional 107೧೮ of 6,000 men, of whom 1,000 were mus- 
keteers, and 800 well-equipped horsemen. This great force having be- 
sieged the fortress, which they twice assaulted in one day, they were 
repulsed with great slaughter. They again assaulted the trenches, and 
were opposed with determination, until, being much fatigued, and 
suffering from hunger and excessive heat, both parties were under 
the necessity of declaring by mutual consent a truce. In this 
interval Menezes having arrived with 160 Europeans, twenty of whom 
were cavalry, several naiks and 2,000 native soldiers, the attack was 
renewed, and after a sharp encounter the enemy fled, leaving the 
ground about the fortresses strewed with arms and ammunition. 


In this engagement a Portuguese soldier of gigantic stature and pro- 
digious strength, named Trancoso, in the heat of the battle seized 
by the waist a Mahomedan wrapped up in a large veil, and carried him 
as if he were a buckler to shelter his breast, receiving upon him all the 
strokes from the enemy's weapons. He continued to use this strange 
shield with marvellous effect, and did not once drop it on the ground 
tll the close of the action. "This soldier was the brother of Dom 
Antonio Trancoso, a magistrate, and having settled at Thana died there 
at a very advanced age, having two of his grand-daughters married to 
Dom Franeisco de 50028 and Dom Diniz d' Almeida, officers of the Diu 
garrison. Tbe house and family of this distinguished warrior are now 
extinct.* 


* Diogo do Couto's 2606105, vol, ii., pt. 2, p. 193. 
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When the battle was over, the Governor, Dom Estevad da Gama, 
happened to arrive at Chaul, and considering that these fortresses 
cost more than they- produced, and Nizim-ul-Mulk was their 
ally, restored them to that prince for an additional tribute. of 
5,000 pardaos in gold, to the great regret of Captain Menezes of 
Bassein, who showed to the last his reluctance to deliver them up 
to him.* 

A curious episode, connected with.the history of Chaul, as illustrated 
in the * Vida de Dom Joad de Castro,” by one of the most ele- 
gant and popular, though by no means trustworthy, of the Portuguese 
chroniclers, Jacinto Freire d'Andrade, is the patriotic zeal of the 
"matrons and maidens of Chaul, who, having heard that the Viceroy 
of India, Dom Jono de Castro, had requested the municipality of Goa 
tolend him 20,000 pardaos, for the use of his army of defence at 
Diu, which was being besieged by Khoja Sofar, sending at the same 
time a lock of his moustaches as ೩ pledge for the sure and punctual 
repayment of the money, sent him their earrings, necklaces, bracelets, 
and other jewellery, to be applied to the public service. The Governor, 
however, restored them all in the same condition in which they were 
sent, having been in the meantime amply supplied with funds by the 
capture of a rich ship of Cambay. This took place in 1546. 

The above statement has been written and reproduced several 
times for more than three centuries, and, remaining uncontradicted, 
is universally believed. It was only lately that the discovery of 
documents that lay buried for years in the Government archives 
at Lisbon led some writers to cast a doubt on the veracity of that 
story. The truth is that when Dom Joad de Castro wrote a 
letter, dated the 3rd May 1546, addressed to the municipality, 
magistrates and inhabitants of Chaul, requesting their aid in the 
preparation of a fleet to: resist the king of Gujarat, a reply, dated the 
22nd of the same month, was sent, saying, * We are ready to aid 
you not only with persons, arms, horses, ships and states for all the 
time you wish ; but if our states be not sufficient for that purpose, our 
wives will gladly offer us their jewels.” The enthusiasm of the reply 
is so palpable that, caught by it, and faithful to the tradition of being 
the Spartans of the time, a lady from Chaul, who was then at Goa, 
sent to the Viceroy by her daughter a case of jewels, stating that 


* This second treaty is found in Felner’s Subsidios, ut supra, pt. ii, pp. 
117-120, 
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having heard that the ladies of Chaul had offered their jewels to him, 
she was desirous to have the honour of sending hers. Another part 
of this curious letter worth noting is her allusion to the wealth of Chaul 
at that time. She writes :—“ Do not think, Sir, that because my jewels 
are so few, there are not more at Chaul. J assure yon that I have the 
least portion, having distributed them among my daughters. There 
are jewels in Chaul which alone are sufficient to carry on the war for 
ten years.” * 

During the entire period from 1540 until the Governorship of 
Francisco Barreto, in 1555, Chaul enjoyed the blessing of peace, which 
circumstance accounts partly for the amount of wealth above referred 
to. It was only in 1557 that the Governor having been informed of 
the death of Nizim-ul-Mulk in the preceding year, and not being quite 
sure of meeting the same friendly treatment at the hands of his 
successor, expressed his desire to secure the promontory of Kérlé 
(Mérro), and fortify it into an outwork of defence for the city of 
Chaul, when a scuffle ensucd, as we shall see hereafter. 

The Portuguese chroniclers of the time pass a glowing encomium 
on the memory of the deceased Nizim-ul-Mulk, who, it is stated, was 
endowed with great natural and political sagacity, his court being an 
hospitable resort of the best men of the time. Ie had among his cour- 
tiers a Portuguese renegade, by name Simao Peres, who had embraced 
Mahomedanism, and was held in such high estimation by the king that 
he appointed him his minister and general of his army. Notwith- 
standing his apostacy, Peres was always friendly towards his countrymen, 
and entertaincd no respect for those who imitated his perfidy. The king, 
on his death-bed, recommended his successor to the good offices 
of this faithful servant, and Peres executed with fidelity all his 
charges. 

Soon after the death of the king, the young prince had an unpleasant 
affray with Adil Khan, in which the old minister lost his life, and the 
new Nizam-ul-Mulk was left to his whims, unguided alike by the advice 
of his sober minister and the example of his wise father. In reference to 
the latter, Diogo do Couto is the only chronicler who points out a trait 


® Instituto Vasco da Gama, vol. iv., pp. 29 and 57. Dom Joad de Castro was 
often at Chaul, and a fourth treaty of alliance, confirmatory of all the three 
previous ones, was signed by him with Nizim-ul-Mulk. Subsidios, ibid., pp. 
120-123. 
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in the character of the deceased king which really mars the effect of 
his otherwise eminently eulogistic memoir. He informs us, in his 
Decada V., liv. viiu., cap. vi., that this prince being affected by what 
he calls St. Lazarus’ malady, i.e. leprosy, and all medical efforts to 
cure him having failed, was recommended by one of his court phy- 
8101875 to try as a last resource the effect of bathing in children's 
blood. Large tanks were filled, says the historian, with that liquid, 
but with no better result. This wanton immolation of innocent little 
lives on the altar of this prince's tyranny differs perhaps only in 
degree from the murder of the innocents by Herod. However, 
Nizám-ul.Mulk, in spite of his leprosy, lived to the advanced age of 
ninety, having reigned for the unusually long period of fifty-eight 
years. The disposition of this prince was perhaps not dissimilar 
to that of Sultân Mahomed, king of Gujarát, who, like Mithridates, 
had accustomed himself to the use of poison, to guard himself 
against being poisoned. When any of his women, Faria y Souza 
tells us, happened to be nigh delivery, he opened their wombs to 
take out the fætus. And being out hunting one day accompanied by 
some of his women, he fell from his horse and was dragged by the 
stirrup, when one of his female companions bravely made up to 
his horse and cut the girth with a scimitar; in requital for this 
service he killed her, saying that “a woman of such courage had 
also enough to kill him." He was at length murdered by a page 
in whom he had great confidence. “ For tyrants,” adds the his- 
torian, ‘‘always die by the hands of those in whom they repose most 
trust." * 


When Barreto arrived at Chaul he had neither the friendly assistance 
of the old king nor the coóperation of the patriotic minister to back 
him in his project to secure and fortify the rocky promontory 
of Kórlé, called by the Portuguese, as already stated “o Mórro de 
Chaul." It was really this friendship that had hitherto prevented 
the Portuguese from attacking Chaul, while the neighbouring city 
of Dábül had been between 1503 and 1557 four times burnt and 
plundered. The possession of the promontory of Kórlé command- 
ing the entrance of the harbour, would, he thought, compensate 
for all the drawbacks and imperfections of the fortress of Chaul, 
especially at 8 time when all the Mahomedun powers of India were, 


® Asia Portuguesa, Spanish edition of 1674, vol. ii., p. 278. 
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conjointly with the Rüms,* striving to enlist the support of the 
natives of the country in their efforts to make the Portuguese 
abandon their conquests in India. 


The project of fortifying the promontory had, however, according 
to the stipulations of the treaty, before being carried into effect, to 
be submitted to, and approved of by, the King of Chaul, Nizám-ul- 
Mulk II. For this purpose an ambassador with rich presents was 
sent. The young prince regarded the proposal as an insult to his 
dignity, and as displaying an occult desire on the part of the Por- 
tuguese to undermine his independence. Then apprehending that such 
೩ project was a mere pretext to levy duties on merchandize leaving or 
entering his port, and thus deprive him of this important item of 
state revenue, he not only refused permission, but made the ambas- 
sador a prisoner, and despatched his General, Farate Khan, with 30,000 
men, and instructions to build as speedily as possible an impregnable 
fortress there on his own account. He ordered his General at the 
same time not to show any hostility towards the Portuguese in the 
fort, nor to those who were settled in their city. Garcia Rodrigues 
de Tavora, the Governor of the fortress of Chaul, alarmed at this state 
of things, made representations to the Viceroy, and obtained a fleet, 
under the command of Alvaro Peres Souto Maior, to stop the progress 
of the work begun. 


Soon after the Viceroy himself went in person to their relief with a 
numerous and well-manned fleet conveying 4,000 Portuguese troops, 
besides natives, who kept on pouring shells and bullets on the workmen, 
preventing progress being made with the fortifications. Whereupon 
Nizám-ul-Mulk, unwilling to continue the conflict, sent a parlementaire 
with the following message :—“ that he was a friend to the King of 
Portugal, having inherited that feeling from his predecessor, who had 
given them a place where tney had already built a citadel, a gift which 
he certainly never thought of revoking, but that he had reasons to 
apprehend that by allowing them to build a new fort it would even- 
tually lead them to place him under their yoke, and deprive him of 
the customs duties, which belonged, as hitherto, to him alone, as the 
sovereign of the place." "The arguments being found convincing, the 


* The European Turks were called Rims by the Portuguese, from their 
ocoupying the seat of the Lower Roman Empire, just as the Asiatics used to 
call Franke all nations of the Latin race, from their first acquaintance with them 
in the time of the Crusades. 
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conflict ended in a pacific arrangement being made by both parties 
that Kórlé should remain as it was. 


During the above affray, the chroniclers add, a miracle was wrought at 
the promontory of Kérlé, where the Moors, utterly unable to cut down 
with swords a small wooden cross fixed upon a stone, tried to remove 
it by the force of elephants, but without success. Faria y Souza adds 
to this miracle the following : —** Likewise about this time a Portuguese 
soldier bought for a trifle from ७ jogue (yogi) in Ceylon a brown pebble 
about the size of an egg, on which the heavens were represented in 
several colours, and in the midst of them the image of the holy Virgin 
with the Saviour in her arms; this precious jewel fell into the hands of 
Francisco Barreto, who presented it to Queen Catherine, and through 
its virtues God wrought many miracles both in India and Portugal.” * 


This was also an occasion on which the Portuguese of Chaul, not 
yet intoxicated with the spirit of luxury or insolence of wealth, which 
rendered them in subsequent encounters as difficult to control within 
the bounds of prudence as to bring them under ೩ moderate discipline, 
evinced such a zeal for the public welfare as to feed at their expense 
all the soldiers of the garrison. One of the inhabitants, by name 
Lopes Carrasco, a man of considerable wealth, placed daily at his 
door tables with every sort of eatables for the use of the garrison 
during the time the conflict with Nizàm-ul-Mulk continued, and his 
excellent example was followed by others with alacrity and praise- 
worthy emulation. 


In 1570, five years after the famous battle of Talicota, in which 
the memory of the old empire of Narsinga was destroyed by the 
Mahomedan sword, a serious combination was formed against the 
Portuguese by the kings of Bijapür and Ahmadnagar, assisted 
by the Zamorin, to drive them out of India—not unlike the one that 
in 1857 was concocted against the British. This confederacy, which 
had been under negotiation for five long years with remarkable 
secrecy, flattered itself so much with the certainty of extirpating the 
Portuguese from this country that they agreed beforehand on the dis- 
tribution of their expected conquests. 


Princes are, however, more than ordinary individuals, apt, as M. de 
la Cléde rightly observes, to mistrust each other, even when profess- 


* Asia Portuguesa, loc. cit., p. 914. 
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: 3 
ing apparently entire confidence.t In spite of the alliance being sealed 
with the most solemn oaths, each of the princes was disinclined to 
strike the first blow, suspecting his ally would not follow suit. Nizám 
Shah or Nizim-ul-Mulk, anxious as he was to get rid of the Portu- 
guese from Chaul at all hazards, and share their dominions as a part 
of his spoil, was on various pretences putting off besieging Chaul until 
Adil Khán had first invaded Goa. 

The secret at last got out: Farate Khán being appointed the 
commander of Nizám-ul-Mulk's army, advanced with it about the 
end of December, in fulfilment of the stipulations of his master. 
His army consisted of 26 elephants, 8,000 horse, and 20,000 infantry, 
men of courage and willing to fight, but wanting in one thing— disci- 
pline—to make them fine soldiers. 

Their march into the environs of the old city was made amidst the 
deafening sound of cymbals beating of drums, and a variety of 
martial music. Four thousand of the Ahmadnagar cavalry then 
marched along the north of Chaul to cut off the reinforcements 
and supplies from Dassein, and the small fort of Caranja with its 
garrison of 40 men under Duarte Perestrello. All this amazing 
ostentation did not, however, in the least alarm the Portuguese citizens, 
who, being fully awake as to what was to happen, displayed the same 
serene determination, intrepidity, and willingness to fight astheir country- 
men at Goa. "The chroniclers attribute this disposition of mind to the 
Viceroy, Dom Luis d'Athaide, the Lord Canning of those days, whose 
good example had, more than anything else, inspired them with confi- 
dence. He was recommended by many, especially the Archbishop, to 
abandon Chaul for the greater security of Goa ; but he undauntedly re- 
solved to defend both. 


This was a time pregnant with grave events. Goa was then in the 
throes of a formidable invasion. However, those were the days in 
which the capital of Portuguese India had not entirely declined 
from its former proud eminence of luxury and power, and romantic 
incidents and deeds of valour were not uncommon. 

Luis Freire d'Andrade, ೩ man of acknowledged merit, was then 
the Captain of Chaul, which he hastily fortified, taking in all ne- 
cessary provisions to last during a siege, which, it was feared, would 
be a long one. The fortifications were then in so contemptible a 


® Histoire Général de Portugal, Paris, 1735, tome vi, p. 52. 
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condition that they well merited the hard epithet of “un misérable 
étcoque” applied to them by Lafitau. They gave, moreover, origin to 
that curious dialogue reported by chroniclers between Nizám-ul-Mulk 
and his general Farate Khán, in which the former made use of the not 
very complimentary phrase "" & stable of beasts" in reference to the 
Chaul fort, the general excellently retorting that “ the beasts were 
lions." Some of the citizens of Chaul, however, enervated by luxury and 
abuse of the blessings of twelve years’ peace, were every way thwarting 
the general Dom Francisco Mascarenhas’ plans. They seemed to 
care more for their houses and gardens than the honour of the nation. 
The houses were, however, pulled down, some of the gardens outside 
the town fortified, and every nook and corner put in the best state of 
defence. 

The Viceroy was in the meanwhile preparing to send him reinforce- 
ments after the 600 men, five foists and four galleys alrealy despatched 
under the command of Mascarenhas, a gallant officer of his time, who 
had also brought with him some shiploads of ammunition and other 
supplies. These reinforcements were followed by others under the 
command of Ruy Gonsalves, who brought 200 men, and Dom Luis 
de Menezes Baroche, who eventually became captain of Chaul in 
succession to Freire d’ Andrade. 

Farate Khan, immediately on his arrival at Chaul, about the end of 
December 1570, marshalled his artillery and elephants in battle array, 
and having made sure that in pursuance of the league Adil Khin had 
taken the field before Goa, without awaiting further orders from the 
king Nizim Shih, who was himself expected to join the campaign, 
gave orders to carry the place by a coup de main. His attempt, how- 
ever, proving unsuccessful, he retreated into the chapel of Madre de 
Deus and waited there until the king arrived, about the 16th January 
1571, with the rest of his army, which, with that under General Farate 
Khan, amounted now to 34,000 horse, 100,000 foot, 30,000 pioneers, 
and 4,000 men consisting of smiths, masons, and other artizaus, of dif- 
ferent nationalities, such as Turks, Persians, Abyssinians, and a few 
European renegades. He had also 300 elephants with 40 pieces of 
artillery of enormous size with such names as ‘the cruel,’ ‘the 
devourer,’ ‘the butcher,’ ‘the honour, &c., and every kind of 
ammunition. This prodigious force was encamped in the environs 
of Chaul, which place, though but poorly fortified and with ouly a 
handful of men to carry on its defence, had a few officers of such extra- 
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ordinary courage, as Dom Luis de Menezes, who had earned through 
his exploits the appellation of solus mundi, and others, that one of 
them was surely worth a hundred of the enemy. The Nizám-ul-Mulk 
had, besides, an auxiliary naval force to assist him from the Zamorin, 
which mustered twenty-two paraus, carrying 1,500 fusiliers ; this 
fleet he ordered to engage the Portuguese in the port, and ascended 
the top of one of his own mosques to observe the progress of the 
action. He had, however, the mortification to behold from this place 
the crushing defeat of the Malabarese allies, in whom he had placed 
more dependence than in his own army. 

‘ Thus,” says Faria y Souza, “ an army of 150,000 men sat down 
to besiege ७ town that was defended merely by a single wall, a fort 
not much larger than a house, and a handful of men. 8೩೯೩೬ Khan 
took up his quarters near the church of Madre de Deus with 7,000 
horse and 20 elephants; Agalas Khin in the house of Joao Lopes 
with 6,000 horse; Nimiri Khán between that and Upper Chaul with 
2,000 horse: so that the city was beset from sea to sea. The Nizüm 
encamped with the main body of the army at the further end of the town, 
where the ground was covered with tents for the space of two leagues ; 
and 5,000 horse were detached to ravage the district of Bassein.” * 

Although at the commencement of the siege the Portuguese garrison 
was, as above stated, a mere handful of men, and the works being 
yery slight no particular posts were assigned, all acting wherever their 
services were most wanted, yet soon afterwards, the news of the siege 
having spread abroad, many officers and gentlemen flocked thither 
with reinforcements, so that in a short time the garrison was augmented 
to 2,000 men. It was thenresolved to maintain particular points, besides 
the general circuit of the walls. The monastery of the Franciscans 
was committed to the charge of Alexandre de Souza; Nuno Alvares 
Percira was entrusted with the defence of some houses near the shore ; 
those between the Misericordia and the church of the Dominicans were 
confided to Gonsalo de Menezes ; others in that neighbourhood to Nuno 
Vello Pereira, and so on in other places. Inthe meanwhile the priestly 
party continued more than ever to recommend that Chaul should be 
sacrificed for the safety of Goa ; but the Viceroy thought otherwise, in 
which opinion he was seconded only by Ferdinando de Castellobranco, 
and he immediately despatched succours under Ferdinando Telles and 
Duarte de Lima. Before their arrival, Nimiri Khán, who had pro- 
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mised the Nizim that he would be the first person to enter Chaul, 
vigorously assaulted the posts of Henrique de Betancourt and Fer- 
dinando de Miranda, who resisted him with the slaughter of 300 of 
his men, losing seven on their own side. 


At last the reinforcements arrived, in spite of all the efforts of the 
enemy to intercept them. The enemy had erected a battery against the 
monastery of the Franciscans, where the Portuguese had some cannon ; 
and as the gunners on both sides used their utmost endeavours to burst 
or dismount the opposite guns, the cannon-balls were sometimes seen to 
meet by the way. On the eve of St. Sebastian the Portuguese made 
a sally upon some houses which were occupied by the Moors, and slew 
a great number of them without the loss of even one man. Enraged at 
this affront and the lute repulse, the enemy made that same night an 
assault on the fortified monastery of the Franciscans with 5,000-men, 
expecting to surprise the Portuguese, but were soon undeceived by 
losing many of their men. This assault lasted with great fury for 
five hours; and as the Portuguese suspected the enemy were under- 
mining the wall, and could not see by reason of the darkness, onc 
Christova?; Corvo thrust himself several times out from a window, with 
a torch in one hand and a buckler in the other, to discover, if possible, 
what they were doing. During this assault those in the town sent 
out assistance to the garrison in the monastery, though with much 
hazard. When morning broke and the assailants had retired, the 
monastery was found all stuck full of arrows, and the dead bodics of 300 
Moors were scen around its walls, while the defenders had not lost 
a single 1087. 


The enemy renewed the assault on this post for five successive days, 
and were every time repulsed by the Portuguese with vast slaughter, 
the garrison often sallying out and strewing the ficld with slain 
enemies. It was at length judged expedient to withdraw the men 
from this place into the town, lest its loss should occasion greater injury 
than its defence could do service. Seventeen of the Portuguese were here 
slain. One of these used to stand on a high place to notice when the 
enemy fired their cannon, and on onc occasion said to the men below, 
* if these fellows should now fire Raspudillo (a cannon 18 feet long to 
which that name was given), it will send me to sup with Christ, to 
whom I commend my soul, for it points directly at me." He had 
hardly spoken these words when he was torn to pieces by a ball from that 
very gun. On getting possession of the monastery of the Franciscans 
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the Moors fired a whole street in the town of Chaul, but on attempting 
to take post in some houses they were driven out with the loss of 900 
men. At this time Goncalo da Camara went to Goa for more re- 
inforcements, as the garrison was much pressed, and brought a relief in 
two galleys. 


About this period the 500 men that had been detached by the 
Nizam to ravage the district of Basseiu attempted to get possession of 
some of the Portuguese garrisons. Being beaten off at Assarin and 
Damaun, they invested Caranja, at this time commanded by Estevad 
Perestrello with a garrison of only 40 men, but was reinforced, on 
the reappearance of the enemy, by Manuel de Mello with 30 more 
from Salsette. With this small band of only 70 soldiers Perestrello 
sallied out against the enemy, and with such success that after covering 
the little island with dead bodies, the rest fled, leaving their cannon 
and a considerable quantity of ammunition and provisions. 

In the meantime the Moors continued to batter Chaul without . 
intermission for a whole month with 70 pieces of large cannon, 
every day expending against its weak defences nt least 160 balls. 
This tremendous cannonade did much damage to the houses of 
the town, in which many of the brave defenders were slain. Ou 
one occasion 81% persons who were eating together were destroyed 
by a single ball. This furious battery was commenced against the 
bastion of the Toly Cross, and was carried on for a considerable, way 
along the defences of that front of the town, levelling everything with 
the ground. The besieged used every precaution to shelter them- 
selves by digging trenches; but the hostile gunners were 80 expert 
that they elevated their guns and made their balls plunge among 
those who considered themselves in safety. On observing that one of 
the enemies’ batteries beyond the church of the Dominicans never 
ceased its destructive fire, Perestrello detached 120 men under Alex- 
andre de Souza and Augustinho Nunes, who drove the enemy, 
after a vigorous resistance, from the battery with great slaughter, 
set their works on fire, and levelled them with the ground, without 
sustaining any loss. Among the arms taken in this successful sortie 
was a scimitar inscribed * Jesus salva me.’ 


Having ruined the defences of the town, the enemy attacked 
several large houses in which they endeavoured to establish 
themselves, but were repulsed from some of these with consi- 
derable loss, while the defenders lost but one man. On attacking the 
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house of Heitor de Sampayo, which was undermined by the Portu- 
guese with the intention of blowing it up when occupied by the 
enemy, some fire was accidentally communicated to the mine during the 
conflict, and it blew up while still occupied by the Portuguese, by 
which 42 of their soldiers were destroyed, without the least injury to the 
Moors, who then planted their colours on the ruins. Nimiri Khan 
made an assault by night with 600 men upon the bastion of the Holy 
Cross, in which Ferdinando Pereira was posted with 30 men, reinforced 
by Henrique de Betancourt with a few more. The assailants were 
beaten off, and five of their colours taken which they had planted ou 
the works. In this action Betancourt fought with his left hand, 
having previously lost the right ; and Dominico del Alama being lame 
caused himself to be brought out in & chair. April 1571 was now 
begun, and the enemy were employed in constructing new works, as 
if determined to continue the siege. Alexandre de Souza and Gon- 
calo de Menezes were appointed to head a sally upon these new works, 
but their men to the number of 200 ran out without orders and 
made a furious assault upon the enemy, whom they drove from the 
works after killing fifty of them, and losing a few of their own number. 
The two commanders hastened to join their men, and then directed 
them to destroy the works they had so gallantly won. Perplexed with 
so many losses, the Nizim made a general assault at night with his 
whole army, attacking all the posts at one time. Every oue almost they 
penetrated ; but the garrison exerted themselves with so much vigour 
that they drove the Moors from every point of attack, and in the 
morning above 500 of the enemy were found slain in and about the 
ruined defences, while the Portuguese had only lost four or five men. 
About this time the defenders received a reinforcement of above 200 
men from Goa, Diu, and Bassein, with a large supply of ammunition 
and provisions ; but at the same time they were much afflicted by 
a troublesome though not mortal disease, by which they became swelled 
all over so as to lose the use of their limbs. 


Having ineffectually endeavoured to stir up enemies against the 
Portuguese in Cambay on purpose to prevent relief being sent to the 
brave defenders of Chaul, the Nizim made every effort to bring his 
arduous enterprise to a favourable conclusion. The house of Nuno 
Alvates Pereira, being used as a stronghold by the Portuguese, was 
battered during forty-two days by the enemy, who then assaulted it 
with 5.000 men. At first the defenders of this post were only forty 
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in number, but twenty more came to their assistance immediately, 
and several others afterwards. The Moors were repulsed with the 
loss of 50 men, while the Portuguese only lost one. The house of 
Nuno Velho was battered for thirty days and assaulted with the same 
success, only that the Portuguese lost ten men in its defence. Judging 
it no longer expedient to defend this house, it was undermined and 
evacuated, on which the enemy hastened to take possession and it 
was blown up, doing considerable damage among them, but not 80 
much as was expected. The summer was now almost spent; above 
6,000 cannon-balls had been thrown into the town, some of which 
were of prodigious size,* and the Nizim seemed determined to continue 
the siege during the winter. About 200 Portuguese, appalled by the 
dangers of the siege, had already deserted ; but instead of them 300 
men had come from Goa, so that the garrison was even stronger than 
before. On the 11th of April, Goncalo da Camara made a sortie upon 
500 Moors in an orchard, only fifty of whom escaped. 


Fortune could not be always favourable to the besieged. By a 
chance ball from the enemy, one of the galleys which brought relief 
was sunk with 40 men and goods to the value of 40,000 ducats. But 
next day Ferdinando Telles made a sally with 400 men, and gained a 
victory equal to that of Goncalo da Camara, and brought away one piece 
of cannon with some ammunition, arms, and other booty. This action 
was seen by the Nizám himself, who mounted his horse to join in it in 
person, for which purpose he seized a lance, which he soon changed for 
a whip, with which he threatened to chastise his men, upbraiding 
them as cowards. The Portuguese were now so inured to danger that 
nothing could terrify them, and they seemed to court death, instead of 
shunning it, on all occasions. Some of them being employed to level 
those works from which the enemy had been driven neur the monastery 
of the Franciscans, and being more handy with the sword than the spade, 
drew upon themselves a large party of the enemy, of whom they slew 
above 200, yet not without some loss on their own side. About this time 
Farate Khán, one of the Nizim’s generals, made some overtures 
towards peace, but without any apparent authority from his sovereign, 
who caused him to be arrested on suspicion of being corrupted by the 
Portuguese, though assuredly he had secret orders for what he had 


+ Such balls, if they are the real relics of the siege, are still found scattered 
all over the area in the city of Chaul. 
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done. Indeed, it was not wonderful that the Nizám should be 
desirous of peace, as he had now lain seven months before Chaul to 
no purpose, and had lost many thousand men ; neither was 16 strange 
in the Portuguese to have the same wish, as they had lost 400 men, 
besides Indians. 


When the siege had continued to the beginning of June, the attacks 
and batteries were carried on by both sides with as much obstinacy 
and vigour as if then only begun. ‘The house of Nuno Alvares was at 
this time taken by the enemy, through the carelessness of the defenders, 
and in an attempt 10 recover it 20 of the Portuguese lost their lives, 
without doing much injury to the enemy. The Moors, in the next 
place, got possession of the monastery of the Dominicans, but not without 
heavy loss, and then gained the house of Goncalo de Menezes, in 
which the Portuguese suffered severely. The hostile batteries kept up 
a constant fire from the end of May to the end of June, as the Nizam 
had resolved to make a breach large enough for the whole army to 
try its fortune in a general assault. On the 28th of June, everything 
being in readiness, the Nizám's whole army was drawn up for the 
assault, all his elephants appearing in the front with castles on their 
backs full of armed men. While the whole army stood in expectation 
of the signal for the assault, an officer of note belonging to the enemy 
was slain by arandom shot from one of the Portuguese cannon, which 
the Nizim considering as an evil omen ordered the attack to be de- 
ferred till next day. On this occasion six of the garrison ventured 
beyond the works and drew a multitude of the enemy within the reach 
of the Portuguese fire, which was so well bestowed that 118 of the 
assailants were slain and 500 wounded, without any loss on the side 
of the defenders. 

About noon on the 29th of June 1571 the Nizim gave the signal 
for assault, when the whole of his men and elephants moved forward 
with horrible cries and a prodigious noise of warlike instruments. The 
Portuguese were drawn up in their several posts to defend the ruined 
works, and Dom Francisco de Mascarenhas, the Commander-in-Chief, 
placed himself opposite the Nizim with a body of reserve to relieve the 
posts whenever he might see necessary. The day was alternately 
darkened with smoke and lighted up with flames. The slaughter and 
confusion were great on both sides; some of the colours of the enemy 
were planted on the works, but were soon taken or thrown down, 
along with those who had set them up. The clephants were madc 
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drunk by the naiks who conducted them, that they might be the fiercer ; 
but, being burnt and wounded, many of them ran madly about the 
field. One that was much valued by the Nizim, having his housings 
all in flames, plunged into the sea and swam over the bar, where he 
was killed by a cannon-ball from one of the Portuguese vessels. The 
Moors continued the assault till night, unable to gain possession of 
any of the works, and then drew off, after losing above 3,000 men, 
among whom were many officers of note. On the side of the Portu- 
guese eight gentlemen were slain and a small number of private 
soldiers. 

Next day the Moors asked leave to bury their dead, and a truce was 
granted for that purpose. “ While employed in removing their dead, 
some of the Moors,” adds Faria y Souza, “ asked the Portuguese what 
woman it was that went before them in the fight, and if she were alive. 
One of the Portuguese answered, ‘certainly she was alive, for she was 
immortal.’ On this the Moors observed that it must have been the 
Lady Mariam, for so they call the Blessed Virgin. Many of them 
declared that they saw her at the house of Lourengo de Brito, and that 
‘she was so bright that she blinded them. Some of them even went to 
see her image in the church of Chaul, where they were converted, and 
remained in the town." * 

The Nizim was now seriously disposed for peace, and the Portu- 
guese commander equally so, yet neither wished to make the first 
overture. At length, however, advances were made, and a treaty set 
on foot. Farate Khán and Azaf Khan were commissioners from the 
Nizám, while Pedro da Silva and Antonio de Teive were deputed by the 
Portuguese commander-in-chief, and Francisco Mascarenhas by the 
captain of the city. Accordingly a league offensive and defensive was 
concluded in the name of the Nizam and the King of Portugal, which 
was celebrated by great rejoicings on both sides and the interchange of 
rich presents. "This, however, might easily have been accomplished 
without the effusion of so much blood. The Nizám now raised his 
camp and returned to his own dominions. Thus the simultaneous 
attacks or sieges of Nizim-ul-Mulk and Adil Khán had failed to capture 
Goa and Chaul. The Zamorin scarcely kept his engagement, and the 
old jealousies between Bijapür and Ahmadnagar soon began to revive. 
The most memorable of all the combinations among the native princes 
was now triumphantly defeated, a new lustre being added to the Por- 


* Asia Portuguese, ul supra. 
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tugucse arms. Thcir power, it was thought, had never before been 
established on a firmer basis than now, and woud assume larger pro- 
portions, But such predictions ave apt to fail or mislead. 

Chau! had now entered again into a period of pence and prosperity. 
Its trade was active, and the city improving in splendour and architec- 
tural beauty. Cesar Frederic, a merchant of Venice who visited the 
city in 1563, seven years before the siege, describes it from a merchant's 
point of view, thus :— 

“ Beyond this (Thini) is Chaul on the continent, where there are 
two cities, one belonging to the Portuguese, and the other to the 
Moors ; that which belongs to the Portuguese is lower than the other, 
commands the mouth of the harbour, und is very strongly fortified. 
About a mile and a half from this city is that of the Moors, belonging 
to their king, Zamaluco, or Nizam-ul-Mulk. In time of war no large 
Ships can go to the city of the Moors, as they must necessarily pass 
under the guns of the Portuguese castles, which would sink them. 
Both cities of Chaul are seaports, and have great trade in all kinds 
of spices, drugs, raw silk, manufactures of silk, sandalwood, Marsine 
Versine,* porcelain of China, velvets and scarlets, cloth from Por- 
tugal and Mecca,+ with many other valuable commodities. Every year 
there arrive ten or fifteen large ships, laden with great nuts called 
Giagra,f which are cured or dried, and with sugar made from these 
nuts. The tree on which these nuts grow is called the Palmer tree, 
and is to be found in great abundance over all India, especially be- 
tween this place and Goa. This tree very much resembles that which 
produces dates, and no tree in the world is more profitable or more 
useful to man ; no part of it but serves for some useful purpose, neither 
is any part of it so worthless as to be burnt. Of its timber they build 
ships, and with the leaves they make sails. Its fruits, or nuts, produce 
wine, and from the wine they make sugar and placetto.$ This wine is 
gathered in the spring of the year from the middle of the tree, where 
there is then a continual stream of clear liquor like water, which they 
gather in vessels placed on purpose under each tree, and take them away 
full every morning andevening. This liquor, being distilled by means of 


. .* A species of velvet; but the words marsine and versine were inexplica- 
ble in the days of Hakluyt. 
+ The velvets and scarlet cloths from Mecca were probably Italian manu- 
factures bronght through Egypt and the Red Sea. 
f These must necessarily be cocoannts. 
§ Possibly molasses is here meant. 
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fire, is converted into a very strong liquor, which is then. put into butts 
with a quantity of white or black Zibibs, and in a short time it becomes 
a perfect wine. Ofthe nuts they make great quantities of oil. The 
tree is made into boards and timbers for building houses. Of the 
bark cables and other ropes are made for ships, which are said to be 
better than those made of hemp. The branches are made into bed- 
steads after the Indian fashion, and into Sanasches (?) for merchandize. 
Tho leaves being cut into thin slips are woven into sails for all kinds of 
ships, or into thin mats. The outer rind of the nut stamped serves 
as oat um for caulking ships, and the hard inner shell serves for spoons 
aud other utensils for holding food or drink. Thus no portion what- 
ever of this Palmer tree is so worthless as to be thrown away or cast 
into the fire. When the nuts are green, they are full of a sweet water, 
excellent to drink, and the liquor contained in one nut is sufficient to 
satisfy a thirsty person. As the nut ripens, this liquor turns all into 
kernel. 

* From Chaul, 80 infinite quantity of goods are exported for other 
parts of India, Macao, Portugal, the coast of Melinda, Ormuz, and 
other parts; such as cloth of bumbust or cotton, white, painted, and 
printed, indigo, opium, silk of all kinds, borax in paste, 9881000108, iron, 
corn, aud other things. Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Moorish king, has great 
powcr, being able to take the field with 200,000 men and a great store 
of artillery, some of which are made in pieces,* and are so large that 
they are with dilliculty removed, yet are they very comrnodiously 
used, and discharge enurmous stone bullets, some of which have been 
sent to the King of Portugal as rarities. The city of Abnezer (Ahmad- 
nagar) in which Nizam-ul. Mulk resides, is seven or eight days’ jouruey 
inland from Chaul.” Elsewhere he writes :--- The Portuguese trade all 
the way from Chaul along the coast of India, and to Melinda in Ethi- 
opia, in the laud of Cafraria, on which coast are many good ports belong- 
ing to the Moors. ‘To these the Portuguese carry a very low-priced 
cotton cloth, and many paternosters, or beads made of paltry glass, 
which are manufactured at Chaul, and from thence they carry back to 


India many elephants’ teeth, slaves, called Kafrs or Caffers, with some 
amber and gold.” + 


* Probably meaning that they were formed of bars hooped or welded to- 
gother, in the way in which the famous Mons Meg, long in Edinburgh Castle, 
and now in the Tower of London, was certainly made. 


t Robt. Kerr's Collection of Voyages, Edin. 1824, vol. vii., pp.. 153 and 206. 
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About twenty years after the Venetian Cesar Frederic, the city of 
Chaul was visited by a patty of English merchants, the first, so far as is 
known, who ever crossed overland to India. ‘The party consisted of 
Ralph Fitch, John Newbery, William Leeds, the jeweller, and James 
Story, the painter. They visited Chaul in 1584. Their letters to their 
friends in London, though they relate chiefly to commercial subjects, 
are full of interest. Of Chaul Fitch writes :-- The 10th November we 
arrived at Chaul on the firm land, at which place there are two towns, one 
belonging to the Portuguese, aud the other to the Moors. That ofthe 
Portuguese is nearest the sea, commanding the bay, and is walled 
round ; and a little above it is the Moors town, subject to a king called 
Xa-Maluco. At this place is a great trade for all kinds of spices, 
drugs, silk, raw and manufactured, sandal-wood, elephants’ teeth, 
much China work, and a great deal of sugar made from the nut called 
gagara (cocoanut ?).”* He then goes on describing the customs of the 
natives of the country, and a variety of the articles of trade, in much 
the same style as Cesar Frederic. There is one part of it, however, which 
evidently strikes asa repetition of what Marco Polo wrote on Than two 
hundred years before. He says elsewhere :—“ They worship the cow, 
and plaster the walls of their houses with its dung. They will kill no- 
thing, not so much as a louse. They will eat no flesh, but live on roots, 
rice, and milk. When the husband dies, his wife is burnt with him; 
if she refuses, her head is shaved and she is held in no account. They 
will not bury their dead, because the body would generate worms, 
and when it is consumed the worms would starve.” Then Fitch with 
his companions went to Goa, and returned to Chanl alone on the 2nd 
November 1590. Having remained twenty-three days there, he sailed 
homeward at last, arriving in London on the 29th April 1591. 


Now we come to a curious incident in the history of Chaul, one 
that has often been described by historians and travellers. It oc- 
eurred in 1594. "This was 8 time sigualized by events of mo litt]e 
historical interest. The seeds of European policy and Christian re- 
ligion sown broadcast during the century which was coming to a 
close, by the Portuguese in India, were bearing fruit; and, although 
the national power was on the decline, incidents of bravery and deeds 
of heroism among those who had adopted the creed of the Portuguese 
were not uncommon. The old city of Goa, the capital of the Portu- 


* Hakluyt’s Collection, vol. ii., pp. 382 ef seqq. 
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guese establishments in the East, was now in the full zenith of feme 
and power. 

“ Opposite to our city of Chaul," says Diogo do Conto, ** and run- 
ning half across the mouth of the river, is a high aud precipitous hill 
called the Rock (Morro), which the forces of Melique (the Ahmadna- 
gar king) had converted iuto z great fortress, as strong as any in the 
world. ‘This Rock was surrounded on three sides by the sea, and on the 
fourth was a ditch which extended from the sca 10 the rivcr, and 
which was crossed by a wooden drawbridge. On the inner side of the 
ditch was a high and strong wall, also extending from the sen to the 
river, and relieved by two grent bastions. Between the bastions, and 
looking down from the wall, stood a bronze lion with this inscription— 
* None passes me but fights.’ 


“Crossing the Rock about the middle was another wall with bas- 
tions, and on the top of it a great and strong tower which commanded 
the summit, and was called the ‘Tower of Resistance.’ From the 
highest point of it looked down a bronze eagle with extended wings 
and with this inscription—' None passes me but flies.’ At the point 
of the rock stretching further into the river was another great and 
strong bastion. ‘There were thus seven in all, armed with more than 
70 pieces of heavy artillery. Inside the walls the Moors had & deep 
cistern or tank, well built of costly cut stenc, several magazines full of 
warlike stores of all sorts, and some good houses. The garrison 
consisted of about 8,000 troops, horse and foot, among whom were 
many rieh and noble Moors, who were quartered outside the walls 
in costly tents of gay colours. Adjoining this camp was a bazar of 
nearly 7,000 seuls, all engaged in trade, which contained everything 
necessary for the wants of such a population, and here also was great 
store of rich stuffs, money, and merchandize." * 


It was from this place that the Mahomcdans, notwithstanding the alli- 
ance that existed between Ahmadnagar and the Portuguese, began to 
molest the latter by cannonading occasionally the Portuguese fort. from 
so commanding a position as the Rock. "The Portuguese had several 
encounters with them, aud, though fortune was not always propitious, 
they seemed to have fought with some success, particularly 67 the 
occasion of the arrival of a party of Moguls who had come to witness 
the defeat of tlic Portuguese, which they considered a certainty. 


® Ccuto, Decadas, 1I., cap. 30, vol. xiii., pp. 165 et seqq. 
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These hostilities were of course countenanced by Burhán Nizám Sháh, 
though contrary to the pence which had been established when Fran- 
cisco Barreto was Governor. "They were said now to be justified by the 
conduct of Mathias d'Albuquerque, the present Viceroy. But this was 
a mere pretext. In addition to the troops ordered out to lay siege to 
Chaul, several military parties belonging to Nizám Shah were sent to 
infest the districts around the Portuguese forts of Bassein and Chaul, 
where they did their work spreading havoc and desolation in their train. 
> As the Moors considered the capture of Chaul to be near at hand, seeing 
that their cannon had made considerable impression on its walls, 
fourteen Mogul chiefs, as above stated, came to be present at its 
reduction; but in ೩ sortie made by the Portuguese nine of 
these were slain and two made captives, the remainder saving them- 
selves by ignominious flight. The eunuch Thanadar, commander of 
the besiegers, was mortally wounded, and died soon afterwards, as did a 
Turk who was next in command. On this Farhad Khan succeeded 
in the conduet of the siege, and gave the Portuguese no respite 
by day orby night, continually battering their works with his 
powerful artillery. The garrison in Chaul consisted of 1,000 men, 
to whom Alvaro de Abranches brought था additional force of 300 
from Bassein and 200 from Salsette; and being now at the head 
of 1,500 Portuguese troops and an equal number of natives, merce- 
೫287105 80 brave and faithful, however, that, says Faria y Souza, “ they 
often voluntarily interposed their own bodies to protect their masters," 
Abranches appointed a day for making an attack upon the enemy. 
All the soldiers having on 2nd September attended mass and con- 
fessed before starting, and all the churches and convents being kept open 
for prayers, the Portuguese embarked in a number of small vessels and 
crossed the river, after which they forced their way to the Mérro, 
where the battle was renewed, Abranches having the vanguard, and 
Dom Cosme de Lafeitar the rear. Ten elephants were turned loose 
by the Moors, in expectation that they would force the Portuguese 
troops into disorder; but one of these being severely wounded by a 
Portuguese soldier turned back and trampled down the enemy, till 
falling into the ditch he made a way like a bridge for passing over. 
Another of the elephants forcing his way in at a wicket in the works 
of the enemy enabled the Portuguese to enter likewise, and they 
slaughtered the enemy almost without opposition up to the “ Tower 
of Resistance,” where they made their last stand. Some accounts 
say that 10,000 men were slain on this occasion, while others estimate 
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the loss at no less than 60,000; but this is a childish exaggeration. 
The Mahomedan historian, however, acknowledges the loss of 12,000 
men. Farhad Khanwith his wife and daughter were made prisoners, 
and only 21 Portuguese were slain. The principal booty consisted of 
75 pieces of cannon of extraordinary size, a vast quantity of ammuni- 
tion, many horses and five elephants. Farhad Khan became a Chris- 
tian before he died; so did his daughter, who was sent to Portugal, 
but his wife was ransomed. This action, which was at first 8 pitched 
battle, eventually degenerated into an irregular fight of hand-to-hand 
conflicts, when the power of a little handful of disciplined men fight- 
ing against overwhelming odds was made patent in the crushing of 
the barbarous legions of the enemy. The result once more flattered 
the pride of the Portuguese of Chaul, and obtained for them privileges 
which up to that time the citizens of Goa only had enjoyed.* 

We now enter upon a stage in the history of Chaul which, for 
want of a better designation, may be named the stage of decrepitude. 
Having spent the bloom of ker youth, so to speak, in settling herself 
firm in the boggy marshes of Revadanda, surrounded by a host of 
treacherous enemies, and the vigour of her middle age in resisting 
the repeated incursions and sieges of her neighbours, the noble city 
of Chaul now falls gradually into a stage of dotage which forebodes 
proximate dissolution. The decade from 1590 to 1600 is spent in 
useless scuffles among the civil population and some parochial 
brouillerie, in which the inevitable priestly element occupies the 
foremost place. Surfeited with the rich endowments from the Por- 
tuguese fidalgos, and the not less welcome fees from the poor native 
Christians, whose numbers were rapidly increasing, the priests turned 
their energies from the field of evangelization and education of the 
people to the less congenial arena of athletes. Some of the friars at 
last, in opposing the establishment of a custom-house at Chaul, acted in 
a way so disloyal and disorderly as to provoke a rebellion, and compel 
the most priest-ridden of Spanish monarchs, Philip 11., who was then 
also the King of Portugal, to write to the then Viceroy, Conde da 
Vidigueira, giving vent to his unfeigned regret and indignation at their 
conduct. T 


Then followed a long interval during which Chaul enjoyed a state of 
comparative security, less from the terror inspired by the Portuguese 


* Archivo Portuguez Oriental, fasc. iii., pt. 2, pp. 593, 675, and 848. 
+ Ibid., pp. 700-701. 
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power, or the good condition of its defences, than from the internecine 
feud between the Ahmadnagar sovereign and his subjects, and also from 
the menacing attitude assumed by the Mogul towards the Dakhanese 
kings. This much-desired calm was, however, destined to last but for 
a very short time. 

During this period Chaul was visited by the French traveller Francois 
Pyrard, who was in India between 1601 and 1608. He writes :— 
“ The city and fortress of Chaul differs from others (Damauu and 
Bassein), in being extremely rich and abounding in valuable goods, 
which merchants from all parts of India and the East come here to 
seek for. But the principal article is silks, of which there is so large a 
quantity as to supply both the markets of Goa and India, and are 
far nicer than those of China. In Goa it is highly appreciated and 
they make fine clothing of it, besides of the cotton stuff which is also 
woven here." 

Then our author goes on describing the two cities of Chaul in much 
the same way as other travellers before quoted have described them. 
He alludes especially to the state of peace in the country, and to the 
manufacture of lacquered articles in Upper Chaul. He states that the 
reigning Prince of Chaul is called Meligue (Malik), and is a vassal 
of the Great Mogul. The Malik, he adds, has a large number of 
elephants. When he dines he sends for many handsome women, who 
sing and dance during the meal. Then some of them cut a piece of 
cloth called taffety into bits so minute that they have no other use than 
that of being carried away by the spectators, who stick them on to their 
breasts as if they were so many medals. When the spectacle is over, 
the king remains alone in his palace, his mind absorbed in the con- 
templation of the vanity and uncertainty of life, until he goes to 
sleep at last.* 

In 1609 the Mahomedan Governor of Chaul sent out a fleet of 30 
paddos to cruise agninst the Portuguese, whose power being on the wane 
no redress could be got from the Ahmadnagar government, notwith- 
standing the act being in contravention to the articles of the treaty, 
In 1011, again, the natives of Chaul introduced into the Portuguese 
city some Mahomedan outlaws from the neighbouring island of 
Caranja, who murdered the Portuguese captain of the fortress, Baltazar 
Rebello d’Almeida. Ilis vacant place was, however, soon filled up by 
Fernando Sampaio da Cunha. In the meanwhile Nizám-ul-Mulk, al- 


* Viagem de Francisco Pyrard, Nova Goa, 1862, vol. ii., pp. 227-228. 
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though much troubled at home, did not think it desirable at this 
juncture to leave the Portuguese and their subjects unmolested, and, 
taking advantage of the rebellion, sent an army to take possession of 
Salsette and Bassein. His object was, however, defeated. 

The year 1612 saw the Mogul before Chaul, as well as before 
Damaun and Bassein, with the intent to set fire to it, in revenge 
for the injury done by the Portuguese to his fleet near Surat. 
He besieged the town, desolated the surrounding country, and when 
peace was purchased by concessions and presents the arrangements for 
the defence gave once more to Chaul the best governor it ever had, 
one whose name has already been mentioned as a valorous and genial 
officer—one of those who are, says Lafitau, destined to do honour to 
the nation in which they are born,—Ruy Freire d'Andrade. 


On taking possession of the governorship of Chaul vacated by 
Manuel d'Azevedo, who was appointed to a similar post at Diu, his 
active spirit being unable to remain idle, Ruy devoted his time and 
attention, in the absence of military enterprise, in which he was as 
Bkilful as intrepid, to the study of the native courts of Chaul and the 
adjoining countries, their manners and customs, and made the native 
princes, by his behaviour towards them, so attached to the Portuguese, 
that it is said that during his governorship more solid conquests were 
made by his suavity of manners and thorough understanding of the pecu- 
liarities and interests of the native population, together with a display 
of fine diplomatic tact in his intercourse with them, than by the force 
of arms. Two treaties of peace were, during this interval, made with 
the Mogul and Nizim Shah. The former was signed by two com- 
missioners from their respective governments, and the latter brought to 
a favourable conclusion by the intervention of Adil Khin.* 

Such a state of things was productive of tranquillity and peace, and 
of this we have evidence in the writings of travellers who during the first 
quarter of the 17th century visited Chaul, and have left us a record 
of their impressions. 

Of these travellers Pietro della Valle comes first in the order of 
priority. He visited Chaul twice, in 1623 and 1625. His accounts of 
the two cities of Chaul are, however, too long to enter here. But we 
shall have to refer to him hereafter again. i 


Now we come to a period in which Chaul is in a state of rapid de- 


* See Chronista de Tissuary, tome iii., p. 269, and tome iv., p. 8. 
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cline. Still, instead of being despondent at the gradual decline so 
obvious to every one's eyes, the Chaulese continue raising buildings, 
which serve perhaps the purpose of disguising all appearance of im- 
minent ruin.* They seem, indeed, to be supremely indifferent to 
the inevitable decay and dissolution which awaits misgoverned settle- 
ments, and which overtakes them almost unawares. "This is partly 
accounted for by the fact that while the military spirit of the Portu- 
guese at Chaul declined, the ecclesiastical power went on ever increas- 
ing, and the native converts they made gave to the government a 
support scarcely to be surpassed by any of their political transactions. 

The middle and end of the seventeenth century, which were marked 
in Western India, as in some kingdoms of Europe, by revolutionary 
events of vast and lasting importance, could not pass over without 
drawing Chaul into their turmoil. During this period a new empire 
was founded by the genius of one man, who has not unaptly been com- 
pared to Gustavus Adolphus and Julius Cesar, although his rival 
Aurangzebe nicknamed him “the mountain rat." The conquests which 
in the 14th century the King of Delhi had made in the Deccan, subse- 
quently divided among his lieutenants, who established themselves as 
independent rulers, were in the course of this century absorbed into 
the dominions of Sivaji. Welding together into a powerful nation the 
people, who seemed to have lost, if they ever had it before, all 
sense of nationality, and who, although sturdy and enthusiastic under 
a fit leader, had never had any systematic training, Sivaji, himself 
rising to the position of a powerful Eastern monarch, raised his 
native subjects to so high acondition as even the Portuguese con- 
verts, in spite of their various privileges, never dreamt of. His do- 
minions grew eventually to such a height as to create an empire 
that forty years after its founder’s death was extorting at the gates 
of Delhi, from the Great Mogul himself, grants of revenue and privileges, 
which, to use Sir Henry Lawrence's words, “ not only confirmed them 
in their own possession, but authorized their inquisitorial interference 
in every province of the Deccan,” and ''where," adds Captain West, 
* the Maráthá had the right of interference, he soon gained the so- 
vereignty.”+ They had, in fact, by the year 1758 fulfilled the 
prophecy of Sivaji “that they should water their horses in the 
Indus and in the Hooghly.” This state of things, however efficient 


* See Inscriptions further on. 
+ Diary of the late Roja of Kolhdpur, by Capt. E. West, Lond. 1872. 
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at the time, could not last long. Their acquisitions prqved only delusive. 
A 50161077, naturally of a predatory type, brought under discipline 
by the influence of a great man, was soon broken up into a mob on the 
death of their leader and of a few of his wise successors. Both in the 
rise and fall of their power Chaul’s destiny was intimately involved. 


If I were to enumerate their series of attacks or plundering ex- 
peditions in and about Chaul, it would carry me far beyond the limits 
assigned to this sketch, but I shall allude to a few salient points on the 
way as we proceed on tracing the sequence of events. 


In 1664, while Sivaji was meditating a blow against Surat, whither he 
went, it is said, in disguise, and remained three days gathering inform- 
ation and marking the opulent houses in that city, Chaul was startled 
by the formation of his camp in its vicinity, as if his designs were 
against it. But this was a stratagem, for a similar camp was also 
formed before Bassein, both made with the object of concealing his 
intentions against Surat.* 


About this time the Portuguese had to deal with, besides the Mara- 
this, two rival European nations, who were by degrees trying to 
deprive them of their former conquests. The English, after capturing 
Ormuz in 1622, which place was one of the principal ports from which 
Chaul imported horses, whereby at least a show of trade was kept up 
there, had the island of Bombay ceded to them, whose rising 
prosperity was soon destined toeclipse Chaul for ever. It is not really 
in the nature of things that two cities of any great pretensions, even if 
under two powerful rival nations, should at the same time flourish in 
such proximity as Bombay and Chaul. The Dutch had on their side 
captured Cochin in 1653 and deprived Chaul of one of her best 
fellow-seaports ; and when in the following year peace was concluded, 
the Portuguese abandoned their claim to the monopoly of the Eastern 
trade, which had for about a century and a half been achieved “ by 
the enterprising valour, military skill, and political sagacity of the 
officers who had supreme command in India, and who have a title to 
be ranked with persons most eminent for virtues or abilities in any age 
or nation.”+ Mr. Nairne writes: “A comparison between their (Portu- 
guese) exploits and settlements in a hundred years and those of 


* Orme'a Historical Frag., Lond. 1805, p. 12. 
+ J. Robertson's Historical Disquisition, Lond, 1809, p. 190, 
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the English in the first hundred years after their coming to India is as 
much in favour of the Portuguese as any one could wish." ® 


In 1667 Sivaji was in possession of the whole sea-coast from the 
river of Rájápur to the river Penn, which flows into the harbour of 
Bombay, excepting Chaul.+ During this time the Nizim Shahi dyn- 
asty had ceased to affect the course of history at Chaul. Even in its 
declining days, when the Abyssinian minister Malik Ambar was patching 
up that kingdom, the jurisdiction of the King of Ahmadnagar is said by 
Ferishta to have extended to within eight kos of Chaul.t This state- 
ment leads one to suppose that the ancient Mahomedan city and creek 
had by this time glided away into the hands of a separate governor. 
Malik Ambar died in 1626, and in 1636, or ten years after, the whole of 
the Konkana dominions of the Ahmadnagar kingdom were ceded to 
the king of Bijápur, and then taken by the Mogul. About thirty years 
after they were in the possession of Sivaji. 


On the 18th October 1679 a petty naval fight took place off Chaul 
between Daulat Khán's fleet and the English grabs under Keigwin, the 
commander of the Bombay garrison. ‘The English lost the grab called 
Dove, but the enemy's gallivats, amounting to fifty, were pursued 
into shoal water to the bar of Nagótna, until several of them were 
captured, some sunk, and others put to flight.$ 


About this time three famous travellers—an Englishman and two 
Frenchmen—refer to both the cities of Chaul. The first in chrono- 
logical order is M. de Thevenot, who was at Chaul in January 1666. He 
refers to the Portuguese city thus :—'* Le Port de Chaoul est de difficile 
entrée mais trés seur, et à l'abri de toute sorte de gros tems. La 
ville est bonne et défendue par une forte citadelle qui est sur la cime 
d'une montagne, appelleé par les Européens il Morro di Ciaul.” 4| Fryer 
speaks of the Mahomedan city in 1672 as a city utterly ruined by 
the troops of Sivaji; while of the Portuguese city mention will be 
made further on. Carré visited Chaul in the same year, from 
whence he went to Upper Chaul, where he says he was treated with 
much civility by Sivaji's officers, and having received his pass, which 


* The Konkan, Bombay, 1875, p. 43. 

t Orme's Historical Fragments, Lond 1809, p. 22. 

1 Briggs, ut supra, pp. 117, 315. 

§ Orme, ut supra, pp. 80-81. 

ब Les Voyages aur Indes Orientales, Amsterdam, 1727, vol. v., pp. 248-249, 
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carried him without hindrance to the city of BijApur, he arrived 
there in January 1673.* About the same time Ogilby, in his Eng- 
lish Atlas, ೩ work of some merit, although his pictures of the cities 
of the coast, like those of Faria and Lafitau, could never have 
been the least like them, describes at length the fortifications of Chaul, 
and gives the following description of the temperature and natural 
products of the place :—“ The air at Chaul is more hot than cold: the 
8011 thereabouts produces all things except raisins, nuts, and chestnuts. 
Oxen, cows, and horses are here in great numbers." This vaguenes 
about the agricultural products of the country strikes one as something 
similar to that of Varthema, who refers to them in almost identical 
terms. Ogilby’s work in five volumes was published about 1670. 

In 1676 Moro Pant was the Subedár of Sivaji in Upper Chaul, from 
which place he despatched a letter in the beginning of December, 
through an agent named Náráyan Shenvi, to the Bombay Government 
to settle payment of what remained due from Sivaji on Oxenden's 
agreement. 

Besides the Maráthás, the Portuguese of Chaul had another enemy 
in the neighbourhood, who continuously harassed and worried them. 
This was the well-known Sidi This individual, about the mid- 
dle of December 1681, without the least provocation, sent a large 
number of his gallivats down to Chaul, and, passing the Portuguese 
fort without showing any offensive sign there, ravaged unceremoniously 
the adjacent country, and proceeded to assault the town of Upper 
Chaul, which belonged then to Sambháji, but was unable to doso. On 
this sudden appearance of the Sidi in the Chaul waters, Sambháji, 
auxious for the security of his town, sent forthwith messages to the 
Bombay Government and the Portuguese of Chaul threatening the 
former with invasion of the English territory of Bombay if they continued 
to admit the Sidi's fleet into their harbour, and to fortify the island of 
Elephanta, which would then have divided the command of the harbour. 
To the Portuguese at Chaul he wrote upbraiding them for suffer- 
ing the descent of the Sidi in his territory within sight of their 
walls, and demanded ground under their fort to build a fortification 


* La Haye's and J. C. Carré’s Travels, quoted by Orme, ut supra, p. 173. 

+ Yet only a few years beforo, the Sidi had entered into an alliance with the 
Portuguese. See Boletim do Governo do Estado da India, 1873, pp. 358 and 863. 
About the same year—]1670—another treaty was signed between the Portuguese 
und Bivaji.— Ibid, 
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which should prevent the landing of the enemy in future. In case 
his demand was not complied with, he threatened to take possession of 
the island of Angediva, and thus enthral the trade at Goa.* 

The Portuguese, thus forewarned of the intention of Sambháji to take 

possession of Angediva, put that fortress into a good position of defence. 
In the meanwhile Sambháji, regardless, like his father, of the unsuitable- 
ness of the season, came down the Ghits in June with,30,000 men, 
and from his own town of Upper Chaul invested the neighbouring citadel 
of Chaul, but could make no progress, owing to the discipline and forti- 
fications of the Portuguese. The Portuguese Viceroy, in the meanwhile, 
as if to divert Sambhaji’s attention, laid siege to his castle of Ponda; 
but Sambhiji, although he set off from Chaul with the reinforcement of 
8,000 horse and 14,000 foot in order to raise the siege, did not discon- 
tinue his own against Chaul.t This siege was again assisted by a fleet of 
Sambháji, which kept cruising about Nagótná, Kenery, and Chaul, but 
could not prevent a Portuguese frigate from landing a supply of 
military stores and provisions.} This siege was at last raised, and the 
troops of Sambhaji then marched off and took possession of the island of 
Caranja on the 24th December 1683. In September of the following 
year the latter island, as well as the hills of Santa Cruz and Assari, was 
surprised and retaken by the Bassein fleet, and although Sambháji came 
-down the Ghats soon after with 15,000 horse to Callian to ravage the 
Portuguese territory around, from Chaul northwards to Damaun, he 
did not succeed in capturing either Caranja or Chaul.§ Thus the 
Portuguese of Revadanda, although submissively waiting their doom 
from the host of Marathas in the neighbouring city of Chaul, showed 
still a bold front, either from that innate feeling of superiority which 
did not desert them in the last, extremity, or from the peevishness of 
decrepit old age, 08 which we have abundant illustrations at the end 
of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century in repeated 
quarrels with the Maráthás, the Angria, the Sidi, and last, though 
not least, the English, as opportunities were afforded them, supremely 
regardless alike of the imminent decay undermining their whole fabric, 
which at last tumbled down in the tremendous catastrophe of 1739, 
and the growing power of their European rivals in the East. 


* Orme, ४६ supra, pp. 109-111. 

+ Chronista de Tissuary, vol. i., pp. 124, 175. 
1 Orme, ut supra, pp. 122-123. 

§ Ibid., p. 141. 
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Add to all these neighbouring enemies the powerful Mogul ; and 
the Portuguese, between the Maráthás, the Angria, and the Sidi on the 
one side, and the Mogul on the other, must have really had a hard time 
of it. 


In 1694 Aurangzebe declared war against the Portuguese, and 
during this and the following year treated their subjects with such 
cruelty that numbers were obliged to take refuge in the forts of 
Damaun, Bassein, and Chaul. Peace was at last concluded, with a 
view to obtain cannon from the Portuguese for the reduction of the 
Maráthà forts.* At the same time the Portuguese burnt three 
of the Maratha ships in the Rájápur river, the largest of which is 
said to have carried 32 guns and more than 300 men.t 

About this time Chaul was visited by a very trustworthy traveller, 
Dr. John Francis Gemelli Careri. He was in Chaul in February 
1695, and refers to it as follows :— 

“Tuesday the 22nd, after sailing nine miles further, we anchored 
opposite to the city and fortress of Chaul. It is seated on a plain, six 
miles from the sea} on the bank of a river, which at flood will carry 
any ships up to the city. It is enclosed with good walls, and other 
works, and furnished with excellent cannon. A fort, called 81 Morro, 
secures the entrance of the harbour, being built by the Portugese in 
the year 1520,§ on the hill, by their General Sequeira, with leave of 
the tyrant Nizzamaluc ; || who granted it upon condition they should 
bring him over three hundred horses of Persia or Arabia, at reasonable 
rates, because of the scarcity of them there wus in India, to serve him 
in his war against Hidalcon.” J 

Then our author goes on relating how Malik Eyáz tried to obstruct 
the building of the Portuguese fortress of Chaul, and how the building 
was raised, their attack repulsed, and the fleets of the enemy disabled. 
He concludes thus:—‘“ Afterwards the Portuguese made themselves 
masters of the city with ease. Its territory does not extend above 
six miles in length. On the south it borders on Savagi, and on the 


* Grant Duff's History of the Marathas, Bombay, 1873, p. 168. 
4 0 Chronista de Tissuary, vol. ii., p. 201. 

६ This calculation is rather exaggerated. 

§ This error has been corrected elsewhere. 

|| Nizamaluco, the Portuguese equivalent for Nizám-ul-Mulk. 
बा Hidsload, another Portuguese designation for Adil Kbán, 
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north with another fort belonging to the Sydi’'* He stayed only 
one day at 0080), sailing on the 23rd to the north. 

The next writer—the last as far as is known—who refers to Chaul 
before its fall is Hamilton, who writes: “And two leagues to the 
south of Culabee (Colába) is Caul,& town belonging to the Portu- 
guese, whose river affords an harbour for small vessels. The town is 
fortified, and so is an island on the south side of the harbour, called 
Chau! Moar, which may be known five or six leagues off at sea, by a 
white church built on it. Chaul in former times was a noted place for 
trade, particularly for fine embroidered quilts ; but now it is miserably 
poor.” + 

On the fall of Bassein in 1739, Chaul was still in the hands of the 
Portuguese, but when the Maráthás threatened to besiege Gos it 
was surrendered to them as a sort of compromise.] The Maráthás 
gladly took it and ceased to trouble the Goa people, but the unfortunate 
remains of the Portuguese armies, which were marching from Bassein 
and Chaul to Gos after the rains, were attacked by Khem Sanvat 
on the way, and numbers of them miserably perished. A writer 
in the Bombay Quarterly Review asserts that Chaul was delivered 
to the English for surrender to the Maráthás. As his description of 
the events that followed the fall of Bassein is circumstantial and 
interesting, I quote the following extract from him :— 


“The Marithis, on being invited to propose their terms, showed 
none of that moderation which had astonished even their enemies at 
the capitulation of Bassein, but assumed the haughty tone of Oriental 
conquerors, and treated the prostrate Portuguese with . indescribable 
contempt. At first they not only demanded the cession of Chaul, 
but also of Damaun, and insisted upon having assigned to them a 
portion of the customs at Goa, which they were to collect by station- 
ing a guard at the port,—thus hoping to insert the thin end of the 
wedge by which they would eventually obtain the whole of the small, 
but most fertile, territory. Captain Inchbird, however, having been 
deputed by the Portuguese, with the consent of the English Govern- 
ment, to treat for them, obtained for them more favourable terms, 
and induced their scornful enemies to show some forbearance. On 


* Churchill's Collection of Vayages, Lond. 1732, vol. iv., pp. 200-201. 
t A. Hamilton's New Account of the East Indies, Lond. 1744, vol. ii., p. 248. 
1 Bosquejo Historico de Goa, Nova GOs, 1658, p. 51. 
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the 14th of October 1740, articles of peace were signed on behalf of 
Baji Rao, the Peshwa, on the one side, and the Viceroy of Goa on 
the other. The Portuguese engaged to deliver up to the Marathis 
the forts of Chaul and Mahim, which were to be temporarily occupied 
by the English until the Maráthás should have fulfilled their part 
of the conditions by withdrawing their forces from Salsette in the 
Goanese province and Bardez. A brief delay occurred, in consequence 
of the repugnance which the Portuguese priests of Chaul felt for any 
measure by which the possessions of Christians would be delivered to 
heathens, and they seditiously excited their people to resist the 
transfer, Their own envoy, perplexed by their obstinacy, admitted 
that he had discovered in them ‘a malignant spirit, and Inchbird, 
throwing aside all restraint, exclaimed in disgust, ‘Surely such 
unheard-of villains and inconsiderate men are hardly to be met with!’ 
However, this clerical opposition was hopeless from the first; in 
November Chaul was delivered by the English to the Maráthás, and 
all parties expressed themselves satisfied with the honourable manner 
in which the conditions of the treaty were fulfilled.” * 

The treaty of the capitulation of Chaul was drawn at Puná between 
Balaji Biji Rio and the Portuguese Commissary, Dom Francisco 
Baron de Galenfles. Two copies of the treaty, one in Marathi and the 
other in Portuguese, weresent for his sanction to the Viceroy, Dom Pedro 
Mascarenhas, Conde de Sandomil, who was residing at the time in 
the territory of Goa. The former copy was despatched to its destination 
by the English General, Stephen Law, of the Bombay garrison. His 
letter accompanying itis dated the 25th April 1741. The treaty con- 
sists of 14 chapters. The lith chapter of the Portuguese copy 
states :—“ The city and Morro of Chaul shall be delivered over to the 
Marathi, with all the cannon and ammunition belonging to it. The 
gates of the city shall be garrisoned by English troops until the 
Maráthá has evacuated the provinces of Salsetteand Bardez (Goa). In 
the meanwhile the Maráthá troops shall remain encamped at St. Joao 
(St. John’s Fields), one of the quarters of the city of Chaul. On receiv- 
ing intelligence that the Maratha has withdrawn from the provinces of 
Salsette and Bardez, the English garrison will deliver over to the 
Maratha the city and Mérro of Chaul, after making a list, with the 
assistance of a Maratha clerk, of all the cannon, powder and balls, on 
their delivery to them." 


* Bombay Quarterly Review, vol. iv., p. 89. 
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The 3rd chapter of the Maráthi copy is as follows:—“ The Portuguese 
shall cease their hostilities against the jurisdiction of Bassein, Salsette, 
Damaun, Belipur, Uran (Caranja), Revadanda (Chaul), and Corli 
(Morro). The same will be observed by us (Maráthás) in the pro- 
vinces of Salsette and Bardez, as well as in the Praganáà Nahor, which 
shall be delivered over to Damaun, which latter place we willallow 
the Portuguese to possess as heretofore, without our ever molesting, 
disturbing, or showing any hostility towards them." 


One chapter refers to the liberty allowed to the residents of the city 
of Chaul to remain in or quit the place with all the objects belonging 
to them, and the other to the assistance that will be afforded to the 
Portuguese in their contests with the Angria. Another clause binds 
the Maráthás to defend the Portuguese when provoked to a fight by 
Bounsulo (Bhonslé), and vice versá. 

This treaty was at last, after obtaining the approval of the Goa 
Government, signed at Puná by Dom Francisco Baraó Galenfles on 
the part of the Portuguese Viceroy, Pedro Mascarenhas, Conde de 
Sandomil, and Captain Inchbird on that of the English General, 
Stephen Law.* ; 


The inhabitants of Chanl who professed the Catholic religion, and ` 
had means to do so, emigrated in successive bands to Goa, and 
those who had no means still remain (their descendants, of course) in 
the neighbourhood of the fort, living in the miserable hovels nestled 
in deep and beautiful palm-groves round Kérlé and Revadanda. 


Chaul fallen into the hands of the Maráthás did not remain long in 
their possession. Amidst constant quarrels among themselves, an at- 
tempt was made in 1775, by an adventurous Frenchman named Chevalier 
Paillebot de Saint-Lubin, who landed at Chaul from a French ship and 
went to Puni pretending to be an envoy from the Court of France, to 
negotiate for the surrender of Chaul and Revadanda or Lower Chaul, 
but he was discovered to be an impostor and his object defeated. 
But even after the detection of St. Lubin the question of the cession of 
these ports to France wasagain under discussion in 1786, as was, some 
time in the ISth century, that of the cession of Bassein to the Dutch, 


® Roletim do Governo do Estado da India, 1874, pp. 172 and 176. 

f Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas, ut supra, p. 399 ; and Wilks’ historical 
Sketch of the South cf India, vol. ii., pp. 228-229. On the French side see Langlés’ 
Monuments Anciens et Modernes de l Hindoustan, Paris, 1821, vol. i., p. 255, aud 
Dubois de Jancigny’s Inde, Paris, 1845, pp. 442-413. 
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who greatly wished to establish a factory there. These facts point to 
both these rival nations after the fall of the Portuguese trying to settle 
themselves near Bombay,—as desirous to share, perhaps, in the pros- 
perous trade the English were carrying on in their settlement. 

In December 1802 the Peshwá Biji Rio, on the army of Holkar 
pursuing him, put into 08801, where he stayed some days and then 
embarked for Bassein. On his overthrow at last in 1818, Chaul and 
the districts around passed over to the British, in whose possession we 
find them at the present time. 

The present condition of Chaul is that of an obscure little village, 
included in the tilukA Alibig of the Coliba collectorate. The 
population consists principally of Bhandáris, Parabis, Bene-Israels, 
Musalmáns, and native Christians. The Bhandáris often had their 
services recorded in the official documents of the Portuguese of Chaul 
as very praiseworthy in their contests with the Maráthás and others. 
Some of the testimonials given them by the Captains of the Fort are 
still in the possession of their descendants. The Parallis appear to 
have settled in the locality from a very remote time, and had some 
share in its government. They must have been characterized by some 
local peculiarity, for a colony of theirs having settled in Bombay in a 
lane parallel to the main road of Kalbadevi has been a sufficient raison 
d'étre to designate that locality "" Chaul Vidi,” and their whole tribe 
with the patronymic of Chaulkar.* The Bene-Ieraels have settled in 
Chaul and its vicinity from time immemorial, while the Konkani 
Musalmáns, from their distinctly Arab physiognomy, seem to be 
descended from Mahomedan settlers in Saimür, referred to by 1186061 
and other travellers of the Middle Ages. 

The class of the native Christians is in all respects the poorest of all. 
I had occasion to meet only two of them. They had nothing striking 
about them ethnologically, except what I have already written on 
the native Christians of Bassein elsewhere ; but pathologically they were 
excellent specimens. 


Thus far the historical portion of my Notes. The facts relating to 
the Portuguese period from the day the factory of Chaul was erected 
—about the beginning of the sixteenth century—to its cession to the 
Marathas in the middle of the eighteenth, are drawn up from so large 


* See जातिभेद विवेकसार, p. 49. 
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a number of chronicles and documents, both printed and manuscript, 
that it would but encumber the text with references and be a work of 
supererogation to cite them after each event recorded. I have, there- 
fore, beyond the chief authorities mentioned in the body of the work 
and in occasional footnotes, reserved for the end to refer in brief to the 
various sources from which I have culled my historical information, 
in accordance with the division of time during which my authorities 
flourished, so as to obtain all the important and accurate details from 
a contemporaneous writing. 


From the year 1448 to 1550 my authorities have been Barros’ Deca- 
das, Gasper Correa’s Lendas da India, Felner’s Subsidios para a His- 
toria, &c. These have been supplemented by the works of Fernaó 
Lopes de Castanheda, whose narrative ends at the first siege of Diu 
in 1538, and of Maffei, who stops his work at the death of Dom Joa 
111. in 1557. 

From 1550 to 1640 I have followed Diogo do Couto’s Decadus, the 
hitherto published Decadas of Antonio Bocarro, and Faria y Souza’s 
Asia Portugueza—the latter written in Castilian, from which edi- 
tion of 1674 I have translated select extracts and compared them with 
the translation of Captain Stevens reprinted in Kerr's Collection of 
Voyages. 

These authorities have again been supported by consulting the 
excellent compilations of Lafitau and Os Portuguezes, as well as 
Chronicas, Vidas, Historias, and Archivos ; such as Historia das Inquisi- 
ções, Chronica Serafica, Vida de D. Joao de Castro, Archivo Portu- 
guez Oriental, &c. All these authorities, however, have, with few ex- 
ceptions, a style so replete with redundancies and exaggerations, that to 
prune here and retrench there has been not the least difficult part of 
my work. 

In some places where’ more elucidation was desirable, amplification 
has been substituted for curtailing. 

From 1640 downwards my chief authorities are Transactions and 
Journals of learned Societies of Portugal and other countries, too 
numerous to mention here. I must, however, particularize the Chro- 
nista de Tissuary, Instituto Vasco da Gama, and Boletim do Governo 
do Estado da India. ` 

The accounts of Chaul by travellers at various times, which are 
laid under contribution, have been referred to the original sources at 
their respective places. 
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One word more. As the chroniclers gencrally differ much iu 
narrating events, some recording facts which others entirely omit, 1 
have dovetailed them together, and formed them into as continued and 
complete a narrative as possible, without allowing a single event of the 
least historical importance to Chaul to escape. 


Passing on now to describe the Antiquities of Chaul, we will begin 
with its fortifications. The Fort, whose circuit occupies about one 
mile and a half, is a fifteen-sided figure, its angles being formed by 
eleven bastions abutting in a semicircular outline from the walls, 
and four redoubts, which contain rooms large enough to hold a guard 
of twenty-five soldiers. Each of the bastions is, with the exccption of 
one named Santa Cruz, or Holy Cross, dedicated to a saint, and is 
named after him—Sam Pedro, Sam Paulo, Sam Thiago, Sam Jacintho, 
Sam Luis, Sam Diniz, Sam Francisco, Sam Domingos, Sam José, and 
Sum Jeronimo. The walls are of varying height, being from twenty- 
five to thirty feet on the land, and from twenty to twenty-five on the 
sea side; the disparity is owing to the land side being more exposed 
to the enemy’s attacks than the other. The walls have generally little 
appearance of strength, although possessing in some places the support 
of ramparts and terraces on the inner side, which seem to be well 
devised for the purposes of both attack and defence. The grim 
old crenellated battlements and embrasures of bulwarks, on which were 
mounted as late as 1728 fifty-eight pieces of cannon ranging from 
three-pounders to forty-pounders, or from the diminutive swivels to huge 
mortars and basilisks, are now in a dilapidated state, the only relics of 
their former greatness being a few rusty old pieces of ordnance lying 
about in utter neglect on the ramparts; while the walls themselves 
bear to the present day, besides signs of the ravages of time, the marks 
of having withstood the effects of a raking fire from outside. Several 
of the guns, which were once in considerable number, were carried 
away by Dom Martim Affonso to Malacca, and although Antonio 
Bocarro in 1634 recommended to have them replaced, it appears that 
this advice was not heeded at all. In 1728, nbout a century after- 
wards, the factor of Basscin, André Ribeiro Coutinho, was sent by the 
Government to inspect and report on the condition of the fort, and his 
recommendations to remedy innumerable defects about it seem also to 
have met with a similar fatc.* The remaining guns were mostly taken 


+ Chroniste de Tissuary, Nova Goa, 1800, ‘vol. i pp. 35 aud 59; and alse 
vol. iv., pp. 17 et seyg 
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possession of by the Maráthás on their occupation of Chaul, who 
carried them away for better usc elsewhere, lenving behind only those 
that were found unserviceable. 


The same factor, who otherwise eulogizes the fort as “the most 
ancient, most celebrated, and most estimable fort of Chaul, which 
having been rebuilt by modern rules, and all tbe military usages 
punctually observed by the garrison, is now become the most impor- 
tant of all the other forts,” finds fault with several parts of the fortifi- 
cations, and recommends especially to have the bastions Sam Jacinto 
and Sam Luis, with the intervening wall, repaired ; the adjoining moat, 
which was being rapidly filled with sand, dug up; and a stockade 
planted on the sea side to oppose the tidal wave, which was undermining 
their foundations. The changes which Nature has since wrought 
are really remarkable. Places where the sea surf was then but slowly 
advancing have since been completely encroached upon; the wall 
breached at five to seven different points along the beach ; and the 
tidal current placidly enters into the fort and washes away the foot of 
the ruins of the monasteries within, which are in imminent risk of 
falling. A few of the bastions and a large portion of the wall have 
within the last twenty years tumbled down, and in a few years more 
the remaining portion facing the sea will perhaps be hardly visible. 
The sands that were once filling up the ditch have now formed a 
hillock of their own, so that the enemy, if there be one, would 
require no scaling at all. Stepping up the sands would easily place 
him at the top of the wall. On its inner side this part of the wall is 
surrounded by a small bamboo thickct, which probably dates its origin 
from the Portuguese period, and was devised, it would appear, as an 
outwork, to have a counteracting influence against the enemy using the 
encroaching sands as ladders for scaling. 

The fort of Chaul has, like several others on the coast, two gateways, 
viz. a * Porta do Mar’ and a * Porta da Terra,’ or the sea and the land 
gateway; the former having, besides, a thin wall a few paces in front 
to screen it from the river-side, and the latter, which bears also the 
name of * Porta de Casados, or ‘married men's gate, having the 
remains of a drawbridge over the ditch, which is now completely filled 
up with sand, although formerly it was broad and deep, encompassing 
the whole wall towards the land, and could be flooded at pleasure. 
Each of these gateways consists of two gates, viz. interior and ex- 
terior. 
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The southern gateway is situated on the northern margin of the 
Chaul creek, where is also the bandar. The first object that strikes a 
tourist on landing here is an enormous Indian fig tree (Ficus indica), 
which has nothing unusual about it except its roots displacing and 
hiding some stepping-stones which have the appearance of having 
belonged to a pier which once led the way from the landing-place to 
the gateway of the fort. It appears that a jetty formerly stretched 
as far as the water's edge, on which, according to the testimony of 
Della Valle, Careri, and others, people used to disembark by means of 
a wooden plank thrown as a bridge from their galleys. The tree 
appears also to be an ancient one; for Lafitau, in his fantastic picture 
of the fort of Chaul, has not, apparently, forgotten to stick up just in 
the foreground a big tree, which is probably meant to represent the 
present Indian fig tree. 


The southern gateway has now the thin wall to its right-hand side, 
which once screened it completely from the river view, partly knocked 
down. A slab 4 feet 31 inches long by 2 feet 3} inches broad, con- 
taining the figure of ೩ warrior in high relief in military uniform, with 
the insignia of the Order of Christ and with a helmet, is let into the 
remaining outer part of the wall, and was intended, it is believed, to re- 
present one of the kings of Portugal, with the scarcely discernible legend 
of six letters in two lines O I O A and 1' at the foot—the remains, 
perhaps, of the name of King Dom 7080 or Dom Sebastiad, during whose 
unhappy reign this wal! was built. The figure is now converted by the de- 
vout villager into the idol of Khandobá, his face besmeared with oil, and 
the head daubed over with a thick coating of red paint. An altar tothe 
tuls is raised just in front of it, which receives the daily offerings of flow- 
ers and rice, and shares them with the warrior's figure. That the figure 
of one ofthe Kings of Portugal, who in days gone by made every exertion 
in their power and spent millions from their treasury to abolish idolatry 
in India, should now minister to the superstitious propensities of the 
descendants of their former subjects, is a very humiliating reflection 
indeed. There is one consoling trait in this whole transaction, however, 
Vandalism though it may appear to the sober imagination of an 
antiquarian: some conscientious iconoclast has clearly knocked off the 
hands, ears, and nose of the saintly warrior, and made the facial surface 
as smooth as & slab of marble. So strong was the stigma attached 
to representations of living objects by the professors of Islám, that 
the most disreputable prince among the Mahomedans felt a scruple 
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of conscience in showing even a facit acquiescence in the naturally 
ignorant display of the religious zeal of the Hindus. Though politically 
commendable, their indifference towards such an object would be repre- 
sented by their sanctimony as the mortal sin of encouraging idolatry ; 
hence this state of intolerance of these otherwise uncontrite individuals 
against innocuous images, resulting in the end in such irrational prac- 
tices as the hideous disfigurement of the warrior-sculpture at Chaul. 


The greater part of this outer wall is now demolished, only a small 
portion with a little oblong window above a well of water, and an open 
passage towards the west with the doorposts and lintel rapidly crum- 
bling away, remaining. 

The exterior southern gateway is built of black basalt, and is sur- 
mounted by a crown and armorial bearings carved in the same stone, 
but now almost entirely overgrown with rank vegetation. It is still 
in a fair state of preservation, although devoid of the massive teak 
gates cased with iron bars and spikes which once existed there. 

On entering the gate the visitor finds himself in a little square area 
walled in on all sides except at the two gates. To theright is a stone 
2 feet 31 inches long by 2 feet and 2 inches broad, let into 8 hole, from 
which it is half-loose. The inscription on it, with an artistic attempt 
at heraldic ornamentation consisting of three stars and a mace— possi- 
bly a coat-of-arms of the Captain of the fort at the time this wall was 
built—and the motto of 4ve Maria, gratiá plena, slovenly carved around, 
shows plainly enough that there is not only no excellence of epigra- 
phic art to be expected in this, as in other inscriptions of Chaul, 
but that they even fall far short in complying with the ordinary rules 
of caligraphy, especially in their absolute want of regard for the sense 
of the clause or sentence. 

It may perhaps be necessary to mention that this, as every other of 
the inscriptions of Chaul, is written in Portuguese. 

Here is a faithful copy of the inscription, which, like several others, 
was made by Mr. Hearn (see plate 8). 

Surmounting the interior gateway is observed the well.known 
D. Manuel’s terrestrial globe to the left, three arrows in a sheaf to the 
right, and the Portuguese royal coat-of-arms in the middle, the whole 
placed under a Maltese cross of the Order of Christ. Each of these 
emblems is about 2 feet long by 21 broad, and the circles about ? 
feet in diameter. The stones are mouldering to pieces, and being 
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covered by vegetation are not so distinguishable now as when seen and 
described by Mr. Hearn, in 1954. The globe denotes power, the broad 
belt which encircles it being intended to represent the conquests and 
discoveries of the Portuguese throughout the world, and the three 
arrows tied together peace, which the Portuguese of Chaul had, before 
the building of this part of the fortifications, uninterruptedly enjoyed 
for thirty long years, which was an unusual occurrence in those 
troublous times. To the left are the remains of a staircase which once 
led, it appears, to the story above, which is now without both floor 
and roof. 


On the opposite side of this gate are two other slabs 1 foot 6 inches 
by 1 foot 44 inches broad, with inscriptions. One is towards the east 
(see plate B), and the other towards the west (see plate C). On the 
latter side 8 rampart leads to a terrace, where are found some old rusty 
cannon sheltering many a venomous reptile. 


Having crossed the gates, the tourist has before him a scene which 
may be equalled, but not surpassed, by any of the ruined cities of the 
Portuguese on the coast, except the old city of Goa. A pretty large 
town surrounded on all sides, save where the sea has made some ugly 
breaches, by a high wall, regular though narrow unpaved streets, 
and huts of bamboo plastered with mud or cowdung and clay, and 
covered with a roof of palm-leaves and straw, ensconced in deep groves 
of trees, where many a carved stone and painted wood that once belonged 
to the Portuguese churches and monasteries is seen in grotesque patch- 
work. The natives of Chaul, like the modern Goanese and the medi- 
seval Greeks and Romans, have found it cheaper to-dig and carry 
away cut stones than to quarry them ; but, unlike the inhabitants of 
the Eternal City of the day, they will never learn to have a grand 
object in preserving them. 


At Chaul the material interests seem to have prevailed over the 
scientific, or the utilitarian to have got the upper hand of the artistic ; 
for on no other ground could the presence there of the broken fragments 
of dispersed masonry be accounted for, as well as the heads of the little 
wooden cherubim with squint eyes, flushed cheeks, and elaborately 
eurled wigs, which were once to be found in profusion in almost every 
village and hamlet, as they are still in some. All these things 
can suggest to the passing traveller no just estimate of the general 
strength and symmetry of the edifices wherein these fragments once 


Translation 
Jus gato is under the protect ofourLady of Dolonrs 
NB. ltadmits of no other translati, 
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occupied not only a definite though subordinate place, but some of 
which must have donbtless had assigned them a distinguished place 
in the Roman Catholic altars of Chaul. The villagers’ utilitarianism 
is displayed, moreover, in some places in so debasing a form as to 
make the wall of a church or monastery serve the same purpose for 
his own snug little square hovel, where three walls are built of mud, 
and the fourth is part of a convent. 

One does not mect at Chaul the indications of that power and in- 
fluence which is conferred on a city by years of prestige and tradition ; 
for Lower Chaul is, not unlike Bombay, a modern creation. It was 
first a low swampy ground reclaimed and converted into a town, and as 
such it soon took a high rank among the other numerous settlements on 
the coast. Its ruius, as the earliest Christian ruins, however, deserve 
special mention. They consist mostly of roofless churches and convents, 
and stately mansions of noblemen and merchants, embowcred amidst 
pleasant gardens, now encumbered with the (101/2 of fallen edifices, and 
overgrown with wild vegetation ; lofty steeples soaring high in the sky, 
with arched belfries which once contained bells that sounded many a 
merry peal, now mute for ever—nay, the abode of the ominous owl, 
whose discordant screech simply adds to the desolation of the place 
All these things have a melancholy interest of their own, which will 
make, I hope, the ruins of Chaul, for many a year to come, before 
they are quite swept off the earth’s surface, a place worthy of a visit 
from Bombay excursionists, a class daily increasing in number. 

A little active imagination will not fail to bring life back again into 
this ruined scene of the forrecr power and glory of the Portuguese, where 
are still to be found the relics of their past heroism and memorials 
of their dominion—now, alas, irrevocably passed away !—and of their 
enterprises of picty and laudable zeal for the spread of Christianity, 
which they prosecuted with all medieval enthusiasm. It would be 
easy, perhaps, to trace the footsteps of those who have, it seems, bnt 
lately deserted it; to recall for a moment the ancient aspect of’ the 
city; to reclothe the altars and walls of churches with their usual 
lively drapery, as they stood before the devastations caused as much 
by the sacrilegious Marithis as by the leaden hand of Time; to 
fill again the desolate naves and aisles with the sound of the grand 
Gregorian chant; and to impart to it that historical interest which, 
more than architecture itself, strikes the mind of the beholder with 
admiration and awe. I have often, while gazing on these ruins. लि! 
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the necessity and fancied that the application of the words of Mr. 
Dyer on Pompeii to Chaul—to compare for a moment great things with 
small—would not be entirely inappropriate. “ If the romantic fictions 
of the Middle Ages,” says that writer, ** could be realized, which tell 
of mirrors framed with magic art to represent what had formerly paased 
or was passing in distant parts of the earth, the happy discoverer 
might soon make his fortune in this age of exhibition." * 


Chaul, long before Bassein rose to be “ the capital of the North," was 
the principal entrepôt of trade of the Portuguese in this part of India, 
as well as their chief naval station and arsenal. It was also a place from 
whence numerous missionary expeditions started almost every year, 
and was visited by many celebrated generals and saints, notably Affonco 
d'Albuquerque on his way to Aden, and St. Francis Xavier en route 
to Bassein, and whose presence more than once hallowed its soil. I 
have already said enough of the prolonged sieges, naval encounters, 
and other actions, in which, though engaged with hordes of the enemy 
who tried their best to crush it, the civic honour and thc military repu- 
tation of Chaul until its ultimate downfall remained unsullied. A 
settlement so famous in the Portuguese annals could not easily escape 
the patriotic mind of the author of the great national epic, who in 
several stanzas refers to it as connected with only those events or 
thrilling episodes which display the heroic side of his country- 
men's nature and happened during his lifetime. He has thus immor- 
talized the sad occurrence of the death of Dom Lourenco d'Almeida at 
Chaul, and the exploits of Heitor da Sylveira in the great naval en- 
gagement which took place in its neighbourhood during the governor- 
ship of Lopo Vaz de Sampayo, in the two following stanzas :— 


T XXIX. 
Mas de Deos a escondida providencia, 
(Que elle 86 sabe o bem de que se serve) 
O porá onde esfórco nem prudencia 
Poderá haver, que a vida Ihe reserve. 


* T. H. Dyer's Pompeii, Lond. 1867, p. 2. 
T XXIX. 


But God's hidden prudence known alonc 

Lo Himself for His wise purposes intended, 

Shall place him where no strength or prudence of his owu 
Shall avail, his lifo to save, doomed ಓಂ be ended. 
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* Em Chaul, onde em sangue e resistencia 

O mar todo com fogo e ferro ferve, 

Lhe farad que com vida se nad saia 

As armadas d'Egypto e de Cambaia. 
LX. 

E nad menor de Dio a fera frota, 

Que Chaul temerá de grande e ousada, 

Fará co' a vista só perdida e rota 

Por Heitor la Sylveira, e destrocada : 

Por Heitor Portuguez, de quem se nota, 

Que na costa Cambaia sempre armada 

Será aos Guzerates tanto dano, 

Quanto ja foi nos Gregos o Troiano. 
Luiz de Camoens’ Lusiadas, Canto X. 


Now groping among the ruins, where there is still enough, in spite of 
what the Vandalism and cupidity of the natives could do to remove 
them, to repay for the trouble of the search, it is impossible, not- 
withstanding, to resist the first impulse of indignation at the culpable 
neglect with which the ruins appear to have been formerly treated, and 
at the havoc wrought by the natives, more so than by the destructive 
action of the weather or the prolific pipal tree. The display of bad 
taste, moreover, in daubing with red ochre and oil every striking piece 
of sculpture ot masonry that pervades the whole desolate city, is really 
painful to behold. 

Going now along a circuitous street flanked by low fence-walls of 
cocoanut gardens, and encumbered here and there with débris of ruined 


* In Chaul, where under fire and blood shall Ocean groan, 
And boil beneath two powerful armadas blended, 
Of Egypt and Cambaya, in desperate strife ; 
Fighting while able, shall the hero lose his lifo. 


LX. 


And not the loss to Div shall the fierce fleet, 

Which Chau! shall also fear as bold and grand, 

Do by its sole appearance, when these are beat 

By Hector da Sylveira, vauquished ont of hand : 
The Portuguese Hector who must yet provo so greal 
Along the Cambayan coast, where he shall plan 

As much miachief to the Guzerats he shall seek, 

As the Trojan formerly wrought unto the Greek, 


— The Lusia, 
Translated by Lieut.-Col. Livingstone Mitchell, Kt., 2.0.1,, Lond, 1851. 
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buildings, a street that in its outline much resembles the tortuous 
course of the Chaul creek as it meanders through the extensive valley 
fringed with cocoanut trees and other palms, one is led at last to the 
eastern or land gate. Half-way between the two gates, where the street 
approaches the wall, a breach in an arched door about ten feet wide 
has been effected, through which the traffic froni the andar passes in 
a curved line to the north-eastern part of the district. 


The land gateway, like its sea counterpart, has two doors, interior 
and exterior. - The latter is half buried in sand, leaving the lintel still 
visible, where a crown anda few other royal emblems carved in 
alto-relievo, with an oblong vacant spnce for the insertion of an inscrip- 
tional stone, is observed. ‘The inscription has disappeared ; but it may 
beidentical with the one discovered by Mr. learnin 1854 in the Agent’s 
bungalow at Colaba, whither it had been carried from Revadanda 
some eight years before, and which is 2 feet 2} inches long by 2 feet 6 
inches broad, broken horizontally into two unequal parts. The stone 
eventually found its way to the Museum of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, where it is now lying. (See plate D.) 


In the month of May 1808 ೩ translation of this inscription by the 


Rev. Joseph Poli, S.J., was read at the monthly meeting of the 
Society. It runs thus :— 


“This work was made during (in the lapse of) the year 1636 (52)... 
and at the beginning of 1636, being Captain of this fortress of Chau!" 
(here the Father adds a footnote stating that Chaul is at Mahim 
close to the bridge) “ Joao de Thobar de Velasco, and was taken as 
Patron of this city the glorious Father St. Francis Xavier, of the 
Society of Jesus." * 

This translation, as was to be expected, was found fault with by 
Mr. J. H. da Cunha Rivara, Chief Secretary to the Goa Government, 
who sent his own translation as follows:—“ This work was made at 
the end of the year 1635....... .. and at the beginning of 1656, being 
Captain of this fortress of Chaul, Joao de Thobar de Velasco, and was 
taken as Patron of this city the glorious Father St. Francis Xavier, of 
the Society of Jesus.” 

The above translation was accompanied with a note correcting the 
misstatement made by the Jesuit Father Poli, thus: —“ Chaul is not a 
place at Mahim close to the bridge, but is sitnated on the const 23 


* Jour, Bom. Br. R. As. Soc., vol. ix., p. xlvii. 


21೫1 STAOBRASEFESNOREMA 
"EDOANNODE 635». E. PRI 
'NCIPODE-634-SENDOCAPÍTA |. 
| RU FORTALEZADCH 
AVLIOAODETHOBARDEVZ 
LASCOESETOMOVROR PA) 
ROEI RODESTAC ID.06 LO 
18107008 FRANCISCOXA 
VIER-DACOMP-DEI ESY Aa 


Translation. 


This work: was donee: the end of the year 1635 and the beginning of 1636, Joab de 
Thobar de Velasco being Captain of this Fortress of Chaul, and was taker as Fatrow of this 
city the glorious Father St Frances Xavier, of the Society of Jesus. 


| NOANODED 21: SENDOCAPT'TAO 
ESOV BIA -FORTZ ~ BCHAVLAN 
T: prete EMOSFIDALSO:-DA = 
CAZADS4MS£4VE-DS'S? POR: O 
REM TEVDOXM'SO*FRANS? 


IlOZEPEE.SAMP^ECATROWELE 
CAPIAO JF RA*DA^DIAP^I EMN 
ARE $A-FORTÍFIÍCACAO-CHNNNDA 
NS DACONCEICAO-AOS- 25 DEM 
| ARCODA:D*HERA-A IMA.c2 


this fortiftcatzo 
be built.ow the 25%March of the abovementioned year 


ಗ) 
SENDOVRDAINDIA 
FRY DETAVOR-CON 
DE-DEAI VOR:M»?]2 
DEIEMO:DEBRITO 
FZ *ESTA-ATA LAÍA 
ASVACVSTASENDO | 
CAP^MOR-DESTA | 


| CANP'ONAERADIÓS8 O:NAERADIÓS8 


Translation 
Being Viceroy of India Francisco de Tavora, Conde d Alvor Joad de 
Malo commanded this to Chiefs 
(ap Uus Camp uv the. 
* Here there is a 0007909 Conde d Alvor ceased to be Viceroy tn 1686, being succeeded: 
by D. Rodrig 
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miles south of Bombay, and has been 8 remarkable town and port in 
the time of the Portuguese." * 


A round tower in the neighbourhood of the eastern gateway also 
bears an inscription, surmounted, as usual, by a coat-of-arms. It is 
cut out in the most confused manner, which makes the translation 
of it, in part at least, mere guess-work. (See plate E.) |: 

This tower has four embrasures, and rooms for a guard of about 
twenty-five soldiers. From the top of this fortification the Portuguese 
cannon could sweep the whole plain outside the walls. 

Another inscription, 2 feet long by 1 foot 9 inches broad, bearing 
a cross at the top, on the same side of the fort, refers to that part of 
the wall which was known by the name of N. S, da Conceicad. It is 
the most recent of all, and withal the worst engraved. "The decline of 
the power of the Portuguese in India seems now to be reflected even in 
their lamentable decay in epigraphy, which had otherwise never risen 
to any high degree of perfection. This stone was some years ago 
removed to the house of the medical officer of Alibág, and faithfully 
copied by Mr. Hearn. (See plate F.) 


Besides these, all the towers and bastions of the fort have the 
names of the saints, to whom they are dedicated, inscribed on them, 
although they have now become almost illegible. Outside the wall 

' Jandwards there was a fortified camp, remains of which are still visible. 
It was named O Campo de Sam Joai, or “the Camp of St. John.” It 
was occupied by the Marithi troops befere they got possession of the 
forts cf Chaul and the Mórro, and was garrisoned and equipped with 30 
cannon of from 2 to 40 pounders when inspected in 1728 by the above- 
mentioned factor of Bassein.+ To the garrison of Chaul I shall have 
to refer hereafter, but in the meanwhile we will describe the adjacent 
fort of the Mérro, or the Kórlé hill. 


The fort of Kórlé, both in its plan and works, is entirely different 
from that of any other fort on the coast. It has no traces of 
Maratha work in it, nor is it built quite after the Portuguese model. 
I have already referred to its general outline, and the battle that was 
fought for its conquest.[ It appears to have been rebuilt on the 


* ode Bom. Br. R. As. Soc., pp. lv.-lvi., and Chronista ds Tissuary, vol. iii., 
p. 165. 


T Chronista de Tissuary, vol. i., ut supra. 
See Diogo do Couto's Decadas, vol. xiii, pp. 165 et seqq. See also Ind. 
Ant., vol. iii., p. 181, and Mr. Nairne's Konkan, p. 61. 
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Musalmán plan after the Portuguese had destroyed the first fortress. 
It is, though strong, of no great size or height compared with many 
hill-forts, and derives certainly its whole importance from its position. 
Nor could it possibly have held the garrison described by some of the 
chroniclers at any time, although a considerable auxiliary force could 
have lain outside it, as stated by Diogo do Couto and others. It is 
nevertheless a very striking monument of the Portuguese, and unlike 
anything else in the district. 


The fort stands on a narrow ridge of the rock which stretches across 
the mouth of the river opposite to the fort of Chaul, and is completely 
surrounded by a strong wall. The Water Battery, named Santa Cruz, 
lies lowest of all the works, and vessels of over fifty tons must enter the 
river almost within pistol-shot of it. Inside the wall there are two 
other walls crossing the ridge at the top, each being protected by 
towers and bastions, and dividing the whole virtually into three differ- 
ent fortresses. The bastions are seven in number, and, like those of 
Chaul, were dedicated to saints, whose names engraved on them are 
still faintly visible. The names of Sam Thiago, Sam Francisco Xavier, 
Sam Pedro, and Sam Felippe, over both the bastions as well as gate- 
ways, are still legible, others being entirely worn out. There is, besides, 
a bastion about the centre, with a parapet all round; this, being the 
highest, was named by the Portuguese baluarte cavalleiro. On the 
north side the hill slopes gently down to the water's edge, and this 
slope, being enclosed, like the rest of the rock, by the fortified wall, 
forms a broadway, which is also crossed by walls and bastions, 
and ends at the bottom in a wide level space. Here were the quarters 
of the garrison of the Cuirass, or Water Battery, above noticed. On 
the most prominent point of the hill stood a large cross, and there are 
still existing in the highest part of the fort, close to the ruins of a 
magazine, the remains of a chapel, which in 1634 had only the chancel 
of stone and mortar, the nave being built of bamboo mats and palm- 
leaves, aud the roof thatched with straw, while that of the chancel 
was tiled. It appears that, later on, the whole of the chapel was 
built of stone, the walls of which are still standing, although now 
entirely roofless, and the sacred precincts converted into a cattle-pen. 
There are, besides, the ruins of a large rain-water cistern, which, 
according to Diogo do Couto, dates from the Mahomedan period. 


The following was the garrison of the fort of the Mórro, with their 
corresponding military pay :— 


अ ESTECASTELOMANDOVFAZER 
OVIZORFDA INDIABFELIPH E 
MZ SEDNOVBROE; 64 ANOS 
SENBCAPITAOECHAVLFE 
RNAOEMIRADAEIREd EAXEA 
CABV3ENM AIOB.1680SENDO 
CAPITAOLSAPRACACRISDYAO 
DABREVDALEVEDO- 


Gaul ಬಟಾ Miranda Henreques(?), and was finished vv May 1680, 
being Captain of this Fort Christovaà dAlbreu d Azevedo. 
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ಬಬ ———— 60,000 reis a year.* 
One constable ರಯ scenes aecaseenes 50,000 do. 
Fifty soldiers, who were altogether paid... 2,772 xerafins.+ 
Ten do. who had only provisions, 

amounting to ....... २४००००३००३००२ २ ०२४३२ 288 » 

À chaplain, or a priest, who used to be supplied by the neighbouring 
city of Chaul, to perform mass in the chapel of the Mórro every Sunday 
and holyday, had five larins} for each mass. The garrison had be- 
sides at their service a passage rowing-boat equipped with seven rowers, 
including the muccadam, each rower being paid at the rate of five 
larins and ೩ maund of rice ೩ month, the muccadam having double 
the amount of both money and rice. The hire of the passage-boat was 
three xerafins a month. Then the cost of maintenance of the Mérro 
fort, excluding the expense of ammunition and provisions, repairs and 
improvements and masses seid in its chapel for the souls of those 
who had died in the fort, amounted to 3,426 xerafins, 3 tangas, and 
20 reis a year. 

Of inscriptions in the fort of the Mórro there are only three 
remaining. One is placed over a doorway in the centre and highest 
part of the fort, about 400 feet above the sea-level. (See plate G.) 


“The armorial bearings at the top of the above inscription consist 
of thé Portuguese quinas in the centre and seven castles around, the 
whole being surmounted by an ordinary cross upon a disproportionately 
long pedestal. 

There are two other inscriptions in this fort: one is situated over 
the principal entrance, and the other is over an altar in the chapel 
before described ; but both are worn away and illegible, and even the 
process of estampage or rubbing would not, I believe, be as successful 
as the eye has been. 

The fort of Kórlé is still in a perfect state of preservation, with the 
exception of an outer wall on the eastern slope, which has almost dis- 
appeared. Its situation on a hill is, however, so favourable to its preser- 
vation that the fort, it is presumed, will probably be standing quite 
perfect when not a vestige of Chaul or Revadanda is remaining, owing 
to the encroachments of the sea, and other causes before adverted to. 


* One thousand reis are equivalent to rupees two, annas two, and pies four. 
+ A zerafim is oqual to about half a rupoo ; 80 is a pardao. 
1 Each larim was worth ninety rcis. 
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There is another remarkable chauge in this fort which remains to be 
noticed, although in no way affecting its integrity nud preserva- 
tion. The names of Christian saints, after whom the bastions were 
named, have all been changed into Marathi names. The last Maráthá 
commandant of the fort, a Wanjári by caste, who died a few years ago, 
must, like his predecessor, have wrought this nationalization of 
Portuguese names. A very large gun belonging to this fort is said 
to have been givenas a present by the English Government to the 
Habshi of Jinjirá, from the Pusanti Burj, or South-East Bastion. The 
Patil family of Kórló still worship the remaining guns once a year, as 
they worship every material and mortal thing there, from the red-ochred 
idol to the bat-haunted cavern. 


Returning once more to the ruins of Chaul, the first object to attract 
one's attention is the gateway which leads to the stately enclosure, half 
palace half fortress, which was the house of the captain ofthe fort, 
one of its apartments being set aside for the 1701100, or jail. ‘This was 
the first building constructed in Chaul, aud is often named * the Chaul 
Castle.’ It was first erected as a factory in 1516, and when fortified 
in 1521 was set apart for the captain's residence, the factor being 
lodged in a private house rented by the Government specially for that 
purpose. The gateway has the figures of 5t. Peter and St. Paul in 
two conspicuous niches on either side over the entrance, and the royal 
arms of Portugal and the Maltese cross in the middle, carved in 
alto-relievo, the whole being surmounted by an ordinary cross. The 
whole facade is ornameuted with designs of more or less artistic merit, 
and is flanked by two little obelisks on the sides. ‘The figures of 
the saints have been sadly injured cither by rough weather or by still 
rougher natives, and ina few years more there will, perhaps, remain no 
traces of them. 

The garrison at the fort of Chaul varied constantly, in accordance 
with the exigencies of war and peace. In 1728 it consisted of 
three companies of 62 men each. ‘The fortified camp of St. John, 
outside the wall, was also garrisoned by compauies of the same strength, 
and equipped with nineteen cannon. It had, besides, an auxiliary force 
of 234 Bhandáris, who were paid four xeralius, or realy two rupees, a 
month. Although poorly paid, the Battalion of the Bhandiris, as it 
was called, proved a valuable aid to the Portuguese in many a pitehed 
battle, and especially in their contests with the Angria and cther 
recalcitrant neighbours. The service rendered to the State by this class 
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of mercenaries was duly appreciated by Viceroys and Captains of 
Chaul, whose testimonials on rags of mouldering paper are still pre- 
served as inestimable heirlooms in many a Bhandari family of the 
district. Two of these, with facsimiles of the signatures of Dom 
Rodrigo da Costa dated the 13th July 1711, and of Caetano de Souza 
Pereira dated the 21st January 1737, are published by Mr. Hearn.* 


The fort of the Mórro was garrisoned in 1634 by 50 soldiers, increased 
to 130 in 1728, besides a detachment which was daily sent from the 
opposite fort of Chaul. The Captain or Governor of Chaul, usually 
೩ nobleman of the King's household and appointed by him to that 
important post, was the head of the settlement, and as such had a 
large establishment under him paid by the State. Some of the appoint- 
ments are now obsolete and deserve to be recorded. Their salaries 
were paltry sums, and every officer, from the highest to the lowest, was 
paid in Portuguese reis, one thousand of which, in round numbers, 
are equivalent to a little more than two rupees. There are only two 
printed documents besides some manuscripts existing, from which we 
glean the following information. One of these works was written in 
1554, and is entitled Tombo da Estado da India,t by Simaó Bote- 
lho, and the other was written in 1634 by Antonio Bocarro, and styled 
Livro dus Plantas das Fortalezas da India.t Although. there are 
some discrepancies—occasioned, doubtless, by the long interval of 
almost a ceutury which elapsed between the two writers,—they agree 
tolerably on the main subject of appointments in each of the military, 
civil, judicial, and ecclesiastical departments, and their respective sal- 
aries. Here is the salary list :— 


The Captain................... ene. 400,000 reis a year. 
His Nak ioni Ry 600 , ೩ month. 
His two Naffars and fifteen peons $ . 300 ,, each,, 
His Oriental translator.................. 600 ,, i 


Three torch-bearers, usually African 
negroes || ............... .. one pardao each a month. 


* Colaba Report, ut supra, pp. 66 et seqq. 

+ Subsidios, ut supra, pp. 126 et segq. 

T Chronista de Tissuary, vol. iv., pp. 19 et seqq. 

§ This number was by the celebrated financier Martim Affonso de Souza 
veduced to nine, aud iu 16034 there were only eight. 

|| Tuc number of torches and the maunds of oil were eventually reduced to 
two. 
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Three maunds of cocoanut oil for the 


torches ................ SS 3 tangas a maund, or about 
6 annas. 
Six bombardiers | .................... wee 1,200 reis each a month. 


The gatekeeper of the fort, whose pay, 
at first 7,200 reis per year, besides 
his military pay and allowances, was 
eventually raised to .................. 15,600 , a year. 
Next to the Captain, the Factor was the grand seigneur of Chaul. 
His establishment was as follows : — 
The Factor, who was also an Alcaide 
mor, or police magistrate ............... 100,000 reis a year. 
His two clerks, at 30,000 reis each...... 60,000 ,, ji 
(This number was eventually reduced to 


one). 
His Oriental translator .................... 7,200 ,, » 
Nine peons (this number was in 1634 
reduced to four) .. 300 ,, each a month. 


Two torch-bearers, also negroes ......... 1 pardao each ,, 
Two maundsof oil. (The maunds, as well 

as the torches, were reduced to one.)... 3 tangas a maund, 
The ‘Almoxarife dos Almazens, or re- 

ceiver of customs. (This appointment 

was eventually absorbed into that of 

the Factor, without any further in- 


crease of pay) ಒಪಪ ರಾರಾ 20,000 reis a year. 
His clerk (eventually abolished) ......... 15,000 " 
Constable of the Fort had at first 24,000 

reis, raised to........... ಬು .. 30,000 र 
* Sobre-rolda, or chief of the night- 

watch department ........................ 18,000 x 
* Alcaide do mar,’ or sea magistrate (also 

abolished) .................. € .. 12,000 2 
Tinoeyro, besides his military pay and 

provisions ................. —— मकर 21,000 m 


It is not clear what the duties of this last high functionary were, but 
that he was found to be more ornamental than useful, and that at last 
the sinecure was suppressed, there is every evidence in the documents 
above quoted from to prove. 
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The Administration of Justice had the following staff :— 
One ‘Ouvidor’ or judge...... 100,000 reis a year 


One ‘ Meirinho'—a sort of bailiff, or an 
officer to apprehend criminals and 


serve summonses, ಓಂ. ........... ee, 15,000 » 
His six peons...................... ee. ^ 900 reis each a month 
The ‘Alcaide da cidade,’ or police 

magistrate ....... ———— 15,000 ,, , a year. 
His six peons ಹ್‌ 2300 , », amonth. 
The ‘ Tronqueiro,’ or jailor, raised from 

7,200 (०....................... — 15,600 ,, 4, a year. 
One maund of oil for do. ......... 3 tangas a maund. 


The Government also contributed for the 
monthly rent of a house for the Factor 
eight patacoons of 360 reis each, the 
total being .........................-- ad 34,560 reis 8 year. 


But to go back once more to the description of the ruins.  Half-way 
between the southern gateway and the newly-made breach in the wall 
towards the land side, the visitor finds himself confronted by the 
magnificent ruins of two churches. "The highly ornamented facade of 
Corinthian columns to the left are the ruins of the Church of the Jesuits, 
while the thin wall with the friezed and columnar porch to the right 
are the only remains of the * Matriz ' or Cathedral standing. This stately 
building has almost entirely disappeared, every square yard of the 
available space being now occupied by cocoanut and other trees. 

The ‘ Matriz was one of the earliest ecclesiastical institutions of 
Chaul. It was built soon after the conquest of Bassein in 1334, by that 
indefatigable Franciscan friar Antonio do Porto, of whom we shall hear 
more hereafter. He built it on the eastern margin of the river, and 
named it " Igreja de Nossa Senhora do Mar,’ or ‘Church of our Lady 
of the Sea.’ It was then a small church, but became by degrees the 
centre of a considerable parish, and was affiliated to the Church and 
Convent of the Franciscans, which was dedicated to St. Barbara. 
Some time after, the connection between the two ceased, and the 
‘Church of our Lady of the Sea’ was increased in dimensions, assum- 
ing at last the proportions of ೩ Cathedral, and was then raised to the 
dignity of * Matriz' or * Sé' of Chaul, as it was styled. 
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Some of the travellers have mistaken this Sé for an extramaral 
church, when the Sé ought to be always placed, from the nature of its 
foundation, as in all fortified cities of the Portuguese in India and else- 
where, within the walls. Pietro della Valle, who visited this church in 
1662, says of it :—“ Scesi, che fammo in terra, poco lontano dalla casa 
della Dogana, che sta fuor delle mura, la prima cosa ch’ io vidi, fù la 
Chiesa maggiore, ò Cathedrale, che pur fuori delle mura std sù la riva 
del mare," &c.* John Ogilby, who wrote in 1670, refers to Chaul 
in his English Atlas, and as his short description of the harbour and fort 
of Chaul appears to have been principally drawn from the accounts of 
Varthema and Della Valle, he falls into the same error 2s Della Valle 
in saying that the cathedral was situated on the margin of the river, 
outside the walls. This misstatement may perhaps have arisen from 
there being, besides the two principal gateways, a postern on the river- 
side, through which the population outside the fort could easily com- 
municate with the cathedral within the wall. This postern wasa 
little behind the Custom-house, or Toll-house as Ogilby calls it, the 
latter being always placed outside the wall, about the very spot where 
the modern dingy little Custom-house is situated. Ogilby, however, does 
not rest contented with copying this erroneous statement of Della Valle, 
who in other respects is admirably accurate. He must add some- 
thing new of his own. So he informs his readers that the ‘ Morro di 
Ciul" means in the Portuguese tongue “A member of Ciul"; but 
Mórro simply means a hillock. 

The following list of salaries and other disbursements and charges 
paid by the State in connection with the Cathedral is extracted from 
the before-mentioned documents. There being no bishop at Chaul, 
the vicar of the cathedral, with the exception of the episcopal func- 
tions, which were naturally denied him, was to all intents and pur- 
poses the head of the ecclesiastical establishment of Chaul. 


The — 20,000 reis a year. 
Four “ beneficiados" or canons ......... 12,000 ,, each. 
One treasurer .............. -०००००-००००००००० 6,000 ,, ೩ year. 


Two " meninos do coro’ or choir-boys.. 400 ,, each a month. 


# Tho moment we landed at a short distance from the Custom-house, which 
is outside the walls, the first thing I saw was the Great Church or Cathedral, 
which is also outside the wall, on the sea-shore."— Viaggi, ut supra, vol. ii, p. iii., 
pP. 134. 


f Ogilby’s English Atlas, vol. i., pp. 243-244. 
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Two maunds of wax for candles......... 14,400 reis a year. 
is >» of oil for lamps ......... 4320 , , » 

One candie of wheat for wafers ......... 1,860 , , ೫» 

Wine for masses ..........................- 4,320 , , » 


Palm-leaves, &c., for the ornaments of 

the church on festive occasions...... 2,100 , , ,, 
It appears that in later years the above 

five items were brought under the 

heading of * serviço da sachristia," or 

the vestry service, and reduced to... 37,400 ,, ,, ,, 
Eight surplices to the above-mentioned 

eight members of the cathedral 

were usually presented to them on 

Easter Sunday, at the outlay of ... 300 ,, ,, ,, 

A few yards behind the space once occupied by the building of the 
Cathedral are the ruins of the “Misericordia.” ‘This was an old 
Portuguese charitable establishment under the management of a reli- 
gious brotherhood named “a Irmandade da Misericordia." The docu- 
ments relating to its first introduction into India are now no longer 
extant, the oldest being a provision of the Governor, Nuno da Cunha, 
dated the 18th June 1532* ; although tradition ascribes its foundation 
to the great Affonso d'Albuquerquein the year 1514, with all the 
rights and privileges belonging to a similar institution in Lisbon after 
the pattern of which it was instituted in Goa. From the latter place it 
soonspread over every important settlement of the Portuguese in India. 
That of Chaul is one of the oldest of the kind, and had an hospital 
and a chapel, as is usually the case, attached to it. The State con- 
tributed annually the following sums of money and articles of food, 
&c. for its support :— 

Thirteen candies of rice—in pardaos 566, tanga 1, and reis 20. 

To the hospital, including the pay of one physician, one surgeon, 

and one barber— pardaos 666, tangas 3, and reis 20. 

In time of war the allowance was increased to 2,000 pardaos, on 
account of the larger number of admissions into the hospital, as in 
the year 1546, when the second siege of Diu brought crowds of the 
wounded and sick to the hospital of Chaul.t The Chapel of “the 


* Bosquejo Historico de Goa, by M. V. d'Abreu, Nova Goa, 1858, pp. 175-176. 
T Subsidios, ut supra, p. 129. 
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Misericordia," which was first in the charge of the Franciscans, even- 
tually passed over to the Jesuit Fathers on their lending at Chaul, 
where they won the reputation of good nurses to the sick and excel- 
lent comforters to one's troubled soul, and thus gained a number of 
contributions to build their own church, as we shall see hereafter. 


The ruins of the "" Misericordia" consist now of a few mouldering 

walls mercilessly invaded by the rank vegetation, which makes its 

" approach repulsive, and of an underground apartment which was pro- 
bably the store-room of the hospital in connection with it, but now 
the abode of a great many offensive creatures. The visitor who would 
find out the place has simply to ask the natives where the ‘Misr? or 
* Misri Kot, is; for such is the phonetic degeneration to which the 
sublime name of ‘ Misericordia’ has now been reduced. 

Opposite the ruins of the ‘ Matriz,’ on the other side of the main 
street, are the ruins of the church and convent of the Jesuits. Its front 
resembles, mutilated as it is, the facade of the church “de Santo 
Nome” (Holy Name) at Bassein, or the church “de Santa Fé" 
(Holy Faith) and that of “ Bom Jesus" (Good Jesus) at Goa, all of 
which were built after the model of the mother-church of the Jesuits 
in Rome. The Jesuits’ church at Chaul was dedicated to SS. Peter and 
Paul, and was built in 1580. We are told by the Jesuits’ chief chroni- 
cler in India* that as early as 1552 St. Francis Xavier was requested 
by the pious inhabitants of Chaul, who already had the Franciscans and 
Dominicans among them, to found a Jesuits’ College there ; but as only 
thirty Jesuits were then in India, and the saint was desirous of multiply- 
ing, as he was wont to say, ‘ missions rather than colleges,’ the request 
could not be complied with. The saint sent them in his reply the 
following characteristic bit of advice :—“ It is not so good to have many 
persons engaged in one fortress, as to have many fortresses given to 
the missionary work of one man."t However, the efforts of the 
Chaulese to have the Jesuits among themselves did not cease until they 
actually had them, although not without some opposition from both 
lay and religious bodies. The Jesuit chronicler thus narrates circum- 
stantially all that happened at the time the Jesuit missionaries were first 
introduced into Chaul. He tells us that in 1580 two Jesuit Fathers 


* Oriente Conquistado, by Pe. Francisco de Souza, Lisbon, 1708, vol. ii, p. 
156 et 8600. 

+ Resumo Historica da Vida de S, Francisco Xavier, by F. N. Xavier, Nova 
५०७ 1861, p. 179. 
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and two Brothers were sent as missionaries to Chaul. The names of 
the Fathers were Pe. Christovad de Castro and Pe. Miguel Leitab. The 
names of the Brothers are not known, for which the author expresses 
his great regret, it being ** desirable,” he says, “ to have the names of such 
able coadjutors in that mission duly recorded ;" and the omission, I dare 
say, is really to be regretted. On their arrival at Chaul these missionaries 
were soon placed in charge of ‘the Royal Hospital of Misericordia’— 
as it was styled, the one above mentioned, to minister both spiritual and 
bodily solace to the sick and wounded there. This their truly pious 
work soon attracted to them the sympathy of the inhabitants of the 
city of Chaul. The Fathers were besides in the habit of preaching, 
every Sunday and holyday, in the chapel of the ‘ Misericordia.’ 
Their sermons were so highly appreciated that crowds of people flocked 
to listen to them. 


In the * Matriz? or Cathedral they were not allowed to preach by 
the jealous members of other religious orders, who had long settled 
themselves in Chaul, and considered this to be a privilege appertaining 
to priority. But this, like every other short-sighted policy, was suicidal. 
The right of exclusivism was defeated in its purpose by the people 
crowding to the chapel of the ‘Misericordia’ to hear the Jesuit 
preachers, either for piety or novelty’s sake, the other churches—and 
especially the Cathedral—being left empty. The consequence was 
that the Jesuits were at last allowed to preach also in the Cathedral. 
The fruit of their preaching was so profitable that they resolved 
to remain at Chaul. This was bad news for those who did not 
like their presence in the city, and unfair means, such as the stop- 
page of provisions that had been given them daily at the hospital, 
were soon had recourse to in order to compel them to abandon 
the place. In this object, however, their enemies did not succeed, for 
the moment their provisions were stopped D. Jeronimo de Mene- 
zes and his wife, Dona Maria de Castro, came forward to supply 
them with their own provisions, which were, the chronicler says, ೩ 
great luxury to them, and in this comfortable state they continued to 
carry on their ministrations until in tbe month of July, on the day of St. 
Mary Magdalen, the Jesuits were invited by the Prior of the Domini- 
cans to preach in their church. The invitation being accepted, the 
Father Christovad de Castro preached an excellent sermon, explaining 
to the immense auditory assembled there the institution of the 
Society of Jesus, and entreated them to contribute their mite towards 
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the erection of a residence for the Jesuits. The effect of the preach- 
ing was magical. No sooner was the sermon over than contribu- 
tions began to pour in from all sides, and the Captain of Chaul, Dom 
Fernando de Castro, son of Dom Garcia de Castro, alone, contributed 
a large sum, and promised to bequeath to them his valuable library 
in Evora, which eventually on his death was divided between the 
Jesuits’ college in that town and their residence at Chaul. In a 
very short time the church was built, which was then followed by the 
building of a college, which was attended by above three hundred 
alumni. The number of the Jesuits was increased from two to seven, 
and their collegiate institution divided into two sections—the upper, 
which taught Latin, logic, theology, &c., having 40 boys,on its roll; 
and the lower one 300, in which the rudiments of Portuguese grammar, 
music, and Christian doctrine were taught. 

The Kings of Portugal made to the Chaul Jesuits many valuable 
donations and conferred on them high privileges. One of these was to 
receive every year five hundred ducats from the customs, but as these 
duties were not collected, for several reasons, until the year 1633, as we 
shall see hereafter, the grant was exchanged fora daily pension of 
one larim, a silver coin worth ninety reis, to each of the Fathers. The 
decree of this exchange of allowance is dated 11th May 1607, before 
which year they were paid, it appears, five hundred ducats from the 
Royal Treasury. They were, besides, the builders of a great portion of 
the Chaul fortifications, and this was not quite a profitless work. 

Among the subscribers to the fund for building the church and school 
of the Jesuits, which latter was some time after raised to the dignity 
of a college, are found the names of the Viceroy, Dom Luis d’Athaide ; 
Dom Jeronimo de Menezes, brother-in-law to Padre Christovad de 
Castro ; Jorge Neto, and several others. Dom Francisco Mascarenhas, 
the Commander-in-Chief in the siege of 1571, made a donation to the 
church of two thousand pardaos, the interest of which was destined 
to be applied to the repair and maintenance of the church, a fund 
which was known by the Portuguese under the name of "" Fabrica १७ 
Egreja.” But the principal contributor was Sebastiad Pinto, Knight of 
the Order of Christ, whose portrait is still to be seen in the convent 
of ‘Bom Jesus’ at Goa.* 


Several other facts in connection with the church and convent of 
the Jesuits at Chaul are mentioned in detail by their chronicler, 


* Vida de 8, Francisco Xavier, ut supra, p. 180. 
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Pe. Francisco de Souza, but the limits I have assigned to these "" Notes" 
prevent me from drawing further from so rich ೩ fountain of historical 
facts. There is one fact, however, which deserves special mention, and 
that is the church and college of the Jesuits of Chaul were under the 
immediate superintendence of the Jesuit church and college at Bassein.* 
In later years, about three-quarters of a century before their expulsion 
from the Portuguese dominions in 1759, the Jesuits at Chaul suffered 
great losses. The English Government seized their lands on account 
of their being active in promoting the views of the Sidi during the 
invasion of 1688. ' 

Of the ruins of the church and convent of the Jesuits at Chaul 
there are at present only the handsome facade already referred to, 
and a few low walls surrounding a garden where wild plants now grow 
thickly, but signs are not wanting of its having once contained some 
choice fruit and flower trees, for which the Portuguese Jesuits had 
earned once a really enviable reputation. Among the remnants of 
those trees I observed the guava (Psidium pyriferum), the rose-apple 
(Jambosa vulgaris), the custard-apple (Arona squamosa), the jack- 
fruit (Artocarpus integrifolia), and several others. 

The natives of Chaul point out to the visitor the ruins of the church 
and convent of the Jesuits as ‘St. Paul the Small’ and ‘Bt. Paul 
‘the Great,’ the former being the church, and the latter the convent 
and the college ruins. 

Leaving now the remains of the buildings of the Jesuits, and 
proceeding on northward along the main road as far as the recently 
made arched breach in the wall, about ten feet wide, and then turning 
to the right, the visitor is shown by the village cicerone into a little, 
dark, square room overgrown with rank vegetation. In one of the 
corners of this room a door leads to an intramural gallery which is 
almost blocked up by débris, and is disagreeably tenanted by that spe- 
cies of bat (Rhinolopus tridens) which seems to take special delight 
in living in desolate places, such as the tombs and the recesses 
and chambers of the pyramids of Egypt, and also find a congenial 
retreat in the caverns of Chaul. "The villager does not know the use 
of this little labyrinth ; but there is no doubt it had some military 
purpose of attack and defence for its object. 

® I must here acknowledge with grateful thanks the assistance I bave derived 
from the notes and extracts, some of which were expressly made for me, by the 


Rev. Theodore Hauser, S.J., whose ೫೦81 in studying the chronicles of the reli- 
gious order of which he is an ornament is really commendable. 
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Then going along the road that runs parallel to the wall, and turning 
to the first street to the right, the visitor is confronted by the ruins 
of a church and convent, of which the facade and the belfry are still 
preserved, but the walls lowered to form a fence to the cocoa- 
nut trees which now occupy the former nave and aisles of the church. 
This was the Church ofthe Augustins. The chancel is still trace- 
able, but the little oval niche over the altar, the sacrarium, is now broken 
into & round hole for an irrigation pipe to fit in ; and, to make this sa- 
crilegious operation still more shocking, the pedestal, which once evi- 
dently served to hold a cross close by, is now converted to the use of an 
altar to the tulsi. But in this the Portuguese have merely met with 
೩ tardy retribution for what they did in their own days with the Hindu 
temples. 

By the side of this church is now a new Hindu temple, with its 
indispensable dipaméhars or light pillars, having an old pipal tree on 
one side, and a well of water, to the bottom of which leads a still well- 
preserved flight of stone steps, on the other. 

But to return to the Church of the Augustins. This order was the 
fourth that came to Goa. They came first in 1572, under the guidance 
of their Provincial, Fr. Antonio da Paixad, and it was not until 1587 that 
they had a branch of their church and convent at Chaul. This 
church was erected in the latter year by Fr. Luis de Paraiso, under 
the invocation of Nossa Senhora da Graça, or ‘Our Lady of Grace,’ 
and their convent contained from twelve to sixteen monks, including their 
superior, which number in the last century dwindled down to only two. 
In 1841, when Chaul was taken possession of by the Maráthis, this 
was one ofthe best-preserved buildings, and they were not slow to take 
advantage of the circumstance, occupying it the moment they en- 
tered the Virgin Fort, the Metz of the Portuguese in India. "The State 
used to contribute an annual pension of 500 xerafins to the Augusti- 
nian convent at Chaul, besides several other donations, and the monks 
were apparently leading a very easy life on them. 

A little in front of these ruins are the remains of the Court-house 
of Chaul. Jt must have bcen a large building, and its Ouvidor, or 
Judge, was elected by the people of Chaul,—a privilege which was 
conceded to them, after the fashion of that enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of Goa, in 1697. 

The duties and rights of this obsolete order of judicial functionary 
are graphically described by my learned friend Senhor Abranches 
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Garcia, one of the Judges of the High Court of Goa, in the Instituto 
Vasco da Gama, vol. ii., p. 162. 

Then going to the end of the street are observed, close to the sea- 
beach and almost parallel to the promontory of the Morro, the ruins 
of the Church and Convent of the Franciscans, which played always 50 
conspicuous a part in the numerous sieges that the city of Chaul 
underwent. This was a fortified convent, and some of its cloisters still 
remaining are remarkable for their castelline appearance. This was 
after the Matriz, the earliest church and convent of Chaul, built by 
that remarkably active Franciscan, Fr. Antonio do Porto, under the 
invocation of St. Barbara. It was the next in chronological prece- 
dence to their church and convent in Goa, which was built soon after 
the conquest of that place in 1510. That of Chaul was built in 1534, 
and the church of N. Sra. do Mar, which was eventually raised to be 
the Matriz, was, when a mere parish church, subject to it. 

The Franciscans were the second religious order that came to 
India after the discovery of the Cape route. On the first expedition 
of Vasco da Gama two monks of the order of ‘the Blessed Trinity,’ 
by name Rodrigo Annes and Pedro Covilham, were, at their own request, 
brought over to India. The former died at Melinde, and the latter 
while preaching on the shore of Calicut was murdered by the natives. 
Then Pedro Alvares Cabral brought with him in 1500 nine secular 
priests and eight Franciscans, whose names were Henrique Alvares. 
the Superior, F. Gaspar, Francisco de Cruz, Sima de Guimaraes, Luis 
de Salvador, F. Massen, Pedro Neto, and the Brother Joad de Victoria. 
They had with them as interpreter the Jew Gaspar de Gama, of 
whom I have spoken more at length in my Historical and Archeolo- 
gical Sketch of the Island of Angedwa, ut supra. 

These Franciscans preached at every place they touched: at on their 
way to Calicut. At Quiloa, on the African coast, they had a narrow 
escape from being murdered by the savages, several of them being 
budly wounded. In the island of Angediva, where Cabral first landed 
on Indian soil, they are said to have made twenty-two converts. 
At Calicut three of the Franciscans were killed, and F. Henrique 
severely wounded. The latter after his recovery returned home to 
inform the King of the state of religious affairs in India. He was 
made Bishop of Ceuta, and then of Evora, where he died on the 24th 
September 1532. From that time, year after year, every fleet that 
came to India brought from Portugal a certain number of these Fran 
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ciscan missionaries. The fleet under the command of Joad da Novu, 
and that under Vasco da Gama on his second expedition, had a pretty 
large number of them. On their arrival in India these Franciscans 
met their four fellow-missionaries who had been left by Cabral, two 
at cach of the stations of Cochin and Cannanore, on his way to Europe. 

But to write the Franciscan Chronicles, very interesting though 
they are, is not within the scope of these “ Notes." 

Now the only striking object amidst a vast mass of ruins of the 
Franciscan church and convent at Chaul that exists at the present 
day is the tower, which, it appears, served for the double purpose of a 
church steeple, and of a beacon for ships entering the harbour. It is 
about 96 feet high, nnd the natives, to express their admiration of its 
height, name it 5411081, or the * seven-storied.’ The staircase of the 
ateeple has been removed, and there is now no means of access to the 
belfry, from which a most delightful view might be obtained of all the 
ruins around and the beautiful scencry in the background. The 
tower threatens to fall down, and its top is now a little forest of the 
prickly pear (Opuntia vulgaris), and other parasitic plants, which scem 
simply to hasten its decay. In spite, however, of the invasion of all 
these enemies of its security and duration, the * Sátkhani' has been for 
more than three centuries there on the sea-beach; the waters havc 
encronched upon the walls surrounding it; but notwithstanding the 
periodical wave at the spring-tide enters there and almost washes its 
foot, it still bids fair to weather the storms of many years to come. 

The arched roof of the church has now fallen in, and the heap of 
débris, which is many feet high, would perhaps, if removed, disclose 
many a grave-stone of no little local interest to the history of Chaul. 
I had, however, no time nor inclination to excavate. This church 
when visited by Mr. IIearn in 1847 "" was perfect, and there were 
many little figures standing out in relief from the roof—for instance, 
those of the Crucifixion, the Ascension, and Incarnation ; " but in 1854, 
when his Report was written, it was ** completely choked up with ruins.” 
Mr. Hearn then thought, and rightly, that ** before long they (the 
ruins) will all disappear, and cocoanut plantations and Bhandáris' 
houses will rise in theirstead. Even now," he adds, ""1 is becoming 
a famous nursery for cocoanut plants, owing to the place being so well 
protected by walls from the strong south-westerly winds during the 
monsoon."* Mr. IIearn's prediction has been fulfilled, and the things 


* Colata Report, p. 113. 


Translation: 


empire, has 
this stone in the 15 year of hus reign snd the year of Christ 1655: This work was done in the year 1656. 
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that he saw are now no longer there. The principal arched door, 
for instance, “ with an aperture in the wall agreeing in size with the 
stone” which “ was lying in the Agent’s bungalow," and is now in the 
Museum of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, does not 
exist. The inscription had, like the other stone above referred to, 
the deciphering abilities of Father Poli bestowed upon it, and his 
decipherment then, not unlike the other, was found faulty and corrected 
in the same way as the other by Mr. J. H. da Cunha Rivara.* The 
stone, which is 5 feet 11 inches long by 2 feet 24 inches broad, is 
broken longitudinally into three unequal parts (see plate H). 

This inscription testifies to the vow made by King Dom 7०४० IV. 
of Portugal in the Cortes in the year 1646 to defend by all means in 
his power the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, for which 
purpose a decree was passed with an order to carve such inscriptions 
in every city and fort of the Portuguese in India. That of Diu is in 
Latin. 

The Franciscans of Chaul had from the royal treasury 371 xerafins 
and 3 tangas for the purchase of the following articles:— A candie of 
wheat, 6 candies of rice, 2 packs of sugar, 50 dimities, a certain amount 
of linen, 6 maunds of butter, 12 do. of cocoanut oil, 7 do. of wax, 2 do. 
of raisins, 1 maund of almonds, 3 do. of dry plums, and 6,000 reis 

‘for medicines. t 

Now turning from the west, where the ruins of the Church of thc 
Franciscan friars arc situated, towards the south, one mcets the ruins of 
the Church and Convent of the Dominicans. The area occupied by the 
ruins of this church and the adjoining monastery is immense, but. of 
the ruins the only part recognizable is the chancel and a portion of the 
steeple, all the rest being a hideous mound of rubbish. 


The Church and Monastery of the Dominican friars were built in the 
year 1549 by Fr. Diogo Dermudes, under the invocation of *Our 
Lady of Guadalupe.’ The Dominicans, who came first to India in 
1513 and landed at Goa, did not build their church and convent there 
until the year 1548. Fifty Dominicans were once brought by Affonco 
d’Albuquerque’s fleet, and placed in charge of the first wooden 
church built by Albuquerque in St. Thiago’s fort at Cochin and dedi- 


* Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc., and Chronista de Tissuary, ut supra. 
+ See 27307275008 de Diu, by J. H. de Cunha Rivara, Nova Goa, 1865, p. 2S. 
T Chronista de Tissuary, vol iv., pp. 20-21, 


1° + 
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cated to St. Bartholomew. However, although built one year later 
than that of Gon, theirs was the richest and most extensive priory at 
Chaul, containing between thirty and forty monks. 16080 8180 a no- 
viciate attached to it, the novices being elected under the careful 
scrutiny and searching inspection of the Prior, and after obtaining 
special permission from their Vicar-General at Goa. The Govern- 
ment used to grant them yearly the sum of 904 xerafins for buying 
the following commodities :—23 candies of wheat, 8 do. of rice, two 
barrels of wine, and 7 cantaros (a kind of pot) of olive oil. They had 
also 60,000 reis in casb. 

Governor Duarte Menezes gave to this order the privilege of 
electing from among themselves the Puy de Christads or Pater Chris- 
tianorum ೩! Chaul, whose business it was, besides many other things, to 
take care of the neophytes. Juvencius explains all these functions in 
sbort thus:—** Preest rei Christiane promovende, Christianos jam 
factos fovet, et omnem dat operam ut ad Christum alii aggregentur.”* 

The office of the Pater Christianorum was, like the Misericordia, 
to be found in almost every one of the numerous settlements of the 
Portuguese in India. But it wasnot confined to one religious order. 
It was given to several of them at different places: thus the Jesuits 
had the field of Goa and Cochin exclusively for themselves; Salsette 
and the island of Caranja were given to the Franciscans; Negapatam 
to the Augustins ; and, lastly, Chaul, Diu, and Macao to the Domi- 
nicans. This was a dangerous appointment, and the indiscreet zeal 
of many of the Patres Christianorum often led them into unseemly 
affrays. The State used to contribute 20,000 reis a year towards 
the maintenance of this dignitary at Chaul. 

But to return once more to the ruins. The next object to attract 
one's attention is a little chapel, scarcely larger than a vestry-room ; 
but it is now well known as a site consecrated by many a Roman Catholic 
pilgrimage. This place has been rendered famous as the residence of 
the great missionary St. Francis Xavier during his stay at Chaul. 
His numerous biographies are silent on the dates on which he visited 
Chaul ; but it appears that during the three visits which he paid to 
Bassein he must have halted at Chaul. The fact of his having resided 
there is, however, plainly recorded by an interesting little tablet 
of white marble, emblazoned with a coat-of-arms, about 4 feet 


* Sco Juvencius’ Epitome Historie Soc. Jesu, tome 11, ad annum 1560, 


PORHAVERMORADONE.S TELYGAR |; 
SFR°°XAVIERO°PASSOVAONOR 
TFAHEFESESTAERMIDADO 
CIAANESDEN ° SENDOCAPIT 
AODESTAFORTALEZAP" 
MEMORIAELOVVCRDOSANC | 

'TOOANODEIÓ4O 


Translation. | 


Sf Francisco Xavier having resided in this place on his way towards the 
north, this Chapel was built by Dom Gilianes Noronha, Captain of this Fort to the 
memory and praise of the Saint; in the year 1640. 
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1 inch long by 2 feet 9३ inches broad, with an inscription. It would 
be far better to have this slab removed to one of our Museums, 
if not carefully looked after, as the natives are allowed to do whatever 
they like with the ruins ; and this was also the opinion of Mr. Hearn. 
(See plate I.) 

The author of the Oriente Conquistado informs us that this chapel 
was built by contributions of the inhabitants of Chaul, that every 
Friday a Jesuit Father used to say mass in it, and that on the octave 
of the feast of the saint 8 solemn mass, with the accompaniment of 
music and a sermon, was performed, all the expense being defrayed by 
the senate or municipality of Chaul.* 


Close to this was another small chapel dedicated to St. Ignatius, 
but it has now entirely disappeared. i 


The space of ground in front of the chapel of St. Francis Xavier 
and the southern gates on one side, and the gate of the Captain's palace 
to the eastward on the other, was once occupied by almazens, or store- 
rooms; it is now but a vast cocoanut garden intermingled with some 
fruit trees and much rank vegetation. 

Thus far the intramural public buildings, or their ruins; besides 
which are the remains of numerous private mansions and houses, whose 
outlines are barely traceable, their sites being now almost entirely occu- 
pied by cocoanut gardens. Among the extramural buildings the first 
place deserves to be assigned to the Custom-house, the establishment of 
which began to betalked about in the year 1585, but it was not con- 
structed until 1633. It wassituated in just about the same place as the 
present little Custom-house, to the right of the southern gateway. 
That building was however, much more imposing in appearance than 
the modern one, which is no better than an ordinary police chaukt. 

Although the average revenue yielded by the customs at Chaul hardly 
exceeded the expense first incurred in maintaining it, the custom-house 
having been established too late to be of any great use, when the trade 
at Chaul was declining, still it yielded a pretty good sum. But there were 
other sources of revenue from which a constant supply to the coffers of 
the King was derived. Deducting all expenses, the budget showed 
annually, until the year 1634, a balance of about 27,000 xerafins, which 
was sent to the royal treasury at Goa. To enter into details would 
be contrary to the design of my "" Notes;" but the reader will find 


* Conquista, I., Decada 1., p. 95. 
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them in the Subsidios para a Historia da India Portuguesa, pt. ii. p. 
123 e£ seqq., and in the Chronista de Tissuary, vol. iv., pp. 33-35. I 
give, however, only a résumé of it in the footnote below. * 


The other ecclesiastical buildings extra muros were the churches of 
St. Sebastian, St. John, and 4 Madre de Deus, or *the Mother of 
God." 


* Beforo the Custom-house of Chau] was established soveral articles of trade 
were taxed, as well as a certain 0888 of professions from which ulmost nll the 
rovenuo was dorived, besides the tribute of 7,000 xorafins paid by the Nizüm. 
Ohaul boing, unlike Basscin and Damaun, a settlement that depended more on 
the sea trade than landed proporty, it was entirely supported by the yield of 
those tares. 

The traders from Ormuz and Cambay at Chaul 

nscd to pay annually ......................«.... 700 patacoons, १ 
» tevenuc from opiam, &c., as well as bangue 
and soap, amounted to .. 500 3; 
» »5 » the bazür (this tax was by D. 
Joao de Castro, during the Cap- 
tainship of Vasco da Cunha, Each pa- 
ceded to the 088/1 Municipality tacoon of 
28 & remuneration for their >the value 
holp to the Stato during the of 360 
sicgo of Diu, subject to the ap- reis. 
proval of tho King ess. 335 
is » from brokerage and weight 
of merchandize ..................... 3,330 » 
के. 5% » tobacco, which was until lately 
J 


a royal monopoly.................. 9,714 
3» »  wrracas, or spirit distilled from 
palm juice, which was once 
givcn, at an insignificant quit- 
rent, as a reward for her rela- 
tives’ service to the State, by 
thoViceroy Francisco Mascareu- 
has, to Dona Catherina de Cas- 
tro, daughter of Dom Garcia de 
Castro, but tho King would not 
sanction such an arrangement. 
This tax yielded in 1693 more than 2,250 par- 
daos of 4 Jarins cach, and in 1634 1,000 
patacoons. (800 Archivo Portuquez Oriental, 
fasc. 3, pt. ii., pp. 398 and 476-477........... — 
The revenue derived from shroffs at Chaul 
amounted to ಹ ४४६०४ 450 
There was, besides, a tax called Guanguad, which 
was paid by a gambling-house for the African 
slaves, but D. Joaó de Castro suppressed it 
as immoral. 


The King had also some revenue derived from ground-rent, snch as the 
ribeira (dockyard), cordoaria (rope-yard) ; but, as no ships were built here, 
these places were eventually given over for a mere nominal rent, during the 
Captainship of Francisco da Cunha, to officers to build houses on, subject to 
certain rules. See Archivo, ut supra, p. 963. 
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The Church of St. Sebastian was built about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. It was situated somewhere between Upper and 
Lower Chaul, but there is no trace of it now. The vicar of this church 
had from the royal treasury 30,000 reis ७ year, besides the sum of 
12,000 reis fur vestry expenses. It was neither a rich nor extensive 
parish. Fryer informs us that when in 1675 an English embassy was 
sent to Sivaji, the ambassador, together with two English factors, em- 
barked on a ‘Bombaim Shebar,' and, “about nine o'clock at night 
arrived at Choul, a Portugal city on the main, into which he could 
not enter, the gates being shut up, and watch set; so that they pass- 
ed this night in the suburbs, in a small church called St. Sebastians, 
and the next day about three in the afternoon receiving advice that 
Sivaji was returned to Rairee from Chiblone, departed thence to Upper 
Choul, a town belonging tothe Rajah, about two miles distant from the 
Portugal city," &c.* 


The Church of St. John belonged to an important parish. Its vicar 
had the same pay and emoluments as that of the Church of St. Sebas- 
tan. Its ruins are still visible. 


The church of "" A Madre de Deus” was the centre of a rich and 
large parish. It was in charge of the Capuchin friars, who had, besides 
emoluments and revenue derived from parishioners, 7,300 reis under 
the heading of mesinhas da botica, or medicinal drugs. This church 
is now in ruins. The only church that forms a nucleus ofa small 
community of native’ Christians at the foot of the Kórlé promontory 
is dedicated to * Our Lady of Carmel," and appears to bea recent 
building. There is also one small chapel, outside the fort, dedicated to 
“A Madre de Deus,’ which is at the same time a cemetery. It is a very 
poor little chapel, of the size of an ordinary vestry-room. 


The other remains of the Portuguese in Chaul are three inscriptions, 
which require yet to be noticed, although they are insignificant. One 
is that of a gravestone, on which are the following nine words :—“ Se- 
pultura de Luis Alvares Camello e de seus herdeiros," i.e. “ The grave 
of Luis Alvares Camello and his heirs." It is found in the house of a 
Bhandári, who uses it to sharpen his knives on 

* John Fryer's A New Account of East India and Persia, Lond. 1698, p. 77 
Elsewhere this traveller writes :—'' In whose opening arm, that is, from Choul 
Point to Bagein (two famous cities belonging to the Portugals) some 80 leagnes 
distance, lie those spots of ground, still disputable to which side to incline, 


&c. And agein—'' Bombaim is the first that faces Choul,” which indicates that 
even in Fryer's time Chaul was an important place : p. 62. 
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The other inscriptions are on two bells. The ane runs thus :— 

“AO PR’ DEIANR DE 1720." Translation :—'' The lst of Janu- 
ary 1720." 

This bell ig now in the Mámlatdár's Kacheri at Revadandá. 


The other bell has the date of 1739 A.D. engraven on it, and the 
following inscription in Latin, surmounted by the monogram I. H.S. :— 
* Ave Maria, gratia plena, Dominus tecum." It is now in the temple 
of Ambibai or Mabalakshmi at Kolápur.* There are reasons for 
supposing that this bell was carried away by the Marithis from one of 
the churches of Chaul to Kolápur. 

The antiquities of Upper Chaul,or Chaul Proper, are of quite a dif- 
ferent nature. "There is not a single Christian inscription there, all the 
ruins belonging either to the Hindus or the Mahomedans. 


The Hindu antiquities consist mostly of temples and tanks. There 
are no inscriptions or copper-plates to trace their origin or foundation, 
but there are legends in hundreds about gods which are recorded in 
their puránas, and piously believed by their votaries. Two or three 
traditions about the foundation of the defunct city, and some of the 
buildings of temples there, are really worth translating from amongst 
a large mass of manuscripts in Sanskrit and Merithi+ which I have 
been able to collect. 

One of the traditions is to the effect that in the Dvdpara Yuga the 
name of this place was Champiivati,t when the king was called Nagara. 
His successor, Pithora Rája, had a minister by name Chava, who, 
having murdered the king, established his own rule, and changed the 
designation of Champávati into Chaul. This name, again, on the 


* Major D. C. Graham’s Statistical Report cf the Principality of Kolhapoor, Bom- 
bay, 1834, p. 319. 

+ Iam indebted for the collection of these MSS. to the diligent care of 
Messrs. Eshvant F. Danaite and Keshavrao Madhavrao, the latter a native of 
the place. 


$ I have already given different conjectural meanings of this word; there 
is one more, which, although not so plausible as the others, it may be worth 
while to give as well. In Kfthiivid “the people along the shores use a 
peculiar sort of net for catching fish, called champa. It is made of six 
sticks 3 feet 6 inches in length, all secured at the upper end; the net is fasten- 
ed to the lower end ofthe sticks, and it is spread like an umbrella when 
ready for use, and covers a cirole of six feet in diameter."—Jour. Bo. Br. R. 
A«. Soc., vol. v., p. 114 May not the manufacture of this champa at Chaul have 
given 16 the name of Champávatt ? 096 cannot tell whether in olden times 
there was any fishing in Chaul, but at present, since the city ೦೦೦೮ so famous 
hes shrivelled up to a small village it bas become a fishing village. 
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conquest of the place by the Emperor of Delhi, was changed into 
Mámalé Mortezábád, a name that is said to be still found recorded in 
various ancient manuscripts and records in possession of the natives 
of the district. 

The ancient city of Chaul was divided into sixteen equal parts, 
called pd khddyas, or rows of buildings separated by paved alleys, and 


were named thus :— 
Out of these the three 
pákhádyas of Dakhavada, 
Murada, and Dod were ced- 
ed to the Portuguese. At 
the present day the Fort of 


1 Pákhádys or Pákhádi Prathama. Chaul has for several pur- 
2 3 5$ Mokhava. poses been marked out into 
3 ५५ 5i Veshvi. forty diflerent gardens, and 
4 5 " Dakhavida. named in Marithi. There 
5 के i Bolavé. are, however, some traces of 
62 s " Tudal. the Portuguese language 
7 >> i Usavé. among them, though sorely 
8 " a Murada. mangled. Such names as 
9 K " Ambepuri. Sam Pil Diul (Igreja de 
10 m 5i Vejiri. Sam Paulo), Misri or Misri- 
li ^ 3 Koparî. Kot (Misericordia), Padri 
12 | M Peta. Vigar (Padre Vigario or 
13 m di Bhovasi. Matriz, Manel  Coterel 
14 5 E Zivadi. (Manuel Cortereal), Ales 
15 h M Dod. Perer (Aleixo Pereira), Mar 
16 | ಎ Kasabé. Gonsál (Sima3 Gonsalves), 


and several others, are 
derived from the names of 
the Portuguese, who were 
probably in former times 
owners of those places. 


The tradition continues that when the Portuguese applicd for a 
piece of ground to build their factory, the sovereign of Chaul granted 
their application, provided the space ceded did not exceed that 
covered by a certain number of cow-hides, ७ system of mensuration 
that really admits of equivocal interpretation. The consequence was 
that the Portuguese were not slow to profit by so vague a formulation 
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of the grant; they got the desired number of cow-hides, cut them into 
thin strips and then measured the ground, thus occupying an amount 
of land that far exceeded what was originally intended by the donor. 
The sovereign of Chaul got alarmed at this usurpation, but the Portu- 
guese stuck firmly to the letter of the gift, which could not be revoked. 
This is the way they invent history in India, and that is, moreover, 
the credulous silliness with which it is recorded in the papers in my 
possession. We know better; the cession of Revadanda to the Portu- 
guese had nothing to do with cow-hides. 


The ground thus acquired by the Portuguese occupied, we are 
told, the following pákhádyas, viz., Dod, Dakhaváda, and Murada. 
The tradition does not stop here; it goes on to assert that these facta 
are recorded on the foundation-stone of the fort of Chaul, a name 
that was then given to it by the Portuguese, and changed into 
Revadanda on its occupation by the Marithis. 


The old city of Chaul, the bakars or Hindu chronicles tell us, had, 
besides 360 tanks and 360 temples, 1,690,000 public buildings and 
private mansions. This is another instance of the fondness of the 
Hindus for multiplying objects, as they have done their gods, whose 
number now exceeds the wliole population of the globe. But how to 
account for the disappearance of this immense number of buildings? 
They inform us that in the year 1513 of the Sá]iváhana era a fisherman 
by name Parasubhagela, a native of Kolván Salsette, conquered Chaul, 
and the war that he waged with that object, and which lasted for a 
long time, caused the destruction of all these buildings by fire, ಹಿಂ. 


The temples of Chaul were really numerous, and of these twelve are 
dedicated to Siva, nine to Vishnu, seven to Durga, eight to Ganapati, 
eight to Bhairava, an incarnation of Vishnu, and four to different 
Rishis. 


Those dedicated to Siva are named thus :— 


1. Sac'iramana. 7. Námeávara. 
2. Someévara. 8. Murade$vara. 
3. Revaneávara. 9. Hareévara. 
4. Amriteávara. 10. SidheSvara. 
5. Vaijanatha. |^ 11. Malegvara. 


6. C'ivaleávara. 12. Kááivi$vefvara. 
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"Those dedicated to Vishnu are the following :— 


1. Keśava Narayana. 6. Trivikrama Narayana. 
2. Lakshmi Narayana. 7. Udára Náráyana. 
3. Madhava Nariyana. 8. 58/7೩ Narayana. 
4. Sundara Narayana. 9. Adhya Náráyana. 


5. Narasinha Narayana. 
Those dedicated to Durgá are:— 


1. Champávati. 5. Kalálagi. 
2. Sitaládevi. 6. Hingulzá. 
3. Bhagavati Yekavirá. 7. Chatursitt. 


4. Padamivati. 


The temples dedicated to Ganapati are as follows :— 


1. Sidhivináyaka. 5. Tri Ganesa. 

2. Dhundivináyaka. 6. Chintámanivináyaka. 
3. Mukhyavináyaka. 7. Hari Ganeéa.  . 

4. Bodhyavináyaka. 8. Samayaharavináyaka. 
The following are dedicated to Bhairava, an avatdr of Siva :— 
1. Kalabhairava. 5. Hatabhairava. 

2. Adyabhairava. 6. Sivabhairava. 

3. Samayasidhabhairava. 7. Dinabhairava. 

4. Budhabhairava. 8. Kolátabhairava. 
Places, or rather hermitages, dedicated to Rishis are :— 

1. Kapilamuni. | 3. Datátrayamuni. 

2. Sakuni. 4. Yadnyavalkyamuni. 


Several of these temples and hermitages are no longer traceable ; 
but the following are not only existing, but are renowned places of 
pilgrimage among the Hindus : — 

1. Rámeávara. 4. Kudeévara. 
2. Maleévara. 5. Hingulzá. 
3. Sidheévara. 


The temple of Ramesvara is mentioned in the Mangesha MáAdt- 
mya,* a section of the SaAyádri Khanda of the Skanda Purina. It is 


* इति संचित्य मनसा सवेसंगविवर्जितः। तदाहं पावेतीं त्यक्त्वा अगाम तपसे वनं AI 
तस्मात्रथानाद्विनिगेत्य कृष्णावेण्या संगमे TIE भगवान्सगमेश्वरनामत :॥ २॥ सूत 
उवाच। इति प्रचोदिता ताभ्यां सखीभ्यां ardet तदा | गमनाय मतिं चक्रे ताभ्यां सह द्विजोत्तम 
॥ ३॥ भगवानावे विधेदाखंपावत्यां समाययौ | तत्र किचित्रिथितः कालं quen] महेश्वरः let 
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therein recorded that Siva having been laughed at by Parvati for 
having lost a game of saripéta in Kailása, his paradise, in the presence 
of several of her maid-servants, the god became so annoyed that he left 
her company and went to a place where the river Krishna meets the 
Veni. He lived for a considerable time there, and to commemorate * his 
stay his linga was established,’ which in after-years became famous as 
Saügameévara, or ‘lord of the junction of the two rivers,’ a place 
that is considered to be holy, and is resorted to by a great many 
pilgrims.* 

The legend then adds that Siva left 5888736698೩ for the Bhargava 
Kshetra, or the Konkan Proper. Parvati, who was all the while anxious 
to meet her husband, followed him to this place ; but Siva had in the 
meanwhile left for Champávati. Now there is no doubt that the con- 
nection of places so close to each other as Sangamesvara, Bhargava 
Kshetra, and Champávati points out the last as the modern Chaul. 
Siva lived for a very long period at Champivati, and during his resi- 
dence caused a linga of his, by name Rámeévara, to be placed in 
it, whence arose the temple which still exists there. This is, then, 
one of the three RameSvaras, which are celebrated places of worship in 
India, viz., one between Ceylon aud Cape Comorin, mentioned in 
the Réméyara and several Puránas; the second near the frontier 
of Goa, between the latter territory and the British distriet of Carwar ; 
and the last that of Chaul. It issaid that around this temple there 
are three kundas dedicated to the three Vedic elements, vayu, agni, and 
parjyanya, or air, fire, and water. 

Pietro della Valle has left us a description of this temple of Rames- 
vara at Chaul as it was in his time, and given a plan of the building with 
its tanks and other works around. It is a faithful representation of 


तपस्तप्वाथ विपुलं लिंग कृत्वा स्वनामकं । रामेश्वरोति नाम्ना वै मथितो न्यवसन्मुने ॥५॥। मं० 
Wo qo Ho Bo २-३. 

Another Máhátmya, by name Mamjüle$vara Máhátmya, chap. 2-म० qo 
अ° \——aleo refers to the temple of Bameévara at Chaul in the following 
Slokas, the purport being that Rágbhava, ie. Rima himself, was the god who 
first established the lina or phallus called Hámesvara, that this shetia as a 
place of pilgrimage is soul-saving, and that to all the best and greatest tirthas 
in the world the Ramatirtha excels. 

Here follows the text :— 

रामेश्वरं महालिंगं स्थापयामास राघवः | [सैंधुलिंगांतरालं यत्सा तत्र मणिकर्णिका | 
तारकं तन्महाक्षेत्रं सवेभाणिविमुक्तिदं । तीर्थमिति ead सर्वेतीथोत्तमं मइत्‌॥ x ॥ 

* A notioe of some inscriptions of this place by the Hon'ble 840 Saheb 
V. N. Mandlik is found in the Jour, Bo. Br. R. As. Soc., vol. xi., pp. LOL et seqq. 
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what it is at the present day. This is at least the one advantage of the 
Hindu conservatism. While the changes and innovations going on 
in European society have upset the Portuguese government of Chaul, 
and reduced to ruin its numerous and excellent buildings, the Hindu 
temples of Upper Chaul are still left in a good state of preservation, 
and, what is more to the purpose, are preserved in just the same state 
as they were found centuries ago. 


But to return to our Roman traveller: he informs us that having 
started on the 2nd December 1624 for what he calls Ciaul de riba, 
or Upper Chaul, he visited on his way to it the Bazar, Mahomedan 
mosques, Portuguese gardens, and Hindu temples. Close to the Bazar of 
Upper Chaul he saw a large tank which he names 7077) Nave Nugher, 
probably the Tank Nagersi, which is still extant. Then he relates 
that he visited several of the Hindu idols in Chaul, among which he 
mentions that of Zagadanbd, another name for Durgá, which he 
takes care to inform his readers is the same as Leksemi (Lakshmi), 
wife of Vishnu ; then the idol of Amrat Suér (Amriteévara), which, 
he tells us again, is identical with that of Maháüdeva, the round stone 
phallus. He then refers to the different temples of Narayana, and at 
last to that of RiimeSvara, which he says is "the largest, and the 
principal among all others." He describes its tank very minutely, and 
the figure of an animal which is called, he says, in Canara Bassuand 
(Basva), and Nandi in Chaul, i.e. the bull of Siva. * 


The celebrated tanks of Upper Chaul, which are still in a good state 
of preservation, are the following :— 


1. Bhavalé Talé or Tank. 8. Bhivalé. 
2. Giryachi. 9. Shárali. 
3. Sarai. 10. Majid. 
4. Kaji. 11. Khabalé. 
5. Narayana. 12. Tragaris. 
6. Shahachi. 13. Nagersi. 
7. Jàánnavi. 


Some of these tanks have their own curious legends ; for instance, the 
tank of Jánnavi, which is said to be very deep and to possess the magic 
power of dissolving the bones of cows, which disappear the moment 
they are thrown into it. 


*# Viaggi di Pietro della Volle, Venetia, 1667, vol. ii., pp. 410 et seqq. 
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Another curious thing about these tanks is that there is one which 
is supposed to contain milk, and is hence called * Dudhili’ ‘or milky 
tank.’ 

Other objects of antiquarian curiosity about the place are the ydtras 
or fairs held in honour of the Hindu gods. ‘These are as follows :— 

1. Shripanta, a place where a yátra or jatra is held every year on 
the 14th of the month Margaéirsha Sudha, which corresponds to a date 
between September and October. 


2. Sribhagavati, a place where a feast for nine days, called 
Nakuratra-utséha, is held in honour of the goddess after which the 
place is named, once a year, in the month of Aávina Sudha, corre- 
sponding to a date between July and August. 


3. Sri 7801067878, where also yearly, on the 15th of the month of 
Kárttika, about the phase of the new moon, an illumination is made in 
honour of Krishna. 

Where the temple of Hingulzá is situated on the slope of a hill is a 
kunda, or small square well, built under that goddess's dsana or sent. 
The belief is that when fruits or flowers are thrown into this well 
they go direct to Kasi or Benares. There was an old 71/0! tree (Ficus 
religiosa) near this place, which was supposed to have always had leaves 
of a golden colour. It is now quite dried up. This is now the 
great place of worship of the Khole tribe.* 

The remaining object of worship is a Sona Champaka tree (Michelia 
Champaca), each of whose flowers is said to weigh exactly one told, 
or three drachms. In connection with this flower there is ೩ legend 
current among the people to the effect that the Kalalagi Devi, whose 
temple is at Chaul, was so fond of this flower that a wealthy man, 
whose name is not given, made a vow to indulge this caprice of the 
goddess by throwing every day around her neck garlands of this flower 
of the value of one thousand rupees, without redeeming which 
promise he would not eat his food. But one day it so happened that 
there were no champa flowers to be got in any bazar or market, when 
the opulent devotee of Kalálagi, instead of throwing the garland of 
flowers round her neck, got only one, for which he paid the same price, 


* A tradition is current among the people at Chaul to the effect that 
about fifteen years ago a Sanskrit inscription being discovered on the wall of 
the kunda, or as some people say, under the dsana of Hiogulzá, it was reported to 
some of the savants, who wished much to see it; buta Bhangasali, indignant at the 
outsiders’ inquisitiveness, to prevent their ever coming to the temple, removed 
the inscription, and nobody knows what became of it. 
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which acted as if a string of a thousand rupees had been placed round 
lier neck, and from that date her neck became bent downwards as if by 
the weight of the silver. The effect was most unpleasant: the god- 
dess grew vexed with her devotee, and from that fatal moment the 
rich man became poor. 


Of the Mahomedan antiquities of Chaul, there are the remains of a 
mosque, which appears to have been of good size and design, on the 
banks of the creck. It was once a massive structure; but “ the 
Portuguese cannon, ? IIearn tells us, "" made sad havoc of the whole of 
the western side and the minarets,” by which means a whole line of 
arches was swept nway, and were it not that peace was soon made, 
the remaining portion would have been levelled with the ground. 
There is also, not unlike the Hindu system, a legendary tale connected 
with the erection of this masjid, but the Mahomedans themselves seem 
to disbelieve it. The dimensions of this building, which was built of 
black basalt, were 83 feet long and 45 broad. Its height is not 
known. 


At a little distance from this place are the remains of an apparently 
strong Mahomedan fort, partly invaded by a mangrove swamp, which 
cuts off the village from the creek. The walls that remain now are not 
, more than three or four feet high. 


The other prominent architectural remains of the Mahomedans in 
Chau! are those of a striking building called Hamimkhana, which is 
still in a fair state of preservation. It was a bath-house ; the interior 
is divided into three circular chambers, the central being the largest, 
and each lighted hy a circular opening in the cupola above. The walls, 
it is said, have bcen nearly undermined by people who are digging 
for treasure, under the impression that the Mahomedans deposited 
here large sums of money on their evacuation of the fort. The pave- 
ment, which was almost all of marble flags, has thus been removed, 
and the impression that money is hidden there has found confirmation 
in the fact of some persons having got some large sums in it from time 
to time. 


The other Mahomedan antiquities of Chaul are tombs of the ordinary 
and domed variety. One of these, called Dadi-Pamali Pir, belonging 
to a saint, is held in high veneration, and an urus or annual feast 
is celebrated in his honour on some variable date between the months 
of Ramzàn and Shawal, corresponding to our September and October. 

VOL. XII, 21 
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Besides these there are the remains of large houses and buildings, of 
which, however, ouly the foundations, and in some cases the 711೧108, 
are now observed. 1६ was thus thoroughly destroyed by Sivaji and his 
successors. From the large area over which these ruins are scattered, 
it appears that this city must really have been a very large and remark- 
able one, as described by medieval and other writers. 
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Arr. III.—Some Beliefs and Usages among the Pre-lslamitic 
Arabs, with Notes on their Polytheism, Judaism, Christi- 
anity, and the Mythic Period of their History. By E. 
REHATSEK. 


Read 11th March 1876. 


There exist no written documents of the ancient Arabs older than 
the Korán except some poetry, composed not very long before the time 
of Muhammad, and the Sabeean inscriptions, many of which appear 
indeed to be of considerable antiquity, but those hitherto found and 
deciphered bave as yet not yielded resulta of any great importance ; 
they, moreover, refer only to the southeru part of Arabia. Whatever 
concerns pre-Islamitie times has, partly on account of the religious bias 
of the Moslem authors who have handed records of them down to us, 
and partly on account of their indifference about such subjects, reached 
us neither in very trustworthy nor in very copious accounts, as the 
imagination appears to have been largely at work with some of the 
writers, who instead of transmitting to posterity the unvarnished 
accounts of earlier times from the ancient sources at their disposal, 
have not seldom in many ways altered them considerably—by distor- 
tions, enlargements, and abbreviations. 


Some Beliefs of the Arabs. 

An opinion appears to have been current among the Arabs that 
every man had two souls—the one to encourage, and the other to de- 
press his hopes.* They are alluded to in a piece of the Hamasak, in 
some verses to which the commentator observes (55 eeXi b. (ge 152 


* Thus a poet said, in the Rujaz meacure:— 


Qe) we ey ४७७ J dud gb uud ysl 
ಆರಿ! ero Ya à, om 5 cab wo 


He consulted the two souls, avidity and disappointment: the 1100 «rid “ Py 
no means,” and the former, “ Yes, indeed ;" ६० thai the soul of avidity, being 
greedy, emboldened him ; and the other warned him of his perdition. 
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lati J uU y Lut This refers to their dogma that man has two souls.*'" 
When a man died it was customary with his friends to pour a libation 
of wine on his tomb, perhaps also with the intention to quench the 
thirst of the owl which issued from the skull of the corpse. This cus- 
tom is also illustrated by the case of three friends, one of whom 
happening to die, the remaining two were in the habit of quaffing 9 
bowl of wine and of pouring the third on the grave; when the second 
died, the remaining friend continued the habit but poured two goblets 
on the sepulchre, to make them partake of the beverage, and himself 
drank the third; he also addressed them as if he expected them to 
rise again.t 


U? FIPS V su 11 1 7774/4 ಕಟ 10/1 tut 


EE poets IE! Os ೫) 72091 ७०३५५ lini | २( amasah 
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8.2 | | ez Gs १३१७ Jer! ಲ್‌ Bed ७” ११॥ ३० (५७ ७४ 
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We camo to Sulaymán the Amyr on a visit, and he is à man who gives gifts 
and honours a visitor ; 


Whom, when you are 81020 with, in familiar conversation, liberality deserts not, 
and avarice is not present, 


The two pleaders, whom those who ask him possess in his mind; prohibit him 
from folly, and order him to bo intelligent. 


11 n J ww 745 E uo 1 z^ z 
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O my two friends! Awake; long have you indulgfü in sleep! I beseech 
you, you will not finish your sleep ! 

Know you ‘not that in all Bivand and Khuzak I have no friends besides .you 
two? 

I pour wine on your tombs; if you accept it not, it will irrigate your earth 
on them. : 


Iremain on your tombs, I stir not during long nights, until your owl 
replies 
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A man slain unavenged, and buried, was considered to have no rest, 
and an owl issued from his skull which crouked “Give me to 
drink ;” nor could the bird be appeased until its thirst was quenched, 
either symbolically by pouring wine on the tomb, or by actual ven- 
geance ; and this no doubt the poet means, who is dying of love 
for Layla, when he says that no sepulchre is more thirsty than his 
own.* ` 


At present, on account of the absence of written information, and 
the general reticence of authors on subjects connected with paganism, 
it cannot be ascertained whether or how the various tribes differed 
in pre-Islamitic times about this owl, or whether the ideas concerning 
it originated among themselves or were borrowed from other nations, 
but it is not improbable that they were derived from the doctrine of 
the transmigration of soula, which has even to our times survived 
among some polytheistic nations. The words designating this remark- 
able owl are the synonyms Cada and Hdmet, which even the Arab 
lexiographers explain through each other, 80 that nó difference appears 
to have existed between them; although the first-mentioned word is 
said to mean also a cricket different from and larger than a locust, 
೩ man of slender stature, a human corpse or brains. After all, how- 
ever, no other opinions seem to have been current among the ancient 
Arabs than that the bird in question was generated in the head, as 
the seat of the soul, or from the bones of the corpse. The owl thus 
representing the soul after death, was believed to be conscious of 
any words addressed to the corpse in the tomb, and to reply to them 


ole ^/of^o/ "^ v 7€ / ०/ 11 ಆ /०// ० LEW - 7/4 
TN ಆಹ ಟಿ yox d 4 sd ella, o! wy bs (et) 


of Ul utol 1 ೮1 “८८2// 1ಎ1 Furs /७/०/ Fru 1 
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0 Lord ! If I perish and thou quenchest not the thirst of my owl by [killing] 
Layla, I die! No sepulchre is more thirsty than mine ! 


And if perhaps I have consoled myself for [the loss of) Layla, I consoled 
myself from despair, and not from hope. 


And if I seem independent of Layla and proud, often independence of mind 
ie closely allied to destitution. 


12 * 
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from it.* Aman wishing to know how his son will behave after his death, 
asks what reply will be given on the subject by the owls when his own 
makes inquiries on it; t these birds were supposed to fly about and 
take interest in human affairs, down to the time of Muhammad, who 
prohibited any belief in them and denied their very existence. 
The owls of the departed took cognizance of the acta of the living.$ 
When the Arabs fought- much among themselves, and slaughter was 
constant, even women who were deprived of their husbands or relatives 
ceased to mourn ;|| in more peaceable times, however, both sexes 
manifested their grief. Whena message of death arrived, the men strewed 
dust on their heads, and when the husbands of women had been slain 
they came out without veils on their countenances, uttered various 


~ 


2 441 / S/v o shh ಟ!ಐ z/of Jol zt olf 
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If Layla Allakyaliyyah were to salute me, I, being covered by earth and 
the stones of the tomb, I would greet her with the salutation of joy,or the 
owl would croak at her from the sid» of the sepulchre, giving forth its voice. 
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Would that I knew what Mukhérik will say when the owls who are addressed 
will reply to my owl. 
/ ^v! 
roy 3 ut 5253 3 delay Jus ह 4 
He said “ There is neither Hámet nor A'dva nor Cafar. 
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I enjoin you two, sons of Nesár, to follow his advice who exhorts you with 
sincerity, truth, and love 


That my owl may not witness combat among the owls, do not ye two—woe 
be to you !—shoot arrows after my demise. 
1 = 4 ०८४०6 1 ತೆ11 inf uv 111 


WMT ye ee ಅ! gt ०४७ ale Uses ey ಎ! 33४ ३७० || (ry) 


God forbid that our women should mourn for a alain man, or that we should 
shout on account of the combat. 


` 
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shouts of sorrow, rent their garments, scratched their faces,* and appear 
to have been inthe habit of shaving off their own heir, as Lebid 
prohibited his daughters from doing so.f Before the time of Muham- 
mad a wife who had lost her husband, or was otherwise suffering great 
anguish, dyed some wool in her own blood and carried it on her head, 
so that it could be seen in spite of the veil; and this wool was called 
Sikáb. Women were also in the habit of actually wearing dust on 
their heads, and A'átikah expressly.swears that she will never cease 
to do so.[ Also mourning women were hired, who chanted and re- 
plied to each other in their lamentations,$ holding meanwhile in their 
hands strips of leather, called Mijled, with which they flagellated 
their own faces. The case was, however, quite different with a man 
who died unavenged,—be was not only not mourned, but even left 


7 221 16/ CF g ^^ Olt 8 / 5 / / /gE 4 
०५०७७ pile ८४०१५ ope RRS Qux? UJI (ತೆ ವನೂ © (ಗಾಗ) 
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In the evening the wailing women stood, and the breasts as well as the cheeks 
were laceruted by the hands of the mourners. 


t This is not from his Moa’lakah, but from a longer poem :— 


७७ Hl Haw yl ಆ Gif qu? My two daughters wish their father to 
live [for ever]. 
U 1 ನ್ಯ ^ ಸ್‌ b 
ಪ್ರಯ sl ಕೊ) ಟೌ)! Lt ಟೂ) And am I different from the sons of Re- 
bya’h or of Mudar? 
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LS y» १०२ ಲ! ey ule wb Then if one day your father should hap- 


pen to die, 
೮11 "e 3d 
ಹ प्या ತಿ, Uu , es ಈ Diefigure not your faces nor shave off 
your hair. 
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I made an oath that for thy sake neither should my eye cease to grieve, nor 
my skin to be soiled with dust. 
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As if no living being had died except thee, and wailing women had not stood 
near any one except thyself. 

If threnodies about thee and their eulogies were beautiful indeed ere this 
leudable virtues of thine were beautiful. 
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unburied ; so that an individual who knew that no one would avenge 
his death actually bids the hyenas to rejoice nt their coming repast.* 
In pre-Islamitic times all sepulchres appear to have been mere beaps 
of earth on which large stones were placed ;+ under these the grave 
itself, four ells long and five spans broad, was situated ;[ the spot 
where the corpse was inserted being dug at the bottom into the side of 
it—very likely in orderto shelter it better from wild beasts—was called, 
on account of its curved form, Lahd,§ and closed with a large rock 
named 78681761 (a she-ass). It is doubtful whether destitute persons 
also were always interred in such a grave, and whether at the burial 
some friends descended into the pit to have ೩ last 100% at the corpse 
and to see how it was finally disposed of, as was the case at the inter- 
ment of Muhammad, who was likewise buried in this ancient man- 
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Bury me not, because my grave is illicit to you ; but rejoice, mother of A'ámer 
[£.6. hyena]. 
T Tarafa, 64 and 65 :— 
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I sce no difference between tho tomb of tho anxious miser gasping over his 
hoard, and the tomb of the libertine lost in the maze of voluptuousness. 

You behold the sepulchres of them both raised in two heaps of earth, on which 
arc elevated two broad piles of solid marble among thc tombs closoly connected. 
(Transl. Sir W. Jones.) 
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O wonderful ! That a holc of four ०1३ by five [spans] should contain a moun- 
tain high, lurge (a hero]! 
೨ *ಟ1 2201 11 uf 111 /| 1 ० ०” Soi 
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O Obayyu! If thou art in the morning pledged to a habitation the sides of 
which are smooth, and whose bottom has ax excavation curved laterally 
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ner. When obstacles intervened or the soil was too rocky, so that 
the just-described lateral hole could not be dug, one was excavated at 
the bottom in the middle of the pit and called Zaryh, by which name 
all other kinds of graves were called ; in course of time, however, both 
came: to be used promiscuously to designate any kind of sepulchre. 
When the burial was completed, the earth was heaped up on the grave, 
not only by the men, but also by the women,* and last of all a stone 
called Cafyhah + was placed on the top of it. After the time of Mu- 
hammad more ornamental tombs were constructed, and often contained 
epitaphs; he also introduced prayers at burials. Coffins were never used, 
and are generally dispensed with to this day by all Muhammadans ; the 
body was simply washed, anointed with aromatic substances, wrapped in 
a white sheet named Kafan, and thrust into the grave by friends who 
relieved each other in carrying the bier ;{ it appears that even foes 
of the deceased laid aside their enmity and also shouldered his corpse by 
turns.§ 
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And I knew not what the merits of his hands towards men were, until the 
stones of the tomb concealed him 


He was in the morning dead in a Lahd of earth, whilst when he was alive the 
plains were too narrow for him 
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carry it 


But his bicr was brought before me and I carried him, and woe to my soul 
for the bier I carried ! 
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Ghouls were by the ancient Arabs considered to be demons living in 
deserts, leading men astray and killing them. Demons could assume 
various shapes, and there are stories of men having been married to some 
who had assumed the form of women ; thus, for instance, A'mru Ben 
Yárbuh had one who had become a dutiful wife to him, but she having 
one day by the negligence of hcr husband looked at lightning with un- 
covered head, which was contrary to her nature, took flight. Genii 
sometimes appeared in the desert in the form of ostriches; thus, for in- 
stance, when Murarah and Murrah, the two brothers of Morayr, had 
been snatched away by demons, he swore that he would neither drink 
wine nor wash his head until he had searched for his brothers. Accord- 
ingly he took his bow and arrows, went to the mountains where his 
brothers had perished, and sought them for seven days, but in vain. 
On the cighth day heat last beheld an ostrich, which he shot, wounded 
and caused to fall; after sunset, however, he perceived the same ostrich 
standing on a rock and addressing to him the following words:— “0 
thou shooter at the black ostrich, may thy ill-directed arrows perish.” * 
Then Morayr replied in the following 767808 :--८ O thou who fliest 
awny above the rock, how many tears hast thou caused! By thy 
killing Murárah and Murrah thou hast dispersed a company, and lett 
sighing.” + The demon remained concealed during a part of the night 
and then snatched away Morayr, who being weakened by fever had 
fallen asleep. On being asked by the demon how he could fall asleep 
in spite of his vigilance, Morayr replied, “ The fever subjected me to 
sleep,” f and these words afterwards became a proverb. According to 
another account, however, Morayr recited on that occasion also the 
following verses :—“ Alas, who will convey to the youths of my people 
the tidings of what befell me after separating from them? I waged war 
against the genii, seeking to avenge myself, to give them pure venom 


* Arabum Proverbia. Froytag, tome i., p. 364:— 
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to drink, and after seven days one appeared to me in the form of an 
ostrich, whom 1 slew and left prostrate.” * l 

Some poets also suppose that every man had a genius, or familiar 
spirit, and even beautiful women were supposed to enjoy the privilege 
of being taught by one-+ 

A man could also invoke the aid of his genius, and on becoming un- 
lucky or weak was considered to have been abandoned by him. Not 
only tribes of pure demons, but also such as occupied an intermediate 
position between men and genii, were believed to exist ; there were also 
weak and low ones, and to this species entirely black dogs, as well as 
certain reptiles and scorpions, were considered to belong. Some genii 
live also in the air; this belief survived till the time of Muhammad, is 
countenanced by the Korán, and has been perpetuated down to 


ಈ Arabum Proverbia, tome i., p. 385 :— 
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“Sho is a genius, or has a genius who teaches her to shoot at hearts from a 
bow which has no string [f.e. from her eyebrowa} " 

i Besides the whole Surah LXXII., entitled The Genii, there aro numerous 
Passages in which they are mentioncd, and tho invocation of them reproved 
they aro considered to interfere a great deal in human affairs, and according to 
VI. 128 God will assemble thom all and address to thom the words, © O company 
of ೧೯೧೫11, yo have been much concerned with mankind,” ಹೀ. 

Somo rebellious devils woro even in the habit of listening to the conversation 
of the angels in heaven, and guards wore placed to keep thom off:—— 
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our times. Genii are afflicting men with various diseases, which it is 
usual to remove by incantations; they are also exorcised, and the 
ancient Arabs used certain plants, especially the Héza, to smoke them 
out, wherefore the very smell of it was considered to be ೩ bad omen, 
and was figuratively used to designate any impending misfortune.* 
Valiant men were not seldom compared to demons,t to whom not 
only the common people, but also literary men, attributed anything 
extraordinary ;[ even cows, when they refused to go to their watering- 
place, were supposed to do so from the fear of genii, and lest they 
should perish of thirst a bull was driven before, in order to cause them 
to follow him. 

Many things were believed to be unpropitious by the Arabs, whilst 
certain birds were also considered to portend evil, and others good. 
When av Arab augur, who was called Zájar (literally meaning ‘a 
driver away,’ because by doing so the direction of the flight of a bird, 
from which nearly everything appears to depend, is ascertained), began 
his soothsaying operation, he drew two lines called eyes, as if he could 
by means of them observe anything he liked; and when he had 
through these perceived something unpleasant he used to say, “ The 
sons of vision have manifested the explanation." § It is natural 
that birds which were known to settle on the backs of wounded camels 
and: to hurt them should have been considered unlucky ; such were 
the crow, and ೩ kind of woodpecker, || but the former was also con- 

* Arab. Prov., ed. Freytag, tome i., p. 524 :-- 
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sidered so for another reason—namely, because it implied separation. 
When a tribe strikes its tents and departs to new pastures, the crows 
alight on the spot of the abandoned encampment in search of food, and 
there is nothing passing in front, or crossing over from the right side 
to the left; and no beast with a broken horn or any other object more 
unlucky than a crow,* but the omen was increased when it happened 
to sit on a Bin tree and pulled out its own feathers.t As the Bán 


3/०- // ७ 242 
* Arab. Prov., tome 1, ). 6095:—(,2431 lye ಲ್‌ "> | “ More ill-boding than 


the crow of separation.” 


The left side was considered of sinister import, as with the Hindus, Romans, 
&c., thus :— 
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“ Alas for the house which thou art about to leave! Neither shall the house 
be forgotten, nor thou its visitor. My eye will rejoice to behold the splinters of 
lances, and the armed warriors prostrated in the combat where I am present. 
Should I come out unhurt, O Layla, such will be the case also with many others ; 
should, however, the contrary be the case, I apprehend separation from thee! 1 
saw a crow alighting on a Bán tree which pulled out its upper feathers and scat- 
tered them into the air ; but the crow portends removal, and the Bá» separation." 


Also Arab. Prov., tome i., p. 697 :— 
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“ Has the crow croaked on the branches of the Bán tree giving news about my 
friends? It suggested thoughts, and I said, The crow means travel, and the 
Bán separation, such is the augury. The south wind blowing pointed out mr 
departure trom them, and the morning zephyr brought me longing and exile.” 
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tree* also implies separation, t the omen is taken from this signification, 
and applicable not only when a crow, but also when a dove, a bird of 
good luck, is perched on it;[ but poets like plays on words, and 
hence the lapwing, whose name is Hudhud, also indicates the direction 
Huda ;§ whilst the eagle called U'&db, being nearly homophonous with 
Uk, “the end," and the dove Hamim with Humma, “it was decreed,” 
are on these accounts respectively considered to put an end to separa- 
tion, and to imply that the meeting of friends is decreed. | 
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“ I say on the day wo met, and two doves 00000 on two branches of the Bin 
trou, Now I know that the branch is anxicty to mo, and verily separation 
among the hastening onos is approaching ; then I again said, Tho earth abases 
and oxalts me [as the ground falls or rises in travelling] until I get tired, and 
tho journey has broken my supports." — 4rabum Proverbia, Freytag, tomei., p. 697. 
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They said, An eagle. I roplied, Bv it absence is torminated, She [tho 
lady] approaches after separation from thom, and comes. Thoy also raid, A 
dove, F replied, To moet her ia decreed [by God], and again the odour of con- - 
junction i3 perceived by us." Ibid, 
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Many Arabs were from the most ancient times in the habit of 
burying their female infants alive, and a girl thus interred was called 
Mauwudah.* This inhuman custom, which was even considered to be 
honourable, t was no doubt the result of poverty, which compelled some 
to do away with their male offspring also in the same manner. The 
observance of female infanticide, however, declined gradually » and 
appears during the time of Muhammad to have been confined only to 
the tribe Tamim, where it still lingered because a certain Kays, whose 
daughter was captured and afterwards refused to return, had sworn 
that he would bury alive any female infants which might thereafter be 
born to him, and he actually thus destroyed ten daughters. The first 
man who opposed the sepulture of little girls was Ca'ca'h Ben Najyah, 
the grandfather of Farazdak, who having one day gone in search of 
two stray camels happencd to fallin with some people about to bury an 
infant girl alive, and ransomed her with his two camels. He was a con- 
temporary of Muhammad, and when the latter was promulgating Islam 
he had thus redeemed already three hundred girls, wherefore Farazdak 
sang, “It is my grandfather who impeded the burial of girls and 
saved, their lives, lest they should be interred."[ The custom of 
female infanticide by burial is strongly reprobated in the Korán,$ and 
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Jazu Ben Kulayb Alfaka’sy, in whose time women had become more 
plentiful, and who lived shortly after the time of Muhammad, advised 
a man not to marry ೩ certain girl, saying, "" Do not therefore covet 
her, O son of Kuz! Because from the time the prophet arose, men 
have brought up girls.’’* 

The pilgrimage to the Ka’bah of Mekkah, the kissing of the black 
stone, the running between Cafa and Merwah, the sacrificing of cattle, 
&c., were in use long before the time of Muhammad, and, as is well 
known, only retained and assimilated to Islamism, but not introduced by 
him. Some customs, however, he thought proper to abolish, e.g., the 
Nasi, which meant first the addition of an intercalary month, but 
afterwards also the transference of a sacred month to another month.+ 

"60, And when any of them is told the news of the birth of a female, his face 
becometh black, and he is deeply afflicted. 61. He hideth himself from the 
people, because of the ill tidings which have been told him; considering within 
himself whether ho shall keep it with disgrace, or whether he shall bury it in the 
dust. Do they not make an ill judgment?” (XVI) 
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** ]. When the sun shall be folded up, 2. And when the stars shal: fall, 3. And 
when the mountains shall be made to pass away, 4. And when the camels ten 
months gone with young shall be neglected, 5. And when the wild beasts shall 
be gathered together, 6. And when the seas shall boil, 7. And when the souls 
shall be joined again to their bodies, 8. And when the girl who hath been buried 
alive shall be asked, 9. For what crime she was put to death." (LXXXI.) 
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t Korán, IX. 36. 4 Moreover the complete number of months with God is 
twelve months, which were ordained in the book of God, on the day whereon he 
created the heavens and the earth: of these four are sacred. Thus is the right 
religion: therefore deal not unjustly with yourselves therein. But attack the 
idolaters in all the months, as they attack you in all; and know that God is with 
those who fear him. 37. Verily the transferring of a sacred month to another 
month is an additional infidelity. The unbelievers are led into an error thereby. 
They allow a month to be violated one year, and declare it sacred another year, 
that they may agree in the number of months which God hath commanded to 
be kept sacred,” &c. 
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The origin of the Nas, literally “ retardation," was as follows :—As 
the lunar year, unlike the solar, does not mark the seasons, it happened 
that the time of pilgrimage fell in onein which the harvests of the preced- 
ing year had almost been consumed and those of the current one had not 
yet been gathered in, so that the pilgrims experienced much difficulty in 
procuring food. "To remedy this evil it was considered proper to fix the 
time for the pilgrimage, i.e. the 12th month of the year, to fall in the 
autumn, the season of the year when all provisions are more abundant ; 
and this was done by adding a month at the end of every third year. 
The arrangement was sufficiently clumsy for an approximative concor- 
dance of the lunar with the solar year, because after each series of three 
years the beginning of the Arab year was now not in arrears as before, 
but 3 days 12 hours 18 minutes and 15 seconds in advance of the 
solar year,* but was serviceable enough for some time. The season 
of the pilgrimage did not shift so quickly as before, and coincided 
during the first few years with October and November. In the fifty- 
first year of the Nasi it fell still nearer autumn, in the beginning of 
September, when the harvests are gathered in Arabia. Thus the 
object sought was attained during at least half a century. Afterwards 
the time of the pilgrimage advanced gradually till it reached August, 
then July, June, and was in the 129th year of the Nasi (a.D. 541) in 
the summer solstice, so that gradually the purpose for which the Nasi 
had been instituted was entirely lost, and the perseverance of the 
Arabs in maintaining this defective luni-solar calendar, which can be 
explained only on the supposition that it had attained the force of a 
religious custom, required for its abolition nothing less than the estab- 
lishment of a new religion and the authority of ೩ prophet, who ordered 
the Nasi intercalation to be discontinued, and commanded a return to 
the old calendar in vogue before its adoption, according to which the 
year is eleven days shorter than by the solar reckoning, and therefore 
the months rotate through all the seasons of the year, and also the mean- 


= Because 3 solar years make .............................. 109564. 17h. 18m. lős. 

Three Arab lunar years—2 of 12, and lof 13 
months—make i x 1092d. Sh. Om. 0s. 
Difference...... Sd. 12h, 18m. 15s. 


The institution of the Nasi began, according to Caussin de Perceval, a.D. 413 
and terminated with the mission of Muhammad, who abolished it. More on the 
subject may be seen in his Essai sur I’ Histoire des Arabes, tome i, pp. 240 segg., 
but especially in the Journe! Asiatique, Avril 1834, p. 342 
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ing some of the months bear with reference to them become inappli- 
cable,* whilst the rest, having no bearing on the season, present no 
incongruity T ; 

The men who enjoyed the privilege of announcing the Nasi at the 
end of the ceremonies of the pilgrimage just when the pilgrims were 
about to leave Mekkah were on that account called Nasd; on such 
‘occasions they announced likewise the transference of a sacred month to 
another month when they considered it proper. This has already 
been alluded to, and verses (IX. 36, 37) of the Korán, according to 
which the year is to have only twelve months, and no transference to 
take place, quoted. This transference was a later institution than the 
Nasi, but was called by the same name, and is said to have been intro- 
duced in order to accommodate the warlike Bedawi or nomadic Arabs, 
who considered the succession of three sacred months— Dulka'dah, Dul- 
hejjah, and Mubarram, during which all hostilities were forbidden—to be 
a grievance of such magnitude, that it was considered suitable to empower 
the Nasá men sometimes to transfer the sacredness of Muharram to 
the month Qafar, so that the latter became sacred and the former pro- 
fane, whereby an interval of one profane month was secured for fighting. 

That there can have been no great uniformity in the names of the 
months among the pre-Islamitic Arabs may be surmised from the 
absence of unity of government, although there can be no doubt that 
at least in the district of Mekkah the names still current were used, 
and also the 58೫೩೧ inscription of Hisn G’hurib interpreted by 
Lévy 1 bears the date Dulhejjah 640 of an era approximately fixed 
by Halévy at 115 years before Christ; and therefore the date would 
be A.D. 525, which designates an event known also from other data 
to have taken place in that year. Halévy discovered the names of 
ten months in the Sabsean inscriptions ; $ not one of them, however, 


* eg. Qs) Rabi’, the 1st and 2nd (spring freshets, verdure) ; ಆ ola. Jumáda, 
the lst and 2nd (cessation of rain, dryness); wa) Ramadán (great heat); 
goas) $3 Dulka' dak (opening of the soil); and m Ò Dulhejah (time of the pil- 
grimage). 


+ It need scarcely be observed that the designations of our own months are 
8180 incongruous enough in our times, since the 8th, 9th, and 10th are actually the 
10th, 11th, and 12th, not to mention others. 


f Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. xxvi. p. 430., 
$ See my “Sketch of Sabean Grammar," Indian Antiquary, Feb. 1875, p. 40. 
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beara the least resemblance to the names purporting to be pre-Islamitic 
and given in the Nisekh al-towarykh as follows, and said to begin 
with the month Muharram :—Mutamiz, Néjiz, Khowwán, Wabcán, 
138077, Hinnyn, Açm, A'ázel, Nátek, Wa’l, Warnah, Burak,* but those 
said to have been in use by the ancient race of the Samudites, and to 
have begun with the month Ramadin, which they called Daymar, are :— 
Mijab, Muwajer, Maulad, Mulzam, Muddir, Hubar, Haubal, Muwáhá, 
Daymar, Aber, Khayfal, Minbal.+ 

The eras according to which the pre-Islamitic Arabs counted their 
years appear neither to have been current in the whole peninsula, 
nor to have been of long duration. Any important event, such as 
the reign ofa king, & great war, or catastrophe of nature, served as 
an era till another event of great importance occurred, but Muham- 
mad ordered all acts and records to be dated from the year of his 
exile. Perhaps more light will be thrown on this subject when the 
great ruins of Yemen are excavated, and for the present only such dates 
as “the year of A'mmikarib, son of Sambikarib, son of Hatfarmm,'* 
or “the year of Samhikarib, son of Tobba'kerib, son of Fadh™,” f 
and the like, have becn discovered by Halévy. Strangely enough, it 
is always ‘the year, without specifying its number, so that the 
information must be considered rather scanty. Tabari§ knows of 
no other events except the appearance of Adam on earth, of the deluge 
of Noah, and of Abraham's passage through the fire, from which eras 
were counted, but as the precise years when these events had taken 
place were not known, much confusion arose. He also states that 
afterwards every important event among the Arabs served as the start- 
ing point of an era. "Thus at the time of Kossayy B. Keláb 8 memor- 
able event took place among the Beni Nezár and the Beni Ma'add B. 
A'dnán. At that time there was a yearly fair of seven. days held at 
O’kaz, where Arabs from the Hejáz, from Syria, from Bahrayn, from 
Yemama, and from all the other countries congregated. During a cer- 
tain year at the time of this fair a war broke out among them, in which 
many people were killed. This was an important event, the rumour 
of which had spread over the whole world as far as the country of 
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Rúm, to Persia, and to Mesopotamia. The Arabs called this year 4m, 
and began to count from it. "When the Abyssinians came with an 
elephant to destroy the Ka'ba, and perished, the year of the elephant, 
being the birth-year of Muhammad likewise, was the beginning of an- 
other era. Also the time when the Mekkans undertook to demolish 
and to rebuild the Ka'bah, when Muhammad was fifteen years old, was 
the beginning of a new era among them, whilst the other Arabs con- 
tinued to count from the year of the elephant. 


Polytheism. 


As in ancient times no other portion of Arabia had become powerful 
or had attained a high degree of civilization like Yemen, the history 
of which bears testimony to the prowess, and the inscriptions as well 
as the remains of aqueducts and buildings to the progress of the Hem- 
yarites, it is natural to suppose that they must in various ways and 
also in a religious point of view have influenced other parts of Arabia. 
Yemen is said to have been colonized soon after the confusion of lan- 
guages and the dispersion of the sons of Noah, by Kohtán the son of 
Eber ;* and some of the Sabseans, i.e. Hemyarites, became eventually 
not only settlers in the territory of Mekkah, but even the guardians of 
the Ka’bah. When the tribe Khoza’h separated (inkAaza'et) from 
their fellow-countrymen after emigrating from Yemen in consequence 
of the rupture of the dams in the second century of the Christian era, 
they established themselves in Botn-Morr, near Mekkah, and obtained 
the name Khoza’h ;t their power there appears soon to have declined ; 
they are reproached with having sold the Ka’bah for a skin filled with 
wine when drunk,f and, having been expelled from Mekkah, were 
restricted to Botn-Morr. By this and similar intermixtures of the 
Arabs, their religious tenets were also propagated among each other, 
but no general form of religion appears to have prevailed over the 
whole peninsula ; various forms existed by the side of each other, the 
chief being & vague polytheism based on no fixed system, except as 
far as suggested by the awe in which human beings generally stand of 
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supernatural and invisible powers, and by a desire for protection. 
Simple stones, like the rural Lingams of Indie, and in some in- 
stances even trees, enjoyed divine honours, which were by more ad- 
vanced communities bestowed on statues of various forms, not seldom 
enshrined in temples and served by priests. Idols were sometimes made 
of ivory,* they were sometimes adorned with gold and precious gems, 
and for this reason beautiful women were often compared to them :— 
“ And fair ones who strat about; they are like idols with long gar- 
ments, and gilded ; costly ones." 

It appears to me that astrolatry could not have been one of the first 
stages of religious worship, although there is no doubt that as a 
whole the firmament, being at all times a magnificent and tremendous 
spectacle, but especially so in the unclouded regions of the East, must 
have made a deep impression on mankind ; it required, however, some 
knowledge of astronomy and a great deal of observation to pick out 
even the brightest stars, to follow all their motions, and to constitute 
them objects of separate worship. Hence their adoration must have 
been introduced by learned men, and cannot have originated with the 
multitude ; were this not the case, we ought even in India—where many 
kinds of aboriginal races, as yet uninfluenced by later systems of 
religion, still exist in a comparatively primitive state of nature—to 
meet with some forms of star-worship, but we find most of them ador- 
ing stones, like the ancient Arabs. The worship of the sun is much 
more intelligible, and must have preceded the adoration of particular 
Stars in Arabia likewise, and the same holds true also of the moon. 
Besides the old names of men and places known to us from Arabic 
authors, such as "" slave of the sun," “ house of the sun," &c., also the 
Greeks have preserved several important ones, and Krehlf refers 
among others even to as ancient an author as Herodotus, who mentions 
Nur-ullah, “ Light of God," for the sun, as well as the moon-goddess, 
Alilit, which is no other than the Arabic “ Al-ilahat." 

The notices concerning the various stars worshipped by a few Arab 
tribes in pre-Islamitic times are extremely scanty, and the number of 
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stars thus honoured appears never to have exceeded ten or twelve. 
Here follows a list of them :— 

Al-Daberan (Hyades), said to have been worshipped by the extinct 
tribes Tasm and Jadis, for their power of procuring rain. 

Al-Mushtari (Jupiter), considered to be a well-boding planet, and 
chiefly worshipped by the tribes Lahm and Juzám. Jupiter was called 
the greater, and Venus (Zohrah) the smaller luck. 

Sa'd and Sa’id were worshipped not far from Madinah, but nothing 
certain is known about them, and they may have been only synonyms 
of Jupiter, whose epithet was Su'd, “luck.” 

Al-Ukaigir was an idol of four tribes, but no reliable information 
exists about it. The shaving of a man's head in honour of it was ob- 
served also towards other idols, is enjoined in the Koran to pilgrims to 
Mekkah, and is still kept up on that occasion. 

Sohail (Canopus) was a deity of the tribe Tayyi, which also emigrated 
from Yemen afier the inundation of Al-A'rem, and this star was, per- 
haps also on that account by later Arabs, considered ill-boding. 

A!-Fuls in Najd was also worshipped by the just-mentic:.:d tribe, 
and its territory was a kind of asylum for all sorts of criminals, like the 
cities of refuge among the Jews (Josh. xx. 7, 8). 

Shira (Sirius) was worshipped by the Kais Ben A'ilán, one of the 
largest Arab tribes in Najd and in the Hejáz. "The words of the Korán 
(LIII. 50), “ He [Allah] is also the lord of Sirius,” allude to this 
deity. 

U'tarid (Mercury) was the deity of the Tamimites. 

Surayya, i.e. the Pleiades, were worshipped by the Madhij, the 
Kuraish, and the I'jád. 

Kasra has come down to us as a mere name, and nothing else is 
known about it.* 

The tradition that A'mru Ben Lahy, who lived during the fourth cen- 
tury of the Christian era (as will afterwards appear), was the first who in- 
troduced idols into Arabia, and especially into the territory of Mekkah, 
is nearly as great an absurdity chronologically downwards as that accord- 
ing to which the Ka’bah was built by Adam himself is one upwards. On 
these and on many other subjects connected with the history and 


® More about these stars may be seen in Krehl, pp. 9-27, who quotes authori- 
ties, none of which tend, however, to show that the worship of even one of these 
stars was current among many tribes. In Arabis, where no political union ever 
existed, a strong power like that of Mubammad was needed to attempt a religious 
one, 
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religion of the pre-Islamitic Arabs no certainty exists, but we possess 
valid testimony that up to the present time idolatry has existed, and 
to some extent still exists, in Arabia ; and Sir Lewis Pelly, who went 
in 1865 to Riyaz, says, “I gathered from roadside conversations 
to-day that there is an outcaste tribe on the desert-borders of Yemen, 
who have a religion apart of their own. They are called Awazem. 
The Muhammadans designate both them and the Selaibees as outeastes, 
in that they have no chiefs or tribal organization or recognition. On 
asking why the Musalmáns, while forcibly converting the majority of 
the Arabians, spared the Selaibees, the reply was that conversion is 
brought about by means of the heads of tribes, but that the Selaibees 
having no chiefs, they could have been converted only by individual 
compulsion or persuasion, an operation which the Musalmáns were 
too impatient to put into practice. Moreover, the Musalmáns found 
the Selaibees so useful as guides, and so harmless and subservient as ೩ 
race, that it would have been bad policy to force or expel them. From 
what I have since learnt, I am inclined to infer that the Musalman 
religion has not been accepted by the tribes of Central Arabia, as a 
whole, from any very remote date, and that some of them have been 
converted from idolatry to Wahabeeism without passing through any 
intermediate phase of Muhammadanism, and this within the last 
century, or even half-century. For instance, I am assured by a good 
Arab authority that the people of El-Howtah in Sedair were converted 
by the late Amir Fysul from idolatry to Wahabeeism direct within 
the last forty years; and there exist now, at the present tims, seulntured 
caverns excavated in the Towey hills overlooking Su:lair which formed 
the temples of the old Howtah religion. The Howtah people, it is 
added, still maintain these caverns inviolate from the intrusion of stran- 
gers. The same and other authorities assure me that near the town 
of Jelajel, a little to the northward of Howtah in Sedair, is a hill on 
the summit of which are the sculptured remains of an ancient place of 
worship. Again to the southward the El-Morreh tribe are very recent 
converts, and even now their Wahabeeism is admittedly forced, and 
their adherence to the prophet unstable. It is said that when irritated 
by the dominant government, the El-Morreh threaten to go over to 
what they call the religion of the Syed, that is to say, the religion 
which obtains in Nejrán, a province of Yemen."* 


* Extract given from Sir Lewis Pelly’s work in “ The Times of India," 
March 18th, 1875, 
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In a large country like Arabia, where, moreover, one portion of the 
population is settled whilst another is nomadic, there must always 
have been a vast difference of customs and beliefs, until the power 
which Muhammad gradually attained enabled him to induce the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants, partly by persuasion and partly by terror- 
ism, to make profession of one and the same religion. Some tribes 
were also more civilized, and some were subject to influences from 
which others remained free. Hence some professed polytheism, 
some Judaism, and some Christianity, all of which finally gave way 
to Islim. But the Arabs of the desert have never been remarkable 
for their religious zeal, and are great latitudinarians to this day ; they 
are indeed monotheists, but know little of their religion beyond 
that there is no God but Allah and that Muhammad is his prophet. 
This is no doubt owing to their predatory and migratory habits, as 
well as to the aversion to any kind of restraint or serious task mani- 
fested at all times by wild children of nature. Some tribes entertained 
೩ belief in the resurrection ; even that, however, they associated, like 
the American Indians, with gross ideas of physical life, and got their 
camels buried with them lest they might arise unmounted; whilst 
others did not iadeed bury the camel with the deceased person, but 
tied it to the grave and cruelly allowed it to perish of hunger.* It waa 
also customary when 8 man died or divorced his wife, for his eldest 
son to throw a cloth over her if he wanted her, or to give her in mar- 
riage to one of his brothers, but with a new dowry. 

The tradition has already been alluded to above according to which 
all Muhammadans believe that Adam himself built the Ka'bah or 
holy house of Mekkah, afterwards annihilated by the deluge, but 
again reconstructed by Noah; and it is said that A'mru Ben Lahy, 
who had obtained supremacy in Mekkah, went to Syria, where he saw 
the people worshipping idols ; they gave him a statue of Hobal, which 
he carried back and placed on the top of the Ka’bah. It was the 
figure of a man, made of red agate, holding in his hand seven arrows 
without heads, such as the Arabs used in divination. A hand was 
lost by accident, and the Kuraish replaced it by one of gold. Every 
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tribe had its own deity,* and among the 360 idols—equalling the num- 
ber of the days in the pre-Islamitic year—which were placed in and 
about the Ka’bah, Hobal (“ the god of chances :'' conf. Hebr. ೫7 “lot, 
part") was the chief, which also Abu Sofyan consulted before the fight 
of Ohod, and on gaining the victory over Muhammad he exclaimed, “ Be 
thou exalted, Hobal, thy religion has conquered." The pre-Islamitic 
Arabs swore not only by their gods and goddesses, but also by the 
stones each tribe had set up around the Ka'bah ; thus we find one of 
the tribe Wáyel swearing, ‘‘ By the stones of the Wáyel."t All the 
exclamations used on approaching these stones were ordered by 
Muhammad to be superseded by the words, “ There is no God but 
Allah," whilst with reference to the idols the words uttered even in 
common conversation and mentioning them were abrogated, and such 
as “God is the greatest," ‘‘May God be exalted,” ಹಿಂ. substituted. 
The ancient Arabs had also their animal sacrifices of cows, camels, ಹಿಂ. 
to their idols, which were abolished, and those now in vogue at the time 
of the pilgrimage introduced. Before the time of Islám camels were sacri- 
ficed also when the people swore an alliance in certain localities ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and they used to dye their hands with the 
blood of the slaughtered camel, which custom appears to have given 
also origin to the name of the tribe Khosa'm.$ The Arabs dedicated 
camels to certain deities, allowed them to roam about freely, and 
marked them by cutting their ears, which custom is in the Korán (IV. 
118) said to have been introduced by Satan. 'The names of the 
camels thus dedicated were Bahyrah, Saybah, Wacylah, and Hami (V. 
102). The polytheistic ordinance of sacrificing camels was retained 
after the establishment of Islám, but as a symbol of obedience to God 
(XXII. 37), just like many other pre-Islamitic customs, 6.0. kissing of 
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the black stone, the running naked, the throwing of stones, &c., still 
observed in the pilgrimage. 

A'mru Ben Lahy had with him also Asáf and Naylah in the shape 
of husband and wife. He invited the people to magnify them, to offer 
sacrifices to them, and to approach Allah through them, * and this was 
during the reign of Shápür Zu-allaktát.f Yakut states that A'mru 
Ben Lahy did not brig these two statues, but merely ordered the 
people to adore them.[ Also this appears extremely absurd to me, as 
adultery was at all times among the majority of civilized and uncivil- 
ized nations considered to be a crime striking at the root of conjugal 
happiness, and was punished among the Arabs ; and as according to all 
the authorities the man Asáf had committed adultery with the woman 
Naylah within the Ka'bah itself, and both had on that account been 
transmuted into stone images, they could scarcely have been set up as 
objects for adoration ; and had Yakut, instead of making the above 
statement with reference to A’mru Ben Lahy, simply stopped short 
with the announcement that the statues had been set up to serve as 
an example how the crime was punished, the story would not be so 
absurd. 

The god dres was, according to Suidas, $ worshipped at Petra in the 
shape of a quadrangular stone four feet high and two broad ; it stood 
on a golden pedestal ; victims and libations of blood were offered to it. 
The whole temple was adorned with gold and filled with votive offer- 
ings. This god is called Aovrápn by Hesychius, and 3००००) by Ste- 
phanus Byzantius, and was, on the authority of Bochart, identified by 
Pococke, in his Specimen Hist. Ar. (2nd ed., pp. 106 seqq.) with the Du- 
Isharé (cs 91,3) of Arabic authors. Nothing certain is known 
about this god, and the conjecture that it represented the sun does 
not appear tenable to me, although “the lord of brilliancy, of 
illumination,” as the meaning of ಆ 59 is plausible enough. || 

The Sabsean inscriptions abundantly prove that at least in Yemen 
the number of deities was prodigiously large, as there is scarcely one 
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of these documents which does not contain the name of some. There 
is much probability that in course of time it will be proved that not 
only the other Arabs, but even the Jews, had some idols in common with 
the Sabseans, and I think the Ashtaroth of the former* may now al- 
ready be identified with the mr» of the Sabeans, The case is quite 
different with the names we glean from Arab post-Islamitic authors, 
which are very few, generally lumped up by them just as they occur in 
the Korin,t and dismissed with the scantiest notices ; these are Wadd, 
Suwáa', Yaghvs, Yau'k, and Nasr ; they are generally believed to have 
been worshipped already by the sons of Noah, and to have been given 
to A’mru B. Lahy. 

Wadd is often mentioned in the 5೩0೫೩೫ inscriptions, but its worship 
extended also northwards, and prevailed down to the advent of Muham- 
mad, who ordered Kháled Ben Walid to destroy the idol (a.n. 8), which 
was in the shape of a man, and situated at Daumat-al-Jundal; it was 
a large statue dressed with the under and the upper garment, i.e. the 
tear and the ridd, girded with a sword, having a bow on the shoulders, 
with ३ receptacle in front containing 9 banner and a quiver filled with 
arrows. 

Suwéa’ was worshipped by the tribe Huzayl in the form of a woman ; 
they went on pilgrimage, and sacrificed cattle in its honour. 

Yaghus was represented in the form of a lion; it was a deity of the 
Mazhaj and of some other tribes dwelling in Yemen. 

Yau’ i was adored in the figure of a horse by the Hamdán tribe. 

Nasr was, 88 also the name implies, represented by an eagle; it wasa 
deity of the Hemyarites, as well as of the Kalla’. 

U'zza 1 appears to have been worshipped not only by the Koraysh, 
by all the Beni Kenánah and some of the Beni Selym, but also by se- 
veral other tribes, among whom the name “slave of U’zza” was cur- 
rent. This idol was not a statue but a tree, a species of acacia, over 


* Judges ii. 13; 1 Sam. vii, 3, xii. 10, xxxi. 10; 1 Kings xi. 33; 1 Chron. vi. 71. 
She is the same with Astarte, ೩ powerful divinity of Syria, and the Venus of the 
Greeks. She had a famous temple in Syria, served by 300 priests; some medals 
representing her still exist. 
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which a temple was built ; whilst according to others U'zza was a palm- 
tree. The Beni Sa'leb were in the habit of worshipping a large palm-tree 
in the vicinity of the town of Nakhlah. They annually celebrated 
೩ festival near it, when the young and the old people came out of the 
town and erected their idols round that tree; they moreover sus- 
pended on it the ornaments of their wives and clothed it with costly 
garments ; they used to spend the whole day near the tree, to walk 
devoutly round it, and listen to the words which issued from it. 
Muhammad himself had been a worshipper of U'zza and had sacrified 
a sheep to her in his youth.* 

Lit was a stone worshipped by the Beni Sakyf in Tayf. According 
to Kazvini it was a quadrangular white stone, but according to the 
traveller James Hamilton "" a five-sided block of granite rising in a slant 
from the ground is pointed out as the idol of Lit. In its greatest 
length it measures about twelve feet, and four feet and a half to its 
highest edge.” f 

Manat was also a stone, but of a black colour, worshipped according 
to some by the Aws and Khuzraj, but according to others by the Hu- 
dail and the Kudaid. 

Besides the two just mentioned, the idol Sa’d, Dimár, and the black 
stone of the Ka’bah itself, no other lingams are ೩8 yet known, 80 
that the present number of all of them appears not to exceed five. 

There is also yet another example of tree-worship besides U'zza ; 
namely, Dát anvát, near Mekkah, where all the rites mentioned above, 
such as suspeusion of cloths and arms, pilgrimages, &c. were per- 
formed ; this may also have been a date-tree, but its species is not 
mentioned. All these tree-idols were considered female deities and 
daughters of Allah. Hence (LIII. 20, &c.), “What think ye of 
Lat, U’zza, and Manát that other third (goddess]? Have ve male 
children, and [God] female?” 

Besides the idols now enumerated, and which appear to be of three 
kinds, namely, statues, stone blocks, and trees, no others have come to 
our notice, and as of the multitude of deities occurring in the Sabean 
inscriptions nothing is as yet known except their names, it would 
scarcely be worth the while to give only a barren list of them. It may 
also be observed that, like the Romans, the Greeks, and other nations 
rejoicing in a very large Pantheon, the Arabs could not hold all their 


* Quotation from Yaküt by Krehl, p. 76. 
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gods in equal esteem, and even discarded some of them when there 
was occasion for it. Thus, for instance, according to a proverb in the 
collection of Maidani, when a certain Arab perceived a fox voiding 
urine on an idol or lingam which stood in the desert, he despised it 
as being a mere stock of stone and powerless, embodying his senti- 
ments to that effect in a distich. The Benu Mulkán of the Kenanah 
tribe worshipped Sa’d, and one of them being disappointed in his 
expectations uttered the following verses:—'' We came to Sa’d to 
comfort us, but Sud dismayed us, and we do not belong to Sa'd. Is 
Sa'd anything except a rock in the desert, which neither leads nor mis- 
leads ?"* 

The most celebrated temples with priests and soothsayers attached 
to them, in which sacrifices were offered, were the following :—The 
temple of Zul 801080, the Venus of the Arabs, analogous to Nailah, 
to 3 ;»? 5 and to पफ; it was situated at Tebala and named the Ka’bah 
of Yemen ; the Bait Ghumdin built for the planet Venus in Qana'á;t 
the temple of Rayam in the same town, and mentioned in some of 
the Sabsean inscriptions; the temple of Roza situated in Najd; of 
Zulka’bdt in E'rák at 500686 ; of Lit in the Heja'z ; of Kodaid on 
Mount Moshallal, not far from the sea-shore, or between Mekkah and 
Medinah ; and of U'zza at Nakhlah. 

These temples were of course all demolished or transformed into 
mosques, and only the caverns, together with certain ruins, are waiting for 
modern science and enterprise to bring them to light, The first care of 
Muhammad when he attained power was to purge the Ka'bah ofits idols. 
He rode seven times round it on his camel, always respectfully touching 
the black stone with his staff; then he entered the Ka’bah, and the first 
object he perceived was a wooden pigeon suspended from the ceiling ; 
this he pulled down and broke. Angels and other figures worshipped by 
the Koraysh were painted on the walls, among which was also Abraham 
represented as consulting fate with divining arrows in his hands. As 
already observed, 360 idols were kept there, all of them being fixed 
ubove the cornice with lead ; each of these he touched with his staff, and 
it was immediately struck down by his followers.{ Then came the de- 
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molition of the temples in the vicinity of Mekkah ; that of U'zza at 
Nakhlah ; of Suwás' at Rohat, two stages, or according to others three 
miles, from Mekkah; that of Manit situated at Kodayd, and many 
others, soon met with the same fate.* 

Among the Sabæans there were numberless gods, but very little 
is as yet known about them except their names. A’ttar and Almaq- 
qahu are mentioned very frequently, and have also names of places 
attached to them, e.g. Almaqqahu of Hirran, of Na'mán, &c. There are 
also Haubis, Samhi’ak, Ria’el, Yattamar, Yattan of Aden, ಓಂ. The 
goddesses are just as numerous, and have sometimes not even a special 
name, e.g. the goddess of Ghadran, Dhat Ba'dam, Dhat Hamym, &c. 

There is a god simply called “the celestial,” “wes whose usual 
epithet is "the master of the world," wow wm and also “ god of 
affairs,” ome ri ; the sun-god Shams does not appear to have en- 
joyed higher honours than the others, as he is invoked in connection 
with 4'ttar and others, seemingly without any distinction. Although 
a temple may have been dedicated to the service of one particular god, 
eg. Almaqqahu, the statues of many others were also placed in it, 
e.g. of Alm, Sheynum, Hobal, Homar, &c. 

Sometimes men dedicated their property, their persons, aud their 
whole families to certain deities, to which they also made offerings. 
A votive tablet of bronze in the British Museum, in which the god 
Sin, chiefly worshipped in the town of Alm, is mentioned in connection 
with Attar, may be considered as a specimen of this kind of dedication, 
and reads as follows :— 

* Sidqdhakar Barrim, property (and) acquisition of the king of 
Hadramaut, son of Elisharh, has made to Sin of Alm a gift of the value 
of two (shekels) of gold, accurately weighed in red gold. This gift was 
destined for Sin, because he had heard him in conformity with his 
demand. Sidqdhakar has (moreover) placed in the possession of 
Sin of Alm and of A’ttar his father, and of the goddesses of the sanc- 
tuary of Alm, and of the gods and goddesses of the town of Shabwat, 
his person, his property and his children, and his acquisitions, as also 
the light of his eyes, and the memorial of his heart (namely), Martad™, 
and Adhin™, and Yana'm."t 


* Hist. des Arabes, Caussin de Perceval, tome i., p. 243. 

t Halévy, Jour. Asiat., Déc. 1874, That a man should call himself the pro- 
perty and acquisition of a king is not more strange in reality than theappellation 
of slave, so usual in the East even now. 
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JUDAISM. 


It is obvious that, considering the confusion of dates, facts, and gene- 
alogies by Muhammadan writers in whatever concerns pre-Islamitic mat- 
ters, nothing positive can be ascertained from them alone if unsupported 
by collateral authorities. According to Ibn Khaldán, the children of 
Shus or Kush, the son of Cham, were the first immigrants into Árabia ; 
and this appears also from the tenth chapter of Genesis, where we 
learn that later races, likewise formed from the posterity of Sem by 
Heber, such as the sons of Yoktan, settled in the East, and afterwards 
the descendants of Ismael and of Esau, whilst the Idumeeans developed 
themselves in the north, and these Semites entirely absorbed in course 
of time the sons of Cham. Some Muhammadan writers have identi- 
fied their Kohtán with Yoktan the son of Heber, whilst others main- 
tain that they are two separate persons. But many flagrant discre- 
pancies between Biblical and Muhammadan accounts, sanctioned even 
by the Korán, e.g. that Abraham intended to sacrifice Ismael and not 
Isaac, together with the confusion of other names and facts, induce us 
to be very careful how we use those accounts; and on the other hand 
the Muhammadans reciprocate the compliment by asserting that the 
Bible is corrupted.* It cannot be denied, however, that the Arabs were 
connected with the Jews from the earliest times; the Arabs often call 
themselves the descendants of Ismael, and Flavius Josephus designates 
him as the founder of their nation ;¢ he is said to have begotten 
twelve sons, who inhabited all the country from the Euphrates to the 
Red Sea.t The sons and grandsons of Abraham by his concubine 
Keturah took possession of Troglodytis and Arabia Felix as far as it 
reaches the Red Sea,§ and Joseph was sold by his brothers to Arabs. || 

Already Moses, when fleeing from Egypt to the land of Midian, 
there married Zipporah,q a Kushite (i. e. Arab) woman, more than 
fifteen centuries before our era, and is afterwards reproached by Aaron 
for having done so.** We find the Israelites represented victorious 

© Abulfeda Hist, Anteislamica, p. 7 :—'* Ex his satis patet recensionem Hebream 
esse corruptam.” 

T Antig. of the Jews, bk. i., ch. xii, 2. 

t Ibid., bk. i., ch xii, 4. 

$ Ibid., bk. i., ch. xvi. 1. 

| Ibid., bk. ii. 3. 

1 Exod. ii. 21. 
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against the Ethiopians.* The enemies of King Jehoshaphat, the 
Arabs, bring him presents, flocks of ;7,700 rams and 7,700 goats,+ 
and Uzziah appears to have defeated the Arabs;{ whilst on the 
other hand King Hezekiah expected to be aided by Tirhakah, the 
king of Ethiopia, against the Assyrian king Sennacherib, and is on 
that account reproached by him through Rabshakeh,§ in the eighth 
century before our era. 

Although Josephus speaks only of Sabas as the founder of the Sa- 
beeans, || and all difference among them is lost in the vernacular trans- 
lations, the sacred writers clearly distinguish two kinds of Sabæans, 
always spelling the descendants of Kush with the letter Samek, १] and 
those of Yoktan with Shin,** which difference also the Arabs them- 
selves have lost. The ancestor of the former was Ham,++ and of the 
latter Shem ; || there is, however, also a third, the son of Raamab, and a 
fourth the son of Keturah, Abraham’s concubine.§§ In Ps. lxxii. the 
kings of Sheba and Seba are mentioned together, from which it would 
appear that two distinct kingdoms of that name existed in Arabia ; but as 
localities, especially Auzal, Saba, and Hagramaut, have been identified in 
Yemen, clearly bearing names of some of the sons of Yoktan, son of 
Eber, son of Shem, son of Noah, ||| it seems plain that the Sabe- 
ans of that part of Arabia were Yoktanites ; and Dr. Wilson, who also 
adduces several of these identifications, fully concurs in this opinion. {f 
The denomination of Sabeans, for a long time the only one known 
to foreign nations, subsisted till the time when the power became con- 
centrated in the house of Hemyar, and then the second period com- 
menced. The Hemyaritic dynasty shone with unequalled splendour in 


* 2 Chron. xiv. 9. 

* 2 Chron. xvii, 11. 

1 2 Chron. xxvi. 7. 

§ 2 Kings xix. 8, and Isa. xliii. 3; ibid. xlv. 14. 
|| Antiy. of the Jews., bk. i., ch. vi. 2. 

€ Gen. x. 7: Isa. xliii. 3 ; ibid. xlv. 14. 

#9 Gen. x. 28; 2 Chron. ix. 1; 1 Kings x. 1; 1 Chron. i. 20, 
tt Gen. x. 9. 

tt Gen. x. 22-98, and 1 Chron. i. 20-32. 

$ 1 Chron. i, 32. 

ill Gen. x. 32. 
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Arabia Felix, and then the name of Hemyarites, the Homeritx of 
classic authors, began to supplant that of the Sabwans. This second 
period is that of the Tobbas.* As for the Kushite Sabseans, they 
are, by M. de Sacy as well as by C. de Perceval, believed to have passed 
about seven snd a half centuries before our era iuto Africa, and to be 
the present Abyssinians.t ‘The Cananeeaus passed, according to Herodo- 
tus, from Arabia Felix to Arabia Petreen, and went to Syria, where they 
became celebrated by the name of Phoenicians; so that also the race of 
Ham gradually disappeared from Arabia, where the Semites obtained 
full dominion, and absorbed all the small remnants the Kushites and 
Hamites had left. 

The actual name of the queen of Sheba who is mentioned in the 
Koranf and in the Bible,§ in both of which she is made to pay a visit 
to King Solomon, is not given in either; Moslem authors finding no 
other queen in their lists except Balkis of Saba in Yemen were, by 
their desire to identify her with the queen of Sheba in the Bible, in- 
duced to push the period of her reign up to the time of Solomon, 
whereby they ruined the whole chronology preceding and following 
her period. "This queen is believed to have been converted to Judaism, 
and married by Solomon, although it is now certain that she was born 
during the first few years of our era. 

From what has preceded, it appears that although Judaism must 
have flourished in several portions of Arabia long before the Christiau 
era, no reliable data occur on the subject, and that it existed side by 
side with polytheism, whose professors may, asis often the case in other 
countries, have been imbued with a very tolerant spirit. Nothing 
certain is known about the introduction of Judaism into Yathreb, i.e. 
Medinah, although it must have been early, since the tribes Aws and 
Khozraj, who dwelt there] when the Hemyerite king Asad Abu Karib 
(५.०. 297-320) marched there from Yemen and conquered the town, 
are described as being Jews. ‘This king was by two Jewish doctors, 
110081 and Al-Nahám, converted to Judaism, which he propagated on 
his return among his subjects ; but he is some time afterwards said 
to have made a profession of Christianity likewise. As the reign of 


® Essai sur U Hist. des Arabes, Caussin de Perceval, tomo i., p. 53. 
T Ibid., tome i., pp. 45 १८११. 
t Surah XXVIL 24, &c. $ 1 Kiugs x. 1, and 2 Chron. ix. 1. 
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this king must, at least in part, have corresponded with that of Arde- 
shir Bábek, the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, who died a.p. 238, 
Asad Abu Karib’s conversion to Judaism must have taken place 
about that time. This period of Judaism, as well as that of the 
siege and taking of Najrin by Zu Nowis, a.p. 523, is well fixed, 
and implies that this religion must have been dominant for nearly three 
centuries, till a.p. 525, when the Christian Abyssinians conquered Yemen, 
and slew more Jews than Christians had been killed in Najrán by Zu 
Nowás, who appears to have been prompted more by a spirit of retalia- 
tion than of fanaticism. ‘Tabari describes this event* in a somewhat 
vague manner as follows :—'' Najrán was a town the inhabitants of 
which had believed in Moses. In that country there was a king named 
Yusuf, surnamed Zu Nowás. He was a giant who had numerous 
subjects. But Jesus the son of Mary had come into the world, and God 
had taken him up to heaven. Some apostles who had been with Jesus 
arrived in the town of Najrán, preached the religion of Jesus, and said 
to the inhabitants, The religion of Moses has been abrogated ; another 
prophet has come, his name is Jesus; now you must believe in Jesus 
and abandon the religion and the law of Moses: and they made known 
to them the marvellous works of Jesus. These inhabitants of Najrin 
became believers and adopted the religion of Jesus. Two or three of the 
intimate courtiers of Zu Nowás happened to be at Najrán. "The inhab- 
itants of that town requested them and said, Enter into our religion or 
we shall kill you. The courtiers refused, and the people of Najran slew 
them. This news reached the king ; he marched forth with 50,000 men 
and arrived in Najran. Pits were dug around the town and fire thrown 
into them. The king then took the inhabitants of Najrán, led them to 
the banks of these pits and said, Abandon the religion of Jesus, or we 
shall throw you into the fire; andit is said in the Korán, “The people 
of the pit of fire supplied with fuel have been killed" (Surah LXXXV. 
4). I shall further on quote the same author, as he describes how 
the people of Najrán were converted to Christianity and afterwards 
destroyed by Zu Nowás. 


In Muliammad's time there existed some powerful Jewish tribes, to 
whom he showed much regard at first, as well as to the Christians (Su- 
rah II. 61) ; afterwards he became greatly embittered ngainst both these 
religions, as appears sufficiently from many passages of the Koran. The 
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Jews refused to make a profession of Islam, and Muhammad succeeded 
only after great trouble in subduing sonie and exiling the rest. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


Arabia is one of those countries which had never been wholly or 
permanently subjugated by a foreign nation, but it yielded to spiritual 
influences, which cannot be kept out by any barriers, such as seas, moun- 
tains, or deserts. In their polytheism the pre-Islamitic Arabs were in- 
fluenced by Egyptian, Chaldeean, Greek, and perhaps even Indian ideas, 
whilst they were for their monotheism indebted to Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. We have already seen that no historical events recorded by 
secular authors attest the existence of the first of the just-mentioned 
two religions before the time of the Tobba’ king Asad Abu Karib, who 
was a contemporary of Ardeshir Bábek and a convert to Judaism, al- 
though from the Biblical texts quoted above, and from the immigrations 
of the Jews into Arabia which had taken place at various periods before 
and after the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem, there can be no 
doubt that Judaism had prevailed both in the north and in the south 
of Arabia from early times. The same uncertainty as to historical data 
prevails concerning the spread of Christianity, which appears to have been 
opposed by the Jews long hefore the time of Zu Nowás. Very likely 
neither Judaism nor Christianity attracted much attention among the 
vast numbers of polytheists, and were confounded with each other as 
long as their professors had not increased to large numbers and had 
shunned worldly power. Thig is the reason why no historical data 
exist about their first developments. 

Although Arabians were present already at the feast of Pentecost 
(Acts ii. 11), nothing very reliable is known about their churches 
until the time of the emperor Constantine, who sent A.D. 343 an ein- 
bassy to the [Jemyarite king Marsad A'bd Kellál (a.p. 330-350) with 
the intention of obtaining the alliance of the Hemyarites against the 
Persians. We learn tbat this embassy was headed by Bishop Theo- 
philus, who converted many Hemyarites ; but as there is no doubt that 
the number of Christians was already considerable in the fourth 
century, the assertion of Asseman (T. Wright's Early Christianity in 
Arabia, p. 35) that Theophilus did not actually convert the people, but 
merely induced them to adopt the Arian heresy, which he himself pro- 
fessed, is very plausible. The Jews, however remained hostile, but 
Theophilus built three churches— one in Zhafar, the residence of the 
king, whom he flattered himself with having converted ; the second in 
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Aden, which was much resorted to by Greek and Roman merchants ; 
.and the third in the principal town of the Persian Gulf. The succes- 
sor of the just-mentioned king, Walya'h (a.p. 350-370), was—just 
like the above-mentioned Asad Abu Karib—first a great Jew, then a 
great Christian, and ended by fluctuating between the two religions, 
but Muhammadan authors have recorded that whole tribes, such 
as the Bahrah, Tanukh, Taghlab, &c., had formerly been Chris- 
tians, whose number was also considerably increased during the fifth 
century, when Yuzdegird, the successor of Behram, carried on for 
twenty years his persecution, the chief cause of which had been the 
demolition of a fire-temple by a too 2081005 Christian bishop. During 
that period the emigration of Christians from Persia into Arabia was 
so large that troops were posted on the frontiers to check it. 

Some allusion has already been made to the Christians of Najrán 
under the head of Judaism, and I shall here narrate their conversion in 
the words of Tabari* :— ** The inhabitants of Najrán were all Arabs of 
the Deni Tha'leb. Whilst all the other Arabs who surrounded them 
were idolaters, they were Christians; but originally they had also 
been idolaters. This is how they became Christians. They had 
without their town ೩ large palm-tree. Once every year they celebrated 
n festival, and on that day the people assembled round this tree; 
it was covered with brocade, all the idols were placed under the tree, 
processions were made round it, and invocations. A demon who 
dwelt in the tree spoke to the people. Then they offered sacrifices to 
the tree and retired. But a man from the country of Syria, a de- 
scendant of the disciples of Jesus, named Fimiin (Euphemion) came 
to Arabia. Ile found this country plunged in idolatry, and dared not 
to profess his religion, fearing that ne would be killed. Accordingly 
he travelled from town to town, gaining a livelihood ; every day he 
received the price of his labours, bought food therewith and fed bim- 
self, then praised God and prayed. When the inhabitants perceived 
thet he did not adore idols, he left his abode and went clsewhere, to 
the territory of Mossul, to Mesopotamia, to the Sownd, or to l'ráq. 
One day, whilst walking alone, he was met by brigands, who said to him, 
Thou art [no doubt] a slave, and hast fled trom thy master. They 
made him a prisoner, led him to Najrán and sold him there. Accord- 
ingly he was at the command of the man who had bought him ; but 
in the evening he entered a room and spent the whole night in. prayer, 
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keeping the door of the chamber shut. His master, having for one or 
two nights observed him doing this, wanted to know wbat he was 
doing in the room. Accordingly he entered towards midnight, and 
beheld the room illuminated by a light. He thought Fimidn had a 
torch ; but looking more closely he perceived that he had none, end was 
amazed. The next day he called Fimiün and said to hm, I 
saw thee last night praying, the whole rcom was lighted, and 
thou wast reciting something. Of what religion art thou? The 
other replied, 1 profess the religion of Jesus, the son of Mary, and 
I was reciting the Evangel, the book of God. The man said, Is 
this religion superior to ours? Fimitin replied, Assuredly my re- 
ligion is superior to yours ; because the latter is false, these idols and 
this tree are not gods. This man, the master of 81/710೧, communicated 
these words to his fellow-citizens. The latter called Fimitn and 
questioned him. Ile explained to them the religion of Jesus, and it 
pleased them. They said to him, Who will guarantee us that thy 
religion is true, and ours false? The other said, I will ask my 
God to destroy this tree. They promised to embrace his religion in 
case this should happen. Fimitin went out of the town and betook him- 
self to the tree, at the foot of which he took up his station and prayed. 
God commanded the wind before the eyes of all these people; and the 
tree was drawn out and completely uprooted. Then the people broke 
their idols and embraced the religion of Jesus ; the man who had bought 
Fimiún restored him his liberty. Accordingly all the inhabitants of 
Najrán became Christians and learnt the Evangel. Fimián remained 
there teaching them the Evangel, and the people sent him their children 
to learn it. In this manner the inhabitants of Najrán, the only ones 
among the Arabs, became Christians. 

“ In Najrán there was a chief, named Thámir, to whom a son, 
called A'bdullah, was born. When the latter had grown up, bis father 
sent him to Fimiún that he might teach him the Evangel. The 
boy was his pupil for several years. Fimidn knew the ineffable 
name of God, and whatever he asked from God he obtained." 
When a sick man was brought to him, Fimiün invoked the aid of 
God, and the patient was healed by the power of this name. Abdullah 
the son of Thimir asked Fimiüán with many entreatics to teach 
him this name, but Fimidn refused and said, This name is one 
of the names of God and occurs in the Evangel, but. 1 fear to teach 
it to thee Jest thon mightest not he able to bear i: for thou art 
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as yet a child only, and mightest make an inconvenient request to God 
and perish thereby. A’bdullah being in despair of obtaining anything 
from Fimitin shut himself up in his room, and considered the means of 
arriving by himself at a knowledge of this name. He had heard 
೫1/7108 say that if the ineffable name of God were to be thrown into 
fireit would not burn. Therefore A'bdullah extracted from the Evangel 
all the names of God contained in it, and wrote them together, then 
he wrote ench on a piece of wood and threw them into the fire. All 
the pieces of wood were burnt up except that on which he had written 
the ineffable name of God. In this manner A’bdullah obtained the 
knowledge of it. He paid a visit to Fimián and told him what he had 
done. The latter said, 0 my child, as thou hast found it now, take care 
not to destroy thyself by invoking God through this name with a crimi- 
nal intention, or for an inconvenient thing of which God disapproves. 


** When Fimidn died, A'bdullah took his place in Najrán and main- 
tained the religion of Jesus. When a sick or blind person was brought 
to him he invoked God by this name and the patient was cured. 
Christianity took root in Najrin, and became so firmly established 
that no one remained who was not a Christian ; whoever entered the 
town embraced Christianity or was put to death. But one of the 
Jews of Yemen came to Najrin with his two sons. The inhabitants 
seized them and said, Embrace Christianity or we shall kill you all. 
The two sons refused and were killed ; the father embraced Christian- 
ity and was left alive, then he finished the commercial affairs for 
which he had come, and returned to Yemen, where he renewed his 
profession of Judaism. IIe waited on the king Zu Nowás and narrated 
to him everything about the people of Najrin, as well as the 
fate of his own sons. Zu Nowás became enraged, and solemnly 
swore on the Pentateuch and the religion of Moses that he would 
march at the head of an army to Najrin, destroy its churches, 
break its crosses, and burn all who refused to abandon Christianity 
and to be converted to the Jewish religion. Ile departed from Yemen 
with fifty thousand men, and procceded to Najran, carrying with him 
the Pentateuch. There he causcd a pit to be dug for the inhabitants 
of this town, and burnt them. This king Zu Nowás and the Jews of 
Yemen are in the Koran named people of the pit, where God curses 
them in the terms, ** Perish the people of the pit ! " &e., i.e. “May 
these men of the pit be accursed, who came, dug a pit, sat down on 
its banks, and threw the people into the fire.” 
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** When the king Zu Nowás had with his numerous army arrived in 
218]: 7, he caused all the churches to be demolished, and the crosses to be 
struck down and burnt ; then he invited the inhabitants to embrace Ju- 
daism, but they refused.  A'bdullah, the sou of Thámir, had likewise 
been ordered to profess the Jewish religion, but he also refused. The king 
had him carried to the top of a mountain and precipitated therefrom. 
A'bdullah got up sound and safe, his body had not suffered. Ile made his 

“appearance before the king and called on him to embrace Christianity. 
The king held in his hand a staff, with which he struck the head of 
A'bdullah and broke it; the blood flowed, A'bdullah diedand was buried. 

“Then Zu Nowás caused an enormous pit to be dug,—it was long 
like an abyss, of the depth of one lance, and very brond ; he had it filled 
with combustible matter, which he caused to be eet on fire. He made 
the inhabitants come forward one by one, and had all those who 
refused to embrace Judaism thrown into the fire. Nearly twenty 
thousand men were killed in this way, and the rest fled; the king de- 
stroyed whatever had remained of the town, burnt the crosses and the" 
Evangels, and returned to Yemen. 

“ It happened in the time of O'mar Ben-al-Khattáb (reigned from 
Aug. 28, 634, till Nov. 4, 644) that when he invited the inhabitants 
of Najrán, who were Christians, to embrace Islám, they refused to 
accept it, but engaged themselves to pay double the capitation-tax ex- 
acted from Musalmáns."' 

As the above account, although no doubt in many particulars 
exaggerated, about the people of Najrán, is not only given by the best 
Muhammadan historians, but the catastrophe of the pit is mentioned 
also in the Koran, no apology is needed for having in this place insert- 
ed all that Tabari has recorded about it; but the predominance of 
Judaism in southern Arabia, which was so great during the reign of Zu 
Nowás, naturally ceased with his fall, and in A.D. 525, when the power 
of the Abyssiniaus prevailed, its professors were at first subjected to 
great persecutions by their Christian conquerors ; they were, however, 
of no long duration, and had ceased when St. Gregentius was the bishop 
and chief of the churches in Yemen. But Abrahah (reigned from १.०. 
537 to 570), although doing his best for the promotion of Christianity, 
was much grieved that the idolatrous rites of the Ka’bah still drew 
annually multitudes of pilgrims to Mekkah, and had determined to keep 
the people of Yemen at home by constructing churches in every town.* 


* Tabari, vol. ii., pp. 188 segg 
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* He had built a cathedral at Cana'á, the like of which, in magui- 
tude, in beauty, and in ornaments, could not be seen on the face of the 
earth, Its reputation had spread over the whole world. Abrahah wrote 
a letter tothe Najáshy in which he said, I have built a church for 
the king, the like of which does not exist in the world. I have done 
so from gratitude, because God has restored ime to the favour of the 
king. At the same time he sent him also the plan of the church. 
People came to it from Syria, and from all the countries wherever 
there were Christians, and something never seen nor heard of could be 
seen there, and everybody brought rich offerings. The news of it 
reached ihe Cæsar of Rúm, who likewise sent to it presents, alabaster, and 
stuffs from Rúm. He wrote to the Najáshy a letter worded as follows :— 
Thy lieutenant has done in Yemen a thing the like of which I have 
uever done : the glory thereof is due to thee ; there is in no part of the 
world a similar edifice, and a similar church. The King of Abyssinia 
was pleased and sent a letter full of compliments and praises to 
Abrahah, who then wrote to the king, The Arabs have a temple in 
Mekkah which they call the temple of God ; they go there on pilgrim- 
age, and walk in procession around the temple. The church built 
by me is 8 hundred thousand times superior in beauty to this temple. 
I shall order the people of Yemen to make pilgrimages and daily pro- 
cessions to this church to adore God there, aud to address their prayers 
to Ilim from that place. I shall command the Arabs to betake 
themselves to this place, instead of going ou pilgrimage to their 
temple. This will redound to the eternal glory of the king. The 
Najashy was pleased. Then Abrahah proclaimed in Yemen that the 
Christians and the Jews were to come to pray in this church, and to 
perform their processions and pilgrimages there. Two Arab brothers 
of the tribe Solaym had come to Abrahah, and both of them were 
chiefs. They had been reduced by the Arabs, and being embarrassed 
in the 110142, the Tehamah, and in Mekkah, had come to Abrahah with 
a portion of their tribes. Ile had received them well, and they had re- 
mained. When Abrahah had resolved to invitethe Arabs to perform their 
pilgrimages to the church, and to divert them from the Ka'bah, he show- 
ed much friendship to Muhammad Ebn Khozaa’ al Zikráni, the first of 
the two chiefs above mentioned, and conferred on him the government 
of the Arabs of the Hejáz, as well as the sovereignty of Mekkah ; he 
placed a crown on his. head and sent him to Mekkali, recommending 
him to compel the Arabs to come on pilgrimage to the church, and to 
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persuadethem that this church was more beautiful than the Ka'bah, more 
illustrious and more pure ; that they had idols in their temple, that 
they polluted it, and that this church had never been defiled. Mu- 
hammad departed with his brother Kays and with the people of his 
tribe. ‘The news spread in Mekkah. The sovereignty of Mekkah per- 
tained to the Koraysh and to the various branches of this family, of the 
Kinánah tribe. At that time A'bd-ul-Mottaleb was the chief of the 
Koraysh and of Mekkah. When Muhammad arrived in the territory 
of the tribe of the Kinánahs, the latter posted a man named U'rwah on 
his way, who killed him with one stroke of his lance. His brother Kays 
took refuge with Abrahah in Yemen, and informed him of what had 
happened. Abrahah said, Must I then send some other person to 
induce them to come here? I shall myself go and destroy their tem- 
ple, then they will be embarrassed and will come if they like, or they 
will not come ; then I shall kill all the Kinánahs. Abrahah collected 
an army of fifty thousand men and made preparations to march to 
Mekkah." 

This expedition proved, however, a failure, and Muhammadan authors 
who describe the miraculous destruction of Abrahah's army give 
lengthy details about it, as well as about Abrahah's elephant Mahmád, 
who refused 10 march into Mekkah. It will suffice to state that this 
event, which began a new era, called the Year of the Elephant, took 
place during the birth-year of Muhammad, and was promulgated by 
him in the Korán, about fifty-four years after its occurrence, in Surah 
CV., the whole of which is here inserted :—** Hast thou not seen how 
thy Lord dealt with the master of the elephant? Did he not make 
their treacherous design an occasion of drawing them into error, and 
send against them flocks of birds, which cast down upon them stones of 
baked clay, and render them like the leaves of corn eaten by cattle?” 
As the Ka'bah was so thoroughly interwoven with the history and 
religion of the Arabs that Muhammad was compelled to retain its 
idolatrous rites and to adapt them to the monothcism of Islám, it is no 
wonder that a miracle should have taken place for its preservation ; 
as, however, some historians also narrate that this was the first occasion 
on which the small-pox broke out with great virulence, they afford an 
indirect clue to the marks left by the stones dropping from the claws 
of the miraculous 4babi/ birds upon the bodies of the Christian army, 
and explain the probable reason of its sudden flight and partial de- 
struction. 
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Without entering into any details concerning post-Islamitic events, it 
may here be observed that Muhammad, faithful to his determination, 
which he inculcated also on his followers, that there should be but one 
religion in Arabia, worked zealously to extirpate both Judaism and 
Christianity, although in a few instances he granted protection, not 
only to certain individuals, but also to whole communities. The people 
of Daumat-al-Jandai, not far from Medinah, were persuaded by A'bd- 
al-Rahman to give him the daughter of their chief in marriage and to 
abjure Christianity ; they, however, soon relapsed, and were afterwards 
compelled by Muhammad himself, who had already destroyed several 
churches, again to forswear Christianity and to profess Islam. After 
having stamped out Christianity in the north, Muhammad turned his 
attention to the south, and made to the governor of Yemen, who 180 
hitherto been & Persian tributary, friendly overtures, which were 
accepted not only by him, but also by Howadah Ben A’li, the Christian 
king of Yemamah, both of whom became converts to Islám. The 
same policy was continued by the successors of Muhammad, and 
O'mar expelled even the few Jews who had still remained in Khayber. 
Both the Jewish and the Christian communities gradually vanished, 
although some existed here and there down to the tenth century and 
were under the spiritual care of priests. No persecution, however, 
could extirpate Judaism from Yemen and Hazramaut, where nearly 
half a million of Jews are still domiciled, in various villages and towns, 
the chief of which is Cana'á, with some thousands of Israelites, and a 
college where some of the most respected members of their community 
receive their education. The largest number of Arab Jews and Chris- 
tians, however, do not live in Arabia proper, but in Syria and Meso- 
potamia. 


Tae Mytuic History or ARABIA. 

Great catastrophes—such as famines, inundations, conflagrations, 
storms, and battles—produce strong impressions, and traditions preserve 
them, whilst the well-known tenacity of the Arabs in the transmission 
of the pedigrees of their ancestors, in which they take much pride, from 
generation to generation, serves as a tolerable guarantee that their 
traditions, although partly mythical, are not pure inventions of the ima- 
gination. The fact that A'ád, Thamüd, Sheddád, Hid, and other very 
ancient personages are mentioned in the Korán, is also an evidence that 
traditions concerning them must have been still current among the 
people during the time of Muhammad, else he would scarcely have made 
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so many allusions to them in the Korán ; because had his hearers been 
ignorant of the events recalled by the prophet to their memory, he 
would ve failed to captivate their attention, and therefore all these 
mythic accounts are very likely founded on a substratum of truth. 
The Arabs have incorporated into their traditions many Biblical persons 
and facts, after the example their prophet has set them, and these are 
consequently not only. post-Islamitic productions, but also no part of 
Arabian history. All legends of this kind, which are numerous and 
run parallel with Biblical accounts from Adam down to the birth of 
Christ and after it, have been excluded from this paper, inasmuch as 
the various narratives of Muhammadan authors agree neither among 
themselves nor with the Bible, which they believe to have been cor- 
rupted by the Christians, as well as by the Jews. No actual con- 
catenated history can be given, because in fact none exists, since the 
Biblical accounts have been incorporated in later times, and incon- 
gruously mixed up with the properly Arabian myths ; and all that can 
be done is to put into chronological order the lives of the chief 
personages according to the current fashion, without being dismayed 
by the longevity and the startling dates coming to our cognizance. I 
here insert, however, a comparative genealogical table, from which a 
view of the persons constituting the mythic history of Arabia may 
be obtained, consisting on the one hand of a table compiled from 
1 Chronicles i. 4-32, and on the other of the names of the persons as 
given by Muhammadan authors, who, as already stated, do not all 
agree. In both tables the first person is Noah, but it will be seen 
that although I am compelled to call these two tables comparative, 
they contain in reality not many points of contact. This mythic history, 
which may appropriately be called that of extinct races—as the A'ádites, 
Thamudites, and others perished by divine wrath— will contain only 
brief accounts ; it extends from the creation of the world down to the 
eighth century before Christ, and will embrace only accounts of the 
most important personages. 
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COMPARATIVE GRNEALOGICAL TABLES. 
1 Chronicles i, 4-32. 
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Aid, 3185 B.C. 

A'ád worshipped the moon, and lived with his descendants in the 
district Ahkáf, i.e. “ sandhills,” which begin from the coast of O'mán 
and extend to the borders of Yemen and Hazramaut. A’dd is said to 
have married 1000 wives and to have begotten 4000 children, each of 
whom whom was as tall as a palm-tree. He lived 1200 years and saw ten 
generations of his progeny. His eldest son, Shadid, became the king of 
his race; he was liberal and just. His subjects werc so contented that 
they never quarrelled, and the judge whom he had appointed came after 
the expiration of one year to the court, stating that as no complaints 
had during all that time been brought before him the post ought to be 
abolished ; but Shadid ordered him to draw his pay and to continue in 
the service. The second year, however, a case came before him in which 
a man complained that he had purchased a house, and had afterwards 
found a treasure in it, which he refused to keep, as he had bought only 
the house ; and the seller refused to accept it, as he stated that he had 
sold the house with all its contents. One of these litigants, however, 
happened to have a son, and the other a daughter ; accordingly the judge 
split the difference by marrying them to each other and giving them the 
treasure. In spite of all this justice and content in his realm, Shadid 
died an infidel, although he had in his latter days been visited by the 
prophet Hud, who exhorted him to follow the right way. THis reign 
extended over 300 years. 


H úd, 2937 ७.6. 


Hid, also called A'áber (Heber), was the son of Shálekh, s. of Ar- 
fakhshad, s. of Sim, 8. of Nuh. He made at firsta living asa mer- 
chant, but obtained at the age of 10 his mission as a prophet, and is by 
some named the second Kinán (Canaan), s. of Arfakhshad, and said 
to have begotten Shálekh when he was 130 years old.* 


Shedád, 2885 B.C. 


This king is said to have conquered not only the E'rák, but even 
India and the greater portion of the world. In the invasion of Egypt, 
which is also attributed to him, Caussin de Perceval perceives traces of 
the irruption of the shepherds or Hyksos at least twenty centuries 


* I consider it rather a merit that I do not enter into too many details, as they 
are apt to confuse and to overwhelm the main points; they are abundant and also 
contradictory enough in various authors. This prophet is also mentioned in 
Surah XXVI. 198-135 aud elsewhere. 
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before the Christian era.* When Hüd the prophet arrived at his 
court and proposed to him to worship God, he asked what reward he 
would obtain, and on being informed that paradise, with beautiful 
gardens, huris, &c., would become his habitation, he replied that being 
able to produce such.a paradise on earth he could dispense with that 
which is in heaven. Accordingly he despatched a messenger to his 
cousin Zohák, who had at that time conquered the empire of Jemshid, 
to bring all kinds of precious stones, perfumes, gold, silver, &c. ; and 
after having obtained the most costly substances also from every other 
country of the world, either by force or as presents, he ordered a 
pleasing locality in Syria to be enclosed by walls built of pure silver 
and gold, and containing 12,000 towers at intervals in its circuit. 
The roofs of the castles built within this paradise were supported by 
columns of crystal and adorned with jewels. The rivers there con- 
tained precious stones instead of sand, whilst the soil itself was formed 
of saffron in lieu of earth. "The golden trunks of trees made hollow 
were filled with musk and ambergris, whilst male and female slaves, 
ready to perform service, attended in every castle, so that the garden 
of Erem with its colonnades was unsurpassed by anything created in 
the world. When the news of the completion of this paradise was 
brought to Shedád, he left Hazramaut with a numerous army, but had 
scarcely reached the vicinity of that delightful paradise, when a terrible 
voice from heaven struck the ears of the approaching multitude, and 
every one fell down dead; whereupon also the paradise vanished. 
Shedád reigned 300 years. 
Kála', 2792 8.೦. 

When Kila’ the son of Hid came of age, he divided the earth among 
the tribes, assigning a country to each. He is named Kála' because that 
word means ‘distributor.’  Kohtán, the brother of Kala’, colonized 
the greater part of Yemen, and invented the instruments of war ; Kohtán 
was also the first to whom his son Ya'ral addressed the royal salutation 
* May you avoid being cursed” and ‘ happy morning." t Yoktán, 


« Essai sur U Hist. des Arabes, tome i., p. 13. 
odd uS lie Gl LE old) wid e)! 51००० + 
t 4byata-lla na wt Sut and ina'm cabdhdn pul. Others translate the 
first formula by the words, May you refuse malediction, but it appears that it 


originated from the habit of the people to curse their king, and that an exception 
from it constituted a good sovereign, 
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another son of Hiid, and consequently brother of Kala’ and of Kohtán, 
begat Jorham, the ancestor of the Jorhamites, so that Ya'reb and 
Jorham were cousins. 

The first language used by Adam and his descendants was the Syriac, 
which was different from that of the prophet Hid, who bore also the 
name of A'áber (Heber), wherefore it is called A'bri (Hebrew) ; but 
Ya’reb was the first who spoke Arabic, as he himself says :—w‘‘ I am the 
son of Kohtán, the foremost chief; O people, march in the van (of the 
language ?), but the Bedáwis (wandering tribes) in the easy tongue, 
the plain speech, which is not difficult."* He settled in Yemen, 
and the Tobba's of that country are his descendants. Jorham was at 
first also in Yemen, but settled afterwards in Mekkah, where Ismael 
lived among the Jorhamites. 


Jenda', 2654 5.0. 


After the demise of A'áber Ben Arem Ben Sám, Jenda' reigned in the 
district of Hejr between Syria and the Hejéz; he governed all the 
Samudite tribes, and was of a righteous disposition ; when the prophet 
Cáleh arrived on his mission to the Samudites, Jenda' became his 
follower. He reigned 190 years, and is the last of the Samudite 
kings. 


Qáleh, 2612 p.c. 


Sami the son of A'áber had two sons ; one was Arem, and the other 
Jáber who begat Cáleh. As already observed, the Samudites lived in 
the country of Hejr between the Hejáz and Syria, and their habitations 
excavated in the rocks may still be seen; but they are low and 
their doors small, wherefore their stature must have been like that 
of ordinary men, if not shorter. Caussin de Perceval thinks that 
the Samudites are no others than the Troglodytes or Horreans men- 
tioned in the book of Genesis, as living in Arabia from Mount Seir 
to the desert of Pharán, in which supposition he is strikingly supported 
by the exact resemblance of the Biblical name Chedorlaomer, who slew 
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the 18081008, and that of Kodar Allahmar, who became the cause of the 
destruction of the Samudites.* 

When the people of the first A'ádites were destroyed by a terrible 
wind, some of them took refuge among the Ahkif sands, where they 
settled but worshipped idols. There they were visited by the prophet. 
Cáleh, a cousin of A’ aber Ben Arem, the reigning king of the Samudites ; 
but the people asked for a miracle, and promised to believe him if he 
could call out of the rock a full-grown she-camel ten months big with a 
young one. Çáleh agreed, and invited the people to come near a large 
mountain on the confines of Syria, where he prayed God to create what 
he required ; when the people heard a wailing issuing from the moun- 
tain like that of 2 woman in travail, and shortly afterwards a she-camel 
100 cubits high and as many broad, able to step 150 cubits with each 
of its legs, came forth from the mountain, and gave birth to a young one 
nearly as large as herself ; both also began immediately to roam about 
and to look for water and food ; but in spite of this miracle the people 
would not believe. Hereupon Cáleh admonished them not to injure 
the camel,t and preached to them for thirty years, but in vain. The 
people enjoyed the advantage of ೩ perpetual supply of milk from 
this camel, about which commentators retail many absurd stories, but 
they cut off its feet, and were destroyed with a terrible noise from 
heaven. 


Marsad, 2585 n.c. 


Marsad B. Shedád B. A’id was a virtuous man who believed Hid; 
whilst Shedád refused to do so. He abandoned idolatry and worshipped 
God alone, but was, from dread of his father, under the necessity 
of concealing his religion, and professed it openly only after the death of' 
Shedád. He always resided in the country of the Ahkif (sandhills), and 
governed with justice, but dicd during the lifetime of Hid. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, A^mru B. Marsad, for a short while, and 
Marsad was in his turn succeeded by his eldest son, A’mru B. Marsad ; 


* Essai sur l Hist. des Arabes, tomci., p. 26, and Gen. xiv. 4,6. His memory has 
also survived in tho two proverbs ०५४ seal ಲ್‌ ಗ Ls} « More ill-boding than 
Abmar [the red man] of thé Samudites,” and as Isle Lye e LSI « More ill- 
boding than ho who killed the shc-camel [by piercing her with an arrow.]" 

+ Surah VII. 71, &c. 

t Surah VII. 76. 
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then came Kyl B. A’mru B. Maread, but all these three reigns together 
amounted to not more than forty-four years. The A'ádites who would 
not listen to Hüd perished by a terrible wind during the reign of Kyl.* 


Destruction of the first A'ádites, 2541 p.c. 


Hid preached to the first A'ádites, but in vain. They were the de- 
sendants of A'ád B. A'wc B. Arem B. Sim B. Nuh, who was their 
king ; their remnant were named the second A'ádites, and were the 
contemporaries of Cáleh. 

When Hid despaired of the conversion of the A'ádites, all the dwellers 
of the Ahkif of Dahná and Yabrayn (localities designating sandy re- 
gions), as far as Yemen and Hazramaut, fell under the displeasure of 
the Almighty, and were punished by fdmine and drought for seven 
years, but they nevertheless refused to make a profession of monothe- 
ism. On that occasion they were so distressed that Lokmán Allakber 
despatched Marsad B. A’fyr, with Kyl B. Ghafar, and Lakym B. 
Hezál, and Jehlah B. A'fyry, with many other chiefs of the people, to 
Mekkah to pray for rain. At that time the descendants of Tasm B. 
Lawuz, brother of A’mlyk, as well as the descendants of Jadys B. A'áber 
B. Arem B. Sim B. Nuh, who were likewise A’ ddites, resided in Yema- 
mah, which bore the name of Jaww, whilst the descendauts of A'mlyk B. 
Lawuz B. Sim B. Náh dwelt in Mekkah. When the deputies of the 
A'ádites arrived in that city they were kindly received and so hospitably 
treated that they forgot all about their prayers for rain. At last, however, 
they mounted a red hill which was at that time within the enclosure ofthe 
Ka'bah, and after they had there made their invocations three clouds 
appeared, one being red, one white, and the third black, and they heard 
a voice uttering the words, ** Select one of these three clouds." One of 
the men said, “ I take the black cloud, because it is full of water." t But 
the invisible herald replied, “ Thou hast selected ashes. Not one of 
the family of A'ád will be left, and neither a father ror a son will re- 
main."f Thereupon that black cloud departed i» the A'ádites, who 


* As Ismael died about 1800 years before our era, the catastrophe of the first 
A'ádites is conjectured by C. de Perceval to have taken piace halt a century later, 
8.0. in 1750 p.c.; but tho difference between various authors is so enormous 
that the author of the Masekh-al towárikh, whose dates in such an ocean of 
uncertainty are just as good as those of others, and which I have here adopted, 
places this catastrophe in the year 2541 5.0. 
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* when they saw a traversing cloud tending towards their valleys, 
said, “This is a traversing cloud which bringeth us rain," * and knew 
not that it would be their destruction ; but Hud answered, “ Nay, it is 
what ye demauded to be hastened, a wind wherein is a severe venge- 
ance.” t The first person who became aware of the impending cala- 
mity was an old woman named Mahdu ; as soon as her eyes lighted 
on the cloud she yelled furiously and fell down senseless. On recover- 
ing herself she exclaimed, “I perceived a flaming fire and a dreadful 
multitude coming towards us." When Hid became aware of the 
approaching catastrophe, he collected his adherents, who were 4,000 in 
number, and drew with his finger a line around them, that they might 
remain safe therefrom, whilst all the rest of the people were destroyed. 
The. storm lasted seven nights and eight days, and raged so furiously 
(hat it destroyed everything, not even the strongest building excepted. 
When the envoys returned from Mekkah thev met a man on the road 
who informed them of the destruction of the people, and told them 
that he was going to Egypt. The envoys hereupon prayed to be joined 
to their tribe, as they could not endure life without their company. 
God heard their request, and all of them fell down on the spot, dead. 

In the great calamity of the first A'ádites their king, Maread, also 
perished, and was in the same year (2541 ೫.0.) succeeded by his 
grandson Kyl, who was followed by several kings; the last sovereign 
of the A’ddite dynasty (in whose time the people of A'ád again re- 
eovered themselves, became wealthy but remained as unbelieving as 
ever) was A'mru B. Zu Salm, and no one being found worthy to suc- 
ceed after his death the people selected an obscure old man who had 
been converted by the prophet Cileh. The time from the beginning 
of the reign of A'mru B. A'ámer till the extinction of the A'ádite 
dynasty in the old man just mentioned amounted to seventy-seven 
years. 

Destruction of the people of Samád, 2364 5.०. 


Wherever the she-camel of Cíleh grazed, all the other cattle be- 
came so frightened that they dared not browse freely, and lost their 
strength gradually. This so vexed the people that they killed her, but 
when Cáleh reproached them they assured him that the deed had been 
perpetrated by some evil-minded scamps, without the consent of the 


* Surah XLVI. 23. 
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people. He then told them that in case they were to bring back the 
young camel they would be forgiven. After searching for some time 
it was brought to ल, but it. brayed fearfully; whereupon he 
said; "" Enjoy yourselves three days in your houses, the threat 
will not fail" and informed them that a great calamity would befall 
them on the fourth day, as the brayings had indicated three days. 
On this nine persons who had been concerned in the slaying of the camel 
went to kill Cáleh also, but were foiled in their attempt by angels who 
destroyed them. The people, who suspected that Cáleh had been 
the cause, determined to kill him, but were overtaken by a fearful 
storm, “and in the morning they were found in their dwellings dead 
and prostrate."* The extinction of the dynasty of Jenda' the Samu- 
dite king took place in the same year, but he, being a believer, was at 
that time in Syria, and died forty years after the destruction of the Sa- 
mudites. 


Senin, 2361 B.C. 


Senán B. A'lwán B. A'ád B. A'wc B. Arem was a brother of Zohik 
and a cousin of Shedád, and had by him been appointed king of Egypt, 
which he conquered by the aid of the descendants of A'mlyk, with whom 
he occupied Memphis, and reigned 134 years over the whole of Egypt, 
Nubia, and Sudán. 


Building of the dam of Máreb, 2331 5.०. 


Lokmán Allakbar, i.e. the greater, and *' Lord of eagles," is Lokmán 
B. A'ádyán B. Lajjin B. A'ád B. A'wc B. Arem B. Sám B. Nth. 
He became a monotheist during the mission of Hid, but concealed his 
religion for fear of the wickedness of the people. When the curse of 
Hdd had brought dearth upon the nation, and the deputation had gone 
to Mekkah to pray for rain, Lokmán B. A'ád and Maread B. Sa’d were 
also of the number. But when the faith of these two men became 
known in Mekkah the A'ádite magnates scorned them, and prayed 
alone for rain; and for this reason these two men not only escaped 
perdition when the first A'ádites were destroyed, but were also divinely 
inspired to ask a favour from God. Marsad, in whose mind the miseries 
of famine were still uppermost, asked for wheat enough to last him 
for life, and obtained his wish ; but Lokmán prayed that the duration 
of his existence might be as long as that of seven eagles, and his 


* Surah XXIX. 30, and VII. 76. 
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request also was granted. He settled in Máreb, where he took a young 
eagle and kept it till it died; this he did with six of these birds in 
succession, and each of them lived seventy years. When he had taken 
the seventh young eagle, his nephew came and said, “ Uncle, only 
this young eagle’s life remains for you," but he was mistaken, as the 
seventh eagle actually lived fifteen hundred years, but when Lokmán 
one day called the bird it did not move; on approaching it he 
found it very weak. Soon afterwards the bird expired, and Lokmán 
also. 

When Lokmén settled in Máreb he found the soil to be very fertile, 
but observed that inundations sometimes destroyed the crops; there- 
fore he picked out a suitable spot between two hills and built a dam 
capable of retaining alarge quantity of water, constituting a lake one 
farsakh long and one broad. This dam, called 4/-4'rem or Sadd 
Mareb, had thirty apertures, one above another, a cubit in diameter, which 
were one by one opened to let out the water for irrigation, according 
to demand. - On account of the bountiful harvests thus produced, the 
town of Saba became also very populous. As the destruction of the 
dam of Mareb* occurred in the second century of our era, and falls, 
consequently, into a period more certain than the mythical times, I 
shall give some account of it in another paper, on “ The pre-Islamitic 
history of Yemen.” 

Governed by Lokmin and his descendants, the second A'ádites had 
an existence of one thousand years, and accordingly Ya'reb the son of 
Kohtán who conquered them established his sovereignty in Yemen 
seven and a half centuries before our ९8.1 


A’dnan, 764 ೫.೧. 


A'dnán is considered a scion of Ismael and an ancestor of Muhammad. 
He was so valiant that unaided he put to flight eighty horsemen who at- 
tacked him in the desert, and also distinguished himself greatly on other 
occasions. He governed Batthá (Mekkah) and Yathreb (Medinah), 
where he was much respected. When he heard that Bukhtanacr 
(Nebuchadanozzor) meant to conquer Jerusalem he attacked him, but, 
being put to flight repeatedly, fled to Yemen, where he settled, begat 
one hundred sons, and spent the rest of his life. 


* Also alluded to in Surah XXXIV. 14, 15. 
+ Essai sur 7 Hist. des Arabes, par C. de Perceval, tome i., p. 18. 
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Arr. 1V.—Report on some Hindu Coins. By the late BEAU 
Da'3r', Hon. Mem. R.A.S., &c., ಹಂ. 


The coins (83), eighty-three, “found by certain boys in the village 
of Devláná, Táluká Báglán, near the side of a river,” forwarded by 
प्र. N. B. Erskine, Esq., Collector of Nasik, with his letter dated 
22nd January 1870, are very important as furnishing the name of a 
new king of about the same age as Kumára Gupta. Eighty-two of 
the coins weigh fifteen tolas and thirty-eight grains, the average weight 
of a piece or single coin being thus thirty-three and a half grains. 
The coins are of silver, and vary in weight from thirty to thirty-four 
grains. 

They are all from the mint of one king. They resemble the coins 
of Kumára Gupta considerably. The face is a good deal similar to 
that of Kumára Gupta, and as the execution of the coins of Kumára 
Gupta exhibits a deterioration of art when compared with the coins 
of the Kshatrapas, so is a similar defective workmanship to be detect- 
ed in these coins. On the obverse of Kumára Gupta's coins there is 
a peacock, but in its stead there is on these coins an image of Nandi, 
orthe bull. But it is as well to point out that in the coins of Skanda 
Gupta, the son of Kumára Gupta, there is sometimes on the obverse 
a Nandi or bull. I possess a coin of Skanda Gupta with a peacock 
on the obverse. 

The Nandí is pretty well executed on the coins, in ೩ squatting pos- 
ture. 
Around the Nandi, which is in the centre, are letters which are of the 
same age as those of Kumára Gupta's coins, and are equally difficult 
to decipher, as the diacritical marks are not given. 

Selecting twelve coins, I have carefully cleaned them, and doubtful 
letters in one have been made out by more distinct impressions of the 
same in others. The legend is read by me as follows :— 


ygoyWwWwvu4y vx v U c 299) gu 
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* Rájá Parama Méheévara ; Mánasa Nripa Deva Dhyána Sríkasa (?).” 

Who this Mánasa Nripa or king, “the great devotee of Máheávara, 
who derives his glory from contemplating God," was, it is impossible at 
present to say. We are in perfect darkness with regard to the kings 
of the Dakhan between the time of Gotamiputra, whose name occurs 
in the Cave Inscriptions, and that of Jaya Sinha Vallabha, the oldest 
Chálukya king whose name has been as yet discovered. 

In my opinion the coins belong to a king, probably of the Dakhan, 
about the end of the fourth century of the Christian era. 


ART, V.— On a Pre-historic Monument of the Western Coast of 
India. By Dr. C. MARCHESETTI. 


Read 8th April 1876. 


I think it not out of place to address your learned Society, which 
has always had for its object the investigation of scientific researches, 
on the subject of a new pre-historic discovery, which, on account of the 
locality where it has been made, is of special interest to India. This 
discovery is one of the most ancient monuments ofthe activity of 
the human race, a monument which carries us back to a period more 
remote than any other of the known traditions concerning the existence 
of mankind. 

In the Portuguese province of Sattary, at a distance of about 48 
miles from Goa, in the neighbourhood of a village called Cotandem, 
there exists a petrified forest extending over a surface of several miles. 
The trees of this forest are scattered partly over the side of a hill 
adjoining Captain Major's plantation, and partly in the valley along the 
borders of the river which runs along its base. 

The geological formation is granitic, and is covered here and there 
with thick layers of laterite and trappite, especially in the lower 
grounds. The stems of the trees lie immediately over the granite, 
imbedded in laterite, and disappear in some places under more or less 
thick strata of recent formation, —a circumstance which supports the 
supposition that this forest is of greater extension. 

Although the organic substance is entirely transformed into silicate, 
and the trunks are so hard that they emit sparks of fire when struck 
with a steel, yet their fibres are very well preserved ; and, judging from 
their disposition and structure, a great portion of them belong to the 
family of the Monocotyledones, whereas a smaller quantity belong to 
the Conifers. 

But all the trunks are not of the same degree of petrifaction. | I 
have found important differences in them, especially in the hardness 
and thickness of their respective tissues, and also in the more perfect 
or imperfect preservation of their vegetable structures. Amongst 
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them there are pieces that are very light, with interstices between their 
fibres ; also pieces of which the fibrous structure has almost completely 
disappeared; and, finally, pieces that have undergone a retrogressive 
metamorphosis, and which are reduced into a soft friable substance 
having the appearance of talc. 

The latter are found mostly on the borders, and in the bed of the 
river above mentioned, where they have been more exposed to the 
dissolving action of the water. 

A petrified forest has nothing very remarkable about it—several exist 
in different localities in India, viz., at Cutch, Saugor, Perim, and Pondi- 
cherry, to say nothing of the celebrated one near Cairo ; but the forest 
it has been my good fortune to discover is interesting in a different 
point of view, namely, because many of the trunks of the trees of 
which it is composed bear evident traces of the instruments which 
have been employed to cut them down. A great many of the stems at 
one of their extremities show a clean diagonal cut exposing a polished 
surface of the part separated from the original member ; whereas at 
the other extremity the surface is splintered and torn, which could not 
otherwise be, as in this instance the disrupted surface is opposite to 
the splitting direction, —in other words, to the grain of the wood. 

In some instances I have found visible traces of the axe, the stems 
throughout their length showing incisions more or less deep, separat- 
ing the fibres at intermediate distances. 

Besides these large trunks there are many other small ones, which 
also present at one or hoth of their extremities a clean-cut surface. 

One might suppose that these polished surfaces have either been 
produced by accident, or else that they have been caused by friction 
while rolling down some declivity. But the following considerations 
will suffice, I think, to show that these suppositions are groundless. All 
bodies break with greater facility where their molecular resistance is 
weaker: therefore a fibrous substance can be cut or cloven into two 
pieces with much more ease in its splitting direction, and the part 
separated in that manner will show more or less even surfaces. Never- 
theless none of the pieces I have met with are cut in the direction of 
the grain of the wood, but they all present deep incisions in a trans- 
versal direction, all of which cross the grain of the fibre at an angle 
of 45? to 90°. l 

The second supposition is also unsustainable, because the polished 
parts exist at the extremities only, consequently have a much smaller 
base than the trunks taken in their full length ; and as every cylindrical 
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body when rolling or sliding down an inclined plane must obey the 
laws of gravity, and must roll or slide on its greatest surface, therefore 
the latter only should exhibit a polished appearance. 

Lastly, we have nothing to do in this instance with crystallized 
bodies, which when being broken or split must obey the laws of the 
system of crystallization to which they belong; but we have to con- 
sider a process of silicious imbibition in a vegetable tissue which has 
preserved its primitive form. If, therefore, we take into consideration 
these several reasons, which exclude all others concerning the origin 
ot the polished surfaces herein alluded to, we must come to the conclu- 
sion that they have becn produced by a sharp cutting instrument. 


lu addition to the evidence adduced proving that in those re- 
mote times the Southern Konkan was already populated, I have been 
fortunate enough to find a piece of petrified wood showing the method- 
adopted by the people of those regions when engaged in telling the 
trees of their forests. In those distant ages it was the custom, in order 
to bring the trees down with greater facility, to cut out of their trunks 
a triangular piece of wood of the shape of 
a wedge (4). It is therefore my opinion 
that this people had arrived at a high de- 
gree of civilization, and were in possession 
of metallic instruments (probably iron) 
With stone instruments it would be quite 
impossible to produce the dcep clean 
cuttings that a great many of the pieces 
exhibit; and even admitting the existence 
of iron tools, it is not casy, on first inspection, to understand how it. 
was possible with the latter to make incisious of three inches broad. 

In order to account for this peculiarity it is necessary to suppose 
that the wood was of a soft description, or, otherwise, that these deep 
incisions were not the result of one single blow, but have been pro- 
duced by several succeeding ones in one aud the same directiou. 

1 may here mention certain habits of the people in conneclion with 
what precedes. The present inhabitants of the Coorg 11 ills are in the 
habit of using long knives of a singular shape, and whenever a mar- 
riage ceremony takes place the young men of the village make use of 
them to show their muscular strength, and the one who succeeds 
in cutting off at onc blow the thickest plantain stem is proclaimed the 


hero of the dav. 


YOL. NII. 
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It is difficult to determine with precision the age of this fossil forest, 
because I have not found any other petrifactions in the laterite forma- 
tion in which it is imbedded ; one thing is certain, that we have not 
to deal with one of those simple iucrustations that we meet with every 
day in countries where rivers contain a large solution of bicarbonate 
of lime; but we have under notice a complete transformation of 
constituent elements, anda silicification for the perfection of which a 
very great number of years are required. That which undoubtedly 
proves the great antiquity of this fossil forest is the fact of its being 
overlaid in some places with strata of trappite and laterite. 


Geologists do not agree as to the origin and age of the latter, so that 
the greater or smaller thickness of this formation cannot assist in 
ascribing any fixed period to it. But with regard to the former we 
have a leading feature to guide us through this dark nebula. Trap- 
pite, as is well known, is a volcanic product, and is to be met with 
everywhere on the flanks of the Western Gháts, though at the present 
time all traces of volcanic activity have completely disappeared from 
that region. “Sufficient time has elapsed," says Dr. H. J. Carter,* 
“ since the last of its effusions were poured forth, to weather down its 
cones, efface its craters, dissipate its scorie, break up its plains, and 
transform its surface to such an extent that from arid, black, undulating 
volcanic waste, it has now become a tract of mountains, hills, and 
valleys, covered with verdure and cultivation, and, with the exception 
of the crater of Loonar, without a known trace of any vents to point 
out the localities from which the volcanic matter of which it is com- 
posed was ejected.” 


As the silicified trunks are overlaid with trappite, they must be 
older than the last volcanic effusions, and therefore I think I am 
authorized in attributing a very high antiquity to this petrified forest, 
and at the same time to conclude that at this distant period the 
Southern Konkan was already inhabited by a civilized people. 


* Geological Papers on Western Indie, &c., p. 701. 
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